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PUBLISHER’S NOTE TO THE REVISED 
EDITION 


Wirx the publication, some years ago, of the 
First Volume of the FAMOUS AMERICAN 
ATHLETES OF TODAY SERIES, a definite need 
was filled for colorful and accurate biographies of 
contemporary American athletes that would ap- 
peal to readers of all ages interested in our na- 
tional sports. At intervals thereafter as other 
stars came forward to win national and interna- 
tional fame, they were included in additional vol- 
umes of this series which soon became a standard 
biographical reference library of present day 
American athletes. 

In order to keep this Series thoroughly com- 
plete and timely, not only as to the subjects in- 
cluded but also in regard to the older athletes and 
their achievements subsequent to their appearance 
in this Series, the publishers prepared from time 
to time new revised editions of the earlier volumes. 

In releasing this, the First Revised Edition of 
FAMOUS AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TO- 
DAY: Fifth Series, this objective has been kept in 
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view and the records and achievements of the ath- 
letes included have been brought up-to-date, not 
only in the fields of sports but in their other lines 
of endeavor as well. 
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CHAPTER I 
AGGRESSIVE FIGHTING 


By LeRoy Atkinson, 


Sports writer of 
The Boston Traveler 


TxxEoporE RooseEvELt, one of the greatest presi- 
dents ever to hold the reins of the United States 
government, once uttered twelve thrilling words 
that the legions of sport-loving boys and girls 
should forever remember. He said: 

‘‘ Aggressive fighting for the right is the noblest 
sport the world affords.’’ 

With those dozen words ‘‘T. R.’’ plucked the 
kernel of life’s meaning. He summed up, in that 
one sentence, the theme young readers of this vol- 
ume will find ruled the lives of the athletes whose 
successful careers on cinder path, golf course, box- 
ing ring, tennis court and baseball diamond unfold 
throughout these pages. 

The progress of the athletes, whose heroic feats 
dot this volume, should prove inspirational for 
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boys and girls, even though the young reader may 
never attain the championship heights that are 
hurdled herein. 

It does not matter, after all, that every athlete 
does not win a championship. All that matters in 
any game—whether on the battle-ground of sport 
or in the competition of everyday life in school- 
room or business—is that you conduct yourself 
along ‘‘T. R.’s’’ theory, fighting aggressively for 
the right. 

Boys and girls soon learn that life is not a pic- 
nic. The classroom in school is one of the earliest 
places one learns this truth. The field of sport is 
another early teacher in life’s taskmastership. 
The champions, whose lives flash across these 
pages, learned their lesson and, fighting aggres- 
sively, overcame all obstacles. 

‘‘Fighting aggressively for the right’? means 
that one fights with sportsmanship and honor. But 
to wage the right battle in sport one must be pre- 
pared mentally and physically. Those who were 
never destined to fill a hero’s role in sport must, 
to attain any sort of success, be prepared mentally 
for life. 

‘Chins Up!’’ Two trite words are these but 
with a wagon-load of meaning. They tell one to be 
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alert and ready for emergencies. Speed in think- 
ing and bodily action are necessary to a champion 
athlete. The same qualities are also two essentials 
for the non-athlete in the battle of life as it is 
waged in this chaotic twentieth century. 

Survival today is measured in speed. Speed in 
body is required in running and in the fighting 
sports of football, the boxing ring, jumping, base- 
ball and soccer. In football speed of the mind and 
speed in dodging, kicking, slashing and blocking 
are vital. Football demands more fundamental 
abilities and more nearly approximates life’s 
complete lessons in one crashing, hard-fought 
hour’s game than any sport in existence. 

Man is not the fastest creature on the world’s 
surface. There are many faster beings so that 
man has found the speed of his brain is required 
in his role of world’s ruler. Man travels under his 
own power and at his fastest gait the distance of 
one hundred yards in something like ten seconds. 

But it has been proven the lion—king of the 
jungle—goes one hundred yards in three seconds 
and the leopard is faster than the lion. The ele- 
phant, much bigger and more powerful than man, 
can travel the same distance in six and three-tenths 
seconds. The rabbit goes forty miles an hour over 
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short distances; the antelope has attained a speed 
of sixty-two miles an hour. 

So that man, to rule the earth, fell back on the 
speed and efficiency of his brain. By the mechani- 
cal devices of the human brain man has overcome 
the advantages held by faster but dumber crea- 
tures and man is over-lord of the sphere by virtue 
of the gun, the train, the airplane, telegraph wires 
and other inventions that have followed the primi- 
tive bow and arrows, communication by sounds 
and smoke columns and transportation by horse- 
drawn vehicles. Thus it is demonstrated that man’s 
speed and efficiency of mind is the fundamental 
foundation upon which rests his domination. 

Nimble brains have won many a battle in life 
and sports. History shows American revolution- 
ary forces once defeated an advancing column of 
military-trained British soldiers by hearing 
marching feet miles away, the sound carrying 
through an ice-covered river. Thus they were 
warned that the British were coming and were 
able to take them by surprise. 

Sound travels, scientists tell us, 1,100 feet per 
second through air but the same sound travels 
4,780 feet per second through water and ice. It is 
not likely the woodsmen of that American revolu- 
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tionary army knew the scientific figures but their 
quicker minds, trained in the vast forests of pio- 
neer America, gave them an advantage over their 
British foes. Even in those early days speed, as 
calculated in split seconds, was essential to safety 
and life. 

Fast, nimble thought won a National League 
baseball pennant for the Chicago Cubs over the 
New York Giants in the days of Johnny Evers’ sen- 
sational second-base play for the Windy City team. 
It was the season of 1908 when Freddy Merkle 
pulled the greatest all-time ‘‘boner’’ of baseball 
history. 

The Cubs and Giants on that occasion were play- 
ing in New York and the Giants were taking their 
last turn at bat in the ninth with the score tied at 
2-2. With two out and one man on base, Merkle 
singled to the outfield and Fred’s mate started to 
run home. Everybody thought the game was over 
and the Giants had won, 3-2. 

As the crowd started to jump onto the field, 
Merkle ran only about twenty feet toward second 
base. Then, seeing the other Giant crossing the 
plate, stopped hustling. He turned and trotted off 
the baseline and headed for the clubhouse in right 
field. 
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Evers, however, from his position at second base, 
figured Merkle was a force-out at second and if he 
could get the ball and tag second before Fred awoke 
to his error, the game would still be tied. The ball 
had been hit to Art Hofman in the outfield. Evers 
yelled for the ball but the crowd, assuming the 
game was over, had swarmed onto the diamond 
and Hofman, unable to see Evers clearly, let go a 
high throw. The ball went over Evers’ head. 

Joe Tinker, the Cubs’ shortstop, saw that the 
throw was not going to Evers. He ran to a point 
between first and second to cut off the ball. But 
there he became tangled in the crowd. The ball 
finally hit him on the back so that Joe McGinnity, 
Giants’ coach, sensing, Merkle’s colossal ‘“boner,’’ 
grabbed up the ball. Tinker wrestled with McGin- 
nity until the latter snapped the ball with his 
wrist. It rolled back into the crowd around short- 
stop position. 

A spectator saw the ball and wanting it for a 
souvenir started to run away with it but was headed 
off by Floyd Kroh, a Cubs’ pitcher who had 
charged out from the bench and onto the field. 
Kroh asked the spectator for the ball. When the 
customer refused, Kroh swung a punch. The blow 
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was wild, merely smashing the souvenir hunter’s 
derby hat. The spectator was frightened, however, 
and while he reached for his damaged hat with one 
hand he passed the ball to Kroh with the other. 

The latter walked over to where Evers was 
standing on second base and handed the ball to 
Johnny, thus completing the force-out of Merkle 
and the retiring of the Giants. Hank O’Day was 
the only umpire in sight by that time. Evers 
yelled to Hank. The umpire advanced as close to 
second base as he could through the densely packed 
crowd standing in a circle around Evers. As O’Day 
approached Evers held the ball high over his head. 

‘Are you on the bag?’’ asked O’Day. 

‘*Yes, right on it,’’ Evers answered. 

“<All right.’’ 

The umpire walked away. He said no more but 
that night he reported the incident to the league 
president who ruled that Merkle had been forced 
out, that the Giants’ run had not scored and that 
the game was still a tie. 

The league president also ordered a play-off 
game. Evers’ Cubs won the second contest and 
the league pennant. Evers still has that ball and 
has refused hundreds of dollars to sell it. He 
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treasures the sphere as a souvenir of one of his 
fastest thinking moments in a long and brilliant 
career on the diamond. 

Football, too, like life, has advanced and devel- 
oped in late years. In the early days of the grid- 
iron game strength and extraordinary size were 
considered the essentials. The men had to be big 
in those days. Teams only carried four substitutes 
even while on a trip. And invasions to ‘‘foreign”’ 
fields back in the ’80’s often meant playing two or 
three games on successive days. At home contests 
were scheduled on Wednesdays as well as Satur- 
days. 

The time of the playing halves was forty-five 
minutes and not thirty in the gay eighties. And 
once a game started a player could not leave unless 
he actually was hurt or, at least, seemed hurt. They 
wore make-shift jersies, no helmets or pads of any 
kind. Hair was the only protection for the head 
and often beards were grown for chin guards. 

Forward passing was unknown back in those 
years. So that fundamentals in practice were 
mostly the business of punting, running down un- 
der kicks and falling on loose balls. There was lit- 
tle practice in tackling with the result that stop- 
ping runners was accomplished with wild grabs, 
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usually around the neck. Forward lines didn’t 
crouch on each side of a neutral stripe but stood 
practically against each other, bolt upright, and 
fought tooth and nail, hand and fist and feet. Line- 
men were not considered by most of the old-time 
coaches unless they knew how to wrestle or box. 

The ‘‘flying wedge’’ was an effective play years 
ago. It was brought out by Harvard University in 
1893. The wedge was a formation, like a spear- 
head, of nine big brawny fellows running in front 
of the ball carrier. It was also permissible in those 
days to push or yank a ball carrier on your side. 

Often two tacklers in the olden days would be 
clinging to a ball carrier while several teammates 
had grips on his arms, head or hair and would be 
pulling him in the other direction. It was a miracle 
that, ball carriers were not dismembered on old- 
time gridirons. Some backs had leather straps, 
like baggage handles, sewed or riveted on the 

“shoulders of their jersies and the hips of their 
trousers. 

Today speed of mind and body—‘‘chins up’’ 
and ‘‘heads up’’—has made a new game of foot- 
ball. Speed is the prime factor. Coaches tell us 
that swiftness in the backfield is vital but that 
speed is required even more in the line. And a 
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special kind of quickness is needed, too. Swiftness 
off the mark on a football line is the big thing. If a 
lineman, seeking to clear the path for his backfield 
ball carrier, gets off his mark one-hundredths of a 
second faster than his opponent he is rated as a 10 
percent better player than the other fellow. Often 
two-hundredths of a second quicker than the oppo- 
nent means an off-side, demonstrating one should 
control his speed as well as seek to cultivate this 
quality. 

What is speed made of? There are two basic 
ingredients to speed. They are skill and power. 
Skill is the knowledge, whether inherent or ac- 
quired through laborious study and practice, of 
what to do at just the right moment. Power de- 
pends upon the physical condition of the athlete 
and condition is attained by right living, proper 
diet, enough exercise, plenty of sleep in well venti- 
lated rooms. Power, after all, is a product of health 
—mental and physical. | 

Jack Dempsey’s meteoric climb to the world 
heavyweight boxing championship and his reputa- 
tion of being the greatest fighter of all time was 
not due, primarily, to the fact that he weighed 
around 200 pounds. His success was due to the fact 
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that he specialized in speed in two parts of his body 
—hrain and fist. 

We all know that Dempsey’s mental nimbleness, 
throughout his reign as titleholder, was without a 
peer. But scientists, through the medium of mo- 
tion pictures, have estimated that Jack’s knockout 
blows, although traveling less than twelve inches, 
went at a rocket-like rate of 127 miles an hour. 
Small wonder, then, Jess Willard, Luis Angel 
Firpo and Jack Sharkey and some of the other 
mighty human dreadnaughts crumpled under the 
force of the impact of Jack’s benumbing right hand 
punch. 

Robert Moses (Lefty) Grove, Boston Red Sox 
pitcher, also throws his fast ball at a rate of 127 
miles an hour, according to the scientific motion 
pictures. A shotput of 37 feet leaves the athlete’s 
hand on an upward arc at 25.9 feet per second. But 
it falls on the downward arc at a rate of 21.3 feet 
per second. 

Even in sports, man has attained a speed of over 
one hundred miles an hour without benefit of me- 
chanical devices. One of the fastest sports, and 
one you will thrill to the reading thereof in the fol- 
lowing pages, is skiing. Gliding through space and 
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over snow on a pair of skis, man has been known 
to attain a clip of one hundred and ten miles an 
hour before the take-off and to sail into the air 
more than 300 feet. The world ski jumping record 
was established in 1935 at three hundred and elev- 
en and six-tenths feet in Jugoslavia by one Ruder 
Anderson. 

So that to fight aggressively for the right is to 
be prepared to strike quickly or to defend quickly 
in any emergency with speed and precision. Crim- 
inals have always been aware that speed is essen- 
tial in their nefarious activities. Thus we arrive 
at the conclusion that when ‘‘T. R.’’ spoke his 
twelve weighty words he must have had in mind 
that fighting without honor is not fighting for the 
right, either in sports or in life’s problems. 

Speed, with honor, was clearly demonstrated in 
a town in Massachusetts during the football sea- 
son of 1936. It seems that in the community of 
Haverhill a smart, clever, fast high school football 
team was traveling toward the State champion- 
ship. Before one important game, however, gam- 
blers approached two of the team’s outstanding 
players and offered them hundreds of dollars not 
to play at their best. | 

Thinking rapidly and acting accordingly the 
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boys refused the bribes and yet were nimble enough 
reporting the incident so that the gamblers were 
arrested before they had a chance to leave the vi- 
cinity. And, to demonstrate their honor, the Hav- 
erhill High school boys went out and smothered 
the opposition in a blizzard of points. 

Courage also should play a part in fighting the 
right fight. Football coaches, in training their 
teams, and shifting their human material, never 
see fit to use the big boy who lacks courage. To 
excel in sports one must love the competition and 
the rough-and-tumble, the bumps and bruises and 
must be able to overcome the discouragements. 

At the same time there is a danger of showing 
too much courage, especially in team games. There 
is no boy who likes to be known as one who cannot 
‘‘take it.’’ One of the boasts of the great rough- 
and-tumble stars is: ‘‘I can ‘take it’ as well as I 
‘give it.’’’ It is a proud boast and the man who 
may utter these words without fear of contradic- 
tion is to be admired, if for nothing other than 
sheer ruggedness. 

But too much courage has been known to have 
had a detrimental effect on the success of teams. 
It is possible to be so game as to hurt the team and 
yourself. To be able to ‘‘shake off’’ injuries and 
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pain is an admirable quality but those who can 
think speedily and effectively will realize such dis- 
play of intestinal fortitude is often fatal. 

Joe Cronin, manager of the Boston Red Sox, 
realized there is such a thing as being too game 
when one day during the 1936 season of his ‘‘mil- 
lion dollar club’’ a young pitcher was losing his 
fourth straight game. The youngster had started 
brilliantly but had slumped. The boy appeared to 
be in excellent condition but his effectiveness 
seemed to be entirely lost. 

During the afternoon Cronin called the hurler 
nearer to him on the bench. 

‘What is the matter with you? You look all 
right. You seem to be in condition.’’ 

The young fellow hesitated for a moment and 
then replied: 

‘*Yes, I look all right but, as a matter of fact, 
I’m in poor shape. Do you remember about three 
weeks ago I slid into third base during a game in 
Chicago?’’ 

Joe, after a moment, recalled the incident. 

‘‘Well, that day I injured myself badly on the 
right shoulder and ever since I have lost the effec- 
tiveness in my right shoulder. But I’ve never been 
one to cry over injuries and I thought I could shake 
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this off. So I never said a word although it has 
hurt ever since.’’ 

Cronin replied that he appreciated the pitcher’s 
willingness to work under the disadvantage and he 
appreciated the young man’s courage and ability 
to take punishment. But, he added, the case dem- 
onstrated there are times when a man can be too 
game. He told the young pitcher he hoped the four 
games he lost did not cost the Red Sox the Ameri- 
can League title. 

As it turned out the Boston team lost the Ameri- 
can League pennant by more than four games. But 
there have been seasons when a team reached the 
pinnacle by that slim margin and this case is one 
marked example of a man’s showing too much 
courage and too little foresight. 

Hank Gowdy, former Boston Braves catcher 
and one of the grand old timers of baseball, has 
said that ‘‘one of the first things you learn in base- 
ball is that you can’t be good everyday.’’ 

The tendency of ‘‘big, strong men”’ to laugh off 
injuries is also apt to be harmful in later life when 
cracked and fractured bones or improperly treated 
cuts and wounds come back to haunt the athlete 
and to twist or disfigure the frame in middle-age. 
So that while fighting the right fight one should 
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always remember that discretion is the better part 
of valor and not to lose by sheer, untempered fool- 
ishness or grandstanding one’s ability to ‘‘take 
tee 

We like the type of courage that is Mervin (Red) 
Dutton’s. Red is manager of the New York Ameri- 
cans of the National Hockey League. Red has been 
a man, as defence player, who has been quietly 
taking his punishment like a soldier, without 
grandstanding. Only a few know Dutton’s hard- 
ships. 

As a player, during the season of 1935-36, Red 
suffered a smashed thumb, an out-of-joint knee, a 
fractured shoulder-blade, three fractured ribs and 
bruises all over his face. 

‘‘All these injuries,’’ Dutton once said, ‘‘are 
nothing to become excited about. It is part of 
hockey. I’m able to get out there on the ice. I’ve 
always been thankful for that for nearly 15 years. 
Just to play—that’s the big thing.’’ 

As a fighting man in the Canadian forces in the 
last World War, Dutton was racing across No 
Man’s Land one night when a shrapnel exploded 
a few feet away. Dutton was badly wounded in a 
hip. For an hour Red lay in the mud until stretcher 
bearers came along. The bearers were slowly mak- 
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ing their way back to the trenches when the whine 
of another shrapnel was heard. Dutton was 
dropped to the ground while the bearers ducked 
into shell holes. The explosion of the second shell 
sent forty-five fragments of shrapnel into the al- 
ready wounded hip. 

When Dutton finally reached the hospital the 
next day the doctors decided to amputate his 
wounded and shell-laden leg. 

“Tf we don’t, you are liable to die,’’ the doctors 
told Red. 

*‘T’ll take that chance to save the leg,’’ gasped 
Dutton. 

“Tt means lifting up the leg to an angle of thirty 
degrees and keeping it strapped there for weeks or 
months.’’ 

‘‘All right, do that,’? whispered Dutton. ‘‘T’ll 
need that leg for hockey when this war is over.’’ 

The Dutton leg remained in the sling for four- 
teen months. It was another year before Dutton 
could walk again. When the war was over Dutton 
was given a try-out at hockey and for the decade 
following the war Dutton was a star of the profes- 
sional game despite that he carried pieces of that 
exploded shell in his hip. 

So would-be champions should never ‘‘show 
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off.’? Be courageous but not foolhardy. Try al- 
ways to be alert. Football coaches always aver 
that one fresh scrub is more valuable to a team 
than two tired, injured stars. When ‘‘Red’’ 
Grange was ghost-running his way to fame over 
college and professional gridirons his mentors 
were always careful to take the famous point 
scorer out of games before he ran afoul of injuries. 

The tired athlete is usually the one who meets 
injuries quickly ; the harder the player hits in foot- 
ball the less he is injured. Only when fatigue low- 
ers one’s resistance does one reach the danger 
point. 

Aggressive fighting is fighting with all one’s 
faculties ; foolish fighting is refusing to stop when 
one’s efficiency is lowered by injuries or fatigue. 
Waste of physical power produces fatigue and 
many coaches and physical training experts say 
that there is only one kind of fatigue—nervous 
exhaustion. Muscular fatigue is nothing more than 
exhaustion of the nervous system. 

Athletes and people in every day walk of life 
should, on this account, value rest. ‘‘Staleness’’ 
on the playing field can be duplicated in the busi- 
ness world and in schoolrooms. This ‘‘staleness’’ 
often halts the career of a promising athlete, one 
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who might have started brilliantly then gradually 
ceases to improve until finally, for no apparent 
outward reason, loses ground. 

These athletes feel tired and their muscles re- 
fuse to respond to their efforts. Here is where rest 
is paramount. Training harder will not help. Fa- 
tigue may be brought on by faulty digestion. But 
usually ‘‘staleness’’ is a result of nervous exhaus- 
tion and rest is the only treatment. Plenty of sleep 
and a discontinuing of practice and sport until the 
fatigue ceases is the true method of being prepared 
for the next game once the muscles become too 
tired to respond. Athletes in training should avoid 
worry and anxiety. Cheerfulness and confidence 
are of great importance. 

In team games, wherein the boy assimilates most 
of life’s raw lessons, cooperation is also vital. 
Obedience is another word for cooperation. The 
boy, or girl, first learns obedience at home where 
he first begins to obey wise orders and suggestions. 
To obey cheerfully is a good way to acquire the 
habit of cooperation. 

A part of cooperation is to be equipped correctly. 
Before an athlete puts on a suit he should undergo 
a physical examination. There is nothing to fear 
in this. Often these examinations reveal minor 
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disorders that are quickly cured. When one’s 
physical condition is stamped with the approval 
of the proper medical authorities then the time is 
ripe for practice. 

In practice or actual combat one should always 
be careful to wear guards, both for the head and 
body. How often do we hear some shrill ery of ad- 
miration for the helmet-less player on the football 
field? Quite often. Second thought, however, 
would quench that admiration and bring the reali- 
zation that going without helmets or other equip- 
ment is not courageous. It is stupid. 

A slogan of the Army, Navy and Boy Scouts is: 
‘Be Prepared.’’ How silly would the lion hunter 
look going into the jungle with a pocket-knife as 
his only weapon! We would not question the hunt- 
er’s courage but we would certainly question his 
mental condition. Or how silly would the army 
look going to battle with water pistols! To fight 
aggressively for the right one must always be pre- 
pared to meet and offset any attack. 

Several times have we mentioned here the need 
for diet in an athlete’s training. Lawson Robert- 
son, famous trainer and coach of the University of 
Pennsylvania and of the American Olympic track 
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and field teams, says that the initial step toward 
physical perfection is to lead a natural life. 

Mr. Robertson is one who does not stress diet 
too greatly in attaining a keen physical edge. The 
Olympic coach advises against eating unpalatable 
foodstuffs merely as a duty and remarks that the 
ordinary diet need not be altered more than abso- 
lutely necessary by the increased amount of exer- 
cise of a player. Beef, mutton and chicken, Mr. 
Robertson finds, are the most digestible meats. 
Veal and pork should be eaten rarely. Fish is nu- 
tritious and may be eaten at any meal. 

The Olympic coach offers a sample diet of steak 
or eggs for a breakfast; beef or mutton and vege- 
tables for lunch with beef or mutton again for din- 
ner, together with stewed fruits, rice or bread pud- 
ding. This diet, it will be noticed, does not include 
heavy pastry, highly spiced dishes and fried food, 
all of which should be avoided. 

Once free of worry and anxiety, correctly fed 
and well trained, the athlete can concentrate upon 
gaining success. Concentration is necessary in a 
would-be champion. The need of this quality is 
shown more markedly in golf than in any other 
game. It is in golf that youth often forges to the 
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front solely because youth can concentrate better 
than its elders. Experience in golf fades into the 
background, apparently, when confronted with 
concentration. 

This is demonstrated by the influx of youngsters 
into the championship circles, defeating old-timers 
who have grown bow-legged by ten or fifteen years 
of plodding over the courses. 

Walter Hagen, one of the greatest golfers, says: 
‘Tf you can concentrate on your game—any game 
—and on each shot or action and make each shot 
or action with the intensity of a man who will die 
in failure, you can be a champion forever. But it 
just seems that when one passes into the thirties 
he has so many other interests in life that he con- 
centrates only spasmodically. Youth has only one 
interest—victory. Youth plays for all its worth.”’ 

It will be noted through the following chapters 
the vital part that friends and friendships play in 
the climb of our heroes and heroines of the sport 
world. No boy actually gained success in any en- 
deavor without friends. It is utterly impossible. 

In the chapter of Dizzy Dean’s life it will be seen 
that two baseball scouts touring the lonely whistle- 
stop diamonds in Texas turned out to be the friends 
who changed Dizzy’s career to the up-road of suc- 
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cess. One of the scouts was so friendly to Dean 
that he twice sought the boy’s signature on a con- 
tract even after the first attempt was a failure. 

Mrs. George W. Wightman received her start 
in tennis when a next door neighbor, assuredly a 
friend, brought the little lass onto his own court 
after the girl had been attempting to learn the 
game on a makeshift court in her own yard, a court 
composed of gravel that caused the tennis balls to 
bounce untrue. 

Look at the role played by James Jay Brad- 
dock’s small friend, Joe Gould, in the heavyweight 
champion’s swoop from laboring on the docks to 
fame and golf. Through all the disheartening 
years Gould remained with Braddock despite the 
fact that the two were never once bound by a writ- 
ten contract. 

So it has been in the lives of all great men and 
women. Friendship in sports and life are great 
assets. And to have friends, the budding athlete 
must learn to be a friend. The art of being a friend 
is simple. Show sincere interest in the other fel- 
lows on your team. Attempt at all times to be of 
service to the other players and remember no mat- 
ter how great a really great athlete becomes he 
never assumes the cloak of a super-star, who thinks 
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himself too great and too mighty to associate with 
scrubs. 

The quickest way to lose friends and the fastest 
way to halt one’s progress in any sport is to lose 
the art of friendship. Swell-headedness is the col- 
loquial term for this mental condition. 

Tolerance on the field with one’s team mates 
must be cultivated. The fact that one does some- 
thing—kicking, running or jumping—vwell with a 
certain set method should not cause one to lose re- 
spect for the other fellow’s procedure and customs. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE TENNIS EXPLOITS OF WILMER ALLISON AND THE 
START OF A PROMISING CAREER FOR DONALD BUDGE 


By J. Brooks Fenno Jr. 


Member Ranking Committee of U. S. Lawn Tennis 
Association 


Wilmer Allison 


To be a national champion is the dream of al- 
most every youngster when he first embarks upon 
an athletic career. It is the hall-mark of everlast- 
ing fame and the ambition and objective of leading 
athletes in their favorite sports just as long as they 
retain their zeal and incentive to excel. In many 
- instances natural ability brings top honors in the 
relatively early stages of life, and this holds espe- 
cially true of team sports in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Our present intercollegiate system of 
athletics means that many a football player reach- 
es the height of his gridiron fame as an undergrad- 


uate, subsequently to become lost, although to be 
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sure not entirely forgotten, in the rush and turmoil 
of a business world. 

In other cases, particularly in individual sports 
such as tennis and golf that can be played into ripe 
old age, success often comes later in life. And oc- 
casionally one finds an athlete who, though often 
thwarted, continues his struggle for many years 
before reaching his ultimate goal. It is in this lat- 
ter class that Wilmer Allison belongs in his trials 
to win our national lawn tennis singles champion- 
ship. For it was only in his thirty-first year that 
he finally succeeded, making him older than any 
other champion winning the national title for the 
first time. John Doeg, for example, was twenty- 
one when he became national singles champion in 
1930. Ellsworth Vines, youngest of all since Rob- 
ert Wrenn and the sporting era of the ‘‘gay nine- 
ties,’’ was only nineteen, whereas even Bill Tilden, 
who did not start his rapid climb toward fame until 
he had graduated from college, was twenty-seven 
when he first mowed down California Bill Johnston 
in the 1920 final at Forest Hills. Tilden held the 
national singles title for six consecutive years be- 
fore relinquishing it and then won it a seventh and 
final time in 1929 at the unparalleled age of thirty- 
six. 
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So that an account of Allison’s career is the 
story of downright perseverance and the will to 
win and should serve as an example of “‘stick-to- 
it-ive-ness’’ for the many who at one time or an- 
other become discouraged and feel that the odds 
against them are truly insurmountable. Endowed 
not with the genius, finesse and fluent strokes of a 
Tilden, nor with the controlled speed of a Vines or 
for that matter the physique and staying powers of 
a Perry, Wilmer Allison fought his way to the top 
by the long and hard road of many knocks, defeats 
and discouragements. Although he will undoubt- 
edly be remembered by posterity more for his 
doubles play than for his singles, he should rank 
high among the greats of the tennis world for his 
fighting qualities and for pluckily overcoming cer- 
tain handicaps in his own game and temperament. 
And then in what may prove to have been his final 
_ serious effort he raised his game to its loftiest pin- 
nacle when the stakes were highest. 

Wilmer L. Allison was born in San Antonio, 
Texas, on December 8, 1904, and did not take up 
tennis until he was twenty years old, a remarkable 
fact which makes us wonder what he might have 
accomplished if he had only had the advantages of 
boyhood training like most other youths. But 
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under the guidance of Dr. Daniel Penick he devel- 
oped rapidly at the University of Texas and in 
1927 sprang into the national limelight by winning 
the United States intercollegiate singles champion- 
ship on the turf courts of the Merion Cricket Club 
outside Philadelphia. Curiously enough, the very 
same year John Van Ryn, his partner-to-be and 
close friend of the future, won the intercollegiate 
doubles with Kenneth Appel, this pair represent- 
ing Princeton, their Alma Mater. 

Few have been the occasions when the partners 
Allison and Van Ryn have faced each other on op- 
posite sides of the net in doubles competition, but 
this was one of them. In this first meeting Van Ryn 
and Appel were victorious, but the Texan gained 
revenge by winning from Van Ryn in the semi- 
finals of the singles, a superiority which he has 
maintained through the years. The victory at Me- 
rion gave the South its first intercollegiate singles 
title and broke the iron-clad grip which the East 
and West had always held not only on this event 
but on other national lawn tennis championships. 
Allison served notice that henceforth that vast ter- 
ritory below the Mason and Dixon line was to be 
reckoned with as a powerful factor in tennis cir- 
cles. From 1927 to date he has been his section’s 
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leading player and has greatly enhanced the pres- 
tige of the South in athletic circles. I venture to 
predict that the influence of this part of the country 
will continue to increase as the gospel of tennis 
spreads in an ever-widening circle. For here, as in 
California, are the climatic advantages which make 
the game an all year sport. 

The summer following this victory Allison made 
the early season tournament rounds and appeared 
to have his speedy ground-strokes under better 
control. At Seabright he and John Van Ryn played 
a memorable match under a torrid sun and a 100° 
temperature. At two sets apiece and 10-all in the 
fifth set Allison was so completely exhausted that 
he was no longer able to lift his racket and was 
forced to default, collapsing on the floor of the 
locker-room afterwards. He had given his last 
ounce of strength before quitting, and as a result 
the doctor ordered him to take a long rest. Yet he 
won for himself a place at number five in the na- 
tional tennis rankings; and from that time until 
1937 his name has always been found annually in 
the select First Ten, a long and enviable record 
second only to that of Bill Tilden in modern annals 
of the sport. 

But the year 1928 was notable because it marked 
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the beginning of Allison’s famous and lasting part- 
nership with John Van Ryn, this pair combining 
to win the Longwood Bowl tournament for their 
first major victory. The same month they jour- 
neyed to Toronto and won the Canadian doubles 
championship, Allison capturing the singles final 
from Van Ryn with consummate ease. 

Later in the season at our national doubles event 
the pair showed further elements of prowess by 
taking a set from the great Australians, Gerald 
Patterson and Jack Hawkes. An account of this 
contest written at the time in American Lawn Ten- 
nis stated that ‘‘Van Ryn was perhaps the star of 
the match and the perfect accord between him and 
Allison created a marked impression’’—an inter- 
esting comment in view of future developments. 

Allison and Van Ryn had now won their spurs as 
a doubles team and the following spring were se- 
lected to represent the United States on our Davis 
Cup squad and were sent to Wimbledon first for 
seasoning. There they rose from comparative ob- 
scurity to international fame by not only reaching 
the final with a startling victory over the veteran 
campaigners, Tilden and Hunter but actually win- 
ning the title from the premier English team of 
Gregory and Collins in five sets. Mark, too, that it 
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was their first appearance on the famous centre 
court at Wimbledon, which made the result as- 
tounding to the English critics and a very pleasant 
surprise to us. Van Ryn was the chief factor in 
carrying his team through the earlier rounds but 
Allison became outstanding as the tournament pro- 
gressed. In consequence they were selected to play 
the doubles match in the Davis Cup Ties, first 
against Germany and then against France in the 
Challenge Round. 

In this last match they defeated no less famous 
a team than Henri Cochet and Jean Borotra in 
straight sets, for one of the greatest and most de- 
cisive victories of their spectacular career. Allison 
was magnificent and said afterwards it was the 
best tennis he had ever played (i.e. up to that time). 
The Frenchmen, stunned at the way these young 
Americans pummeled Cochet’s serve, were swept 
off their feet by the furious volleying and deadly 
smashing of their inspired adversaries. Yet there 
was little they could do about it; and they salvaged 
the series only through Cochet’s sterling singles 
victories over both Tilden and Lott. 

Thenceforth Allison and Van Ryn came to be 
regarded as ‘‘tops’’ in doubles competition. In 
the last analysis their dazzling volleys were their 
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forte, and doubles places a greater premium upon 
the net game than does singles. Van Ryn’s service 
is not strong enough to get him to the forecourt in 
singles play, and as for Allison it has always been 
a question of physique and stamina. He has 
strength rather than endurance. He can drive and 
smash the ball as hard as any amateur of today or 
yesterday, yet he has never learned to conserve 
his energies but puts every bit of force into each 
stroke and strives often for impossible ‘‘gets.’’ 
The result has been some truly miraculous shots 
from off his racket and, too, he can cover the court 
as fast as any player I have seen. His principal 
weakness, besides lack of physical reserve, has 
been the unsteadiness of his ground-strokes. His 
strength has been in an aggressive net attack, in a 
hard serve and in the speed of his flat drives made 
with an Hastern grip. Although his powerful serv- 
ice is made from a curious stance in which he faces 
the net with both feet close together, it is well 
placed and effective, yet not to be copied. 

To Fitz Eugene Dixon, captain of our Davis Cup 
team of 1929-30, should go some of the credit for 
starting out Allison and Van Ryn on the right 
track in doubles play by persuading them to change 
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courts when receiving. Originally, Allison had 
played the right side but upon changing over be- 
came more effective in the left court where his fine 
backhand showed to better advantage and where 
he could handle centre lobs drastically, while Van 
Ryn’s cross-court drive from the right-hand side 
was almost unbeatable. Eugene Dixon also did 
much to improve the volleying of these youths by 
making them get out on the court and practise 
slamming the ball at each other at close range for 
lengthy periods. 

On the return to the United States, in 1929, came 
the inevitable let-down that so often results from a 
hard European campaign, and Allison and Van 
Ryn were never able to regain their touch, for they 
had lost that mental keenness which is so vital in 
this sport. I know all too well because Bill Feible- 
man and myself had filled their semi-final bracket 
at Newport after they had been unexpectedly beat- 
en in an earlier round by Bruce Barnes and Phil 
Neer, Californians, whom we subsequently defeat- 
ed. In the nationals they lost to Berkeley Bell and 
Lewis White, with Allison being the most ineffec- 
tive and erratic of the four; and shortly afterwards 
at Forest Hills the latter was defeated in igno- 
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minious fashion and thus ended ingloriously a sea- 
son which had begun so handsomely and with such 
promise. 

Yet for the 1930 Davis Cup campaign it was 
decided to try out Allison in singles as well as in 
doubles in the preliminary Ties, as he appeared to 
be developing more confidence in his game and was 
showing sufficient flashes of high-class tennis to 
warrant giving him experience in international 
singles play. In the American zone matches he im- 
proved perceptibly and appeared much stronger 
physically and keener mentally. Then in June, Al- 
lison, Van Ryn, Lott, Mangin and Bell sailed for 
Wimbledon to join Bill Tilden, who was already 
abroad, and there our team made a clean sweep of 
the courts, Tilden winning the singles final from 
Allison, and Allison and Van Ryn conquering Lott 
and Doeg in straight sets in the doubles final. That 
our team had pointed too much for this tourna- 
ment and went stale as a consequence has been ad- 
vanced in explanation of the let-down which took 
place subsequently in their play on the Continent, 
where France defeated us 4 matches to 1 in the 
Davis Cup Challenge Round. For at Wimbledon 
Allison had reached supreme heights, particularly 
in his 6-4, 6-4, 6-3 victory over Henri Cochet. In 
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this match he was magnificent in all departments 
of the game, hitting hard and accurately off both 
forehand and backhand, as well as on service, and 
digging into the net at every opportunity for win- 
ning volleys. In short, it was Allison at his very 
best and was reminiscent of the occasion when he 
won our national singles title five years later by 
crushing Fred Perry in much the same manner. 
Yet the next few weeks of this summer must 
have been a nightmare for him. He went stale 
mentally and fared poorly in the Davis Cup 
matches against both Italy and France. But after 
a sea voyage and a good rest he took a new lease on 
life at home and carried Tilden to five sets in the 
Newport final and then in the national doubles with 
Van Ryn lost a stupendous five-set match to Lott 
and Doeg. A remarkable feature of this contest 
was the fact that Van Ryn, with a distinctly weaker 
serve than the other three, won every service 
game throughout the long struggle, which was in 
reality a testimonial to Allison’s superb net play. 
The following spring Allison’s game deterio- 
rated and many of his staunchest followers lost 
confidence in him. He was relegated to the side- 
lines for Davis Cup play, George Lott taking his 
place as Van Ryn’s doubles partner. But he still 
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continued to show spasmodic flashes of his best 
form, and at Longwood, after years of striving, he 
and Van Ryn fulfilled a long cherished ambition 
when they won our national doubles championship 
by defeating Berkeley, Bell and Gregory Mangin 
in a straight set final after the favored teams of 
Lott-Doeg and Vines-Gledhill had fallen by the 
wayside in earlier rounds. 

Wilmer Allison now fully realized that he must 
acquire greater steadiness with his ground-strokes 
if he was to progress further in singles play. He 
enlisted the aid of that famous coach, Mercer Beas- 
ley, and spent many hours in practise. The fruits 
of his endeavors began to show themselves defi- 
nitely in the 1932 campaign, although this was his 
year of extreme hard luck. For the Texan lost two 
of the most sensational and memorable singles 
matches ever played and competed in the best 
doubles match it has ever been my privilege to wit- 
ness when he and Van Ryn defeated George Lott 
and Frank Shields at 13-11 in the fifth set of a na- 
tional championship battle, after being down 4 
games to 1 earlier in the set. The excitement to- 
ward the end was simply terrific. Lott played with 
all the guile at his command and sent up perfect 
lobs, Shields boomed over aces with his serve, and 
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Allison and Van Ryn pasted the ball with might 
and main, and yet long rallies and phenomenal re- 
coveries punctuated the play. But later on in the 
final the latter lost to Vines and Gledhill in straight 
sets on a day when all the flukes and near-flukes 
went to the winners and nothing seemed to go right 
for the losers. 

But to return to Allison’s two epochal singles 
matches : the first took place in the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round against France when the Frenchmen 
won by 3 matches to 2. Borotra, considered too old 
to play and drafted against his own will, had beat- 
en Vines unexpectedly on the opening day, and Co- 
chet had defeated Allison for the second point. In 
a terrific five-set struggle Allison and Van Ryn had 
conquered Cochet and Brugnon for our first vic- 
tory of the series. 

Then came Allison’s turn to face Jean Borotra 
in the third and vital singles match. He won the 
first two sets with the loss of only four games. Bo- 
rotra retaliated by winning the next two at 6-4, 6-2, 
both men lunging all over the forecourt and making 
miraculous volleys. Borotra had appeared utterly 
exhausted in the third set, as had Allison in the 
fourth. The fifth began with each man keeping 
himself going on his nervous energy. The Texan 
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reached 5-3, 40-15, just one point from a stupen- 
dous victory. But Borotra pulled out the game 
amid a terrific din from the excited and partisan 
French gallery. Then at 4-5 against him Borotra 
pleaded for time out to change his sneakers as his 
toe had worn through one of them. Coming at this 
particular juncture the jittery spectators were 
thrown into an even greater uproar which was very 
trying for Allison. But despite it, the latter got to 
set point again, and then followed the most vitally 
bad decision in the history of lawn tennis when 
Borotra served what appeared to be unquestion- 
ably a double fault. Allison made no attempt to 
return the ball and started for the net to shake his 
opponent by the hand and receive well deserved 
congratulations. But the service linesman said 
nothing, so the umpire called the serve good. It 
was a heart-rending decision for the American and 
so shook his morale that the Frenchman ran out 
the set at 7-5. I don’t hesitate to add that if such a 
verdict had been rendered against the home player 
the linesman would have been mobbed by the ex- 
citable Latins. 

Later in our national singles semi-finals at For- 
est Hills against Cochet, the Texan’s jinx pursued 
him further. This match was started late in the 
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afternoon and it was seven o’clock when the rest 
period came at the end of the third set, with Allison 
leading two sets to one. Darkness was descending 
rapidly when play was resumed over Allison’s pro- 
test. Cochet seemed to be less affected by the light 
and won the fourth at 6-3. At this point even the 
linesmen protested that they could not function 
properly due to the bad light, so that play was post- 
poned to the following morning when both players 
were out early to warm up with their compatriots 
before engaging in the final set. Allison started 
quickly to lead at 3-2, 30-0, only to fall into a se- 
quence of errors. He had lost his brilliant touch of 
the previous day. But he fought bravely on. The 
score went to 4-all—5-all, and then Cochet ran out 
the set handily at 7-5 for the match. 

Henri Cochet proceeded to play Vines in the 
final that afternoon and was annihilated in straight 
sets. He was vehement afterwards in his criticism 
of the tournament committee for requiring him to 
play this match on the same day. He also made a 
memorable remark about the condition of the 
centre court at Forest Hills when he was quoted as 
saying it was ‘‘unplayable, half wool, half cotton— 
I mean half dirt, half grass.’’ Be it added that in 
the last few years the West Side Tennis Club has 
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improved the surface of the stadium courts very 
perceptibly, and they now compare favorably with 
the best. 

The following year it was firmly believed that 
Allison’s star had permanently set when, a men- 
tally tired man after a brief but disastrous Euro- 
pean campaign, he lost in straight sets at Forest 
Hills to the Australian, Adrian Quist. In the na- 
tional doubles he and Van Ryn had lost to the self- 
same Quist and Turnbull in a long and stupendous 
encounter. 

I can safely say that no doubles pair in the his- 
tory of the sport has ever engaged in more extra 
set matches or competed in more stirring battles 
than Wilmer Allison and John Van Ryn. Their 
record over a period of years should rank them 
among the half dozen outstanding combinations of 
all time. The Doherty brothers, with Holcombe 
Ward and Beals Wright, of the earliest twentieth 
century days; the Australians, Norman Borokes 
and Anthony Wilding of the next decade; and Bo- 
rotra and Brugnon of the following ten year period 
are other doubles teams which had notable records 
and which I would rank among the greatest pairs 
of the past or present. For individual doubles play 
I would place George Lott at the top and whether 
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partnered by John Doeg, John Van Ryn or Lester 
Stoeffen he was equally effective. But none of 
these teams had a sufficiently long record per se to 
give them the enduring fame that should belong to 
Allison and Van Ryn. 

At the start of the 1934 campaign Allison’s wan- 
ing star appeared to have sunk still deeper on the 
tennis horizon. His services in Davis Cup com- 
petition were dispensed with. Later at Forest Hills 
his cause appeared hopeless, but contrary to pre- 
dictions he reached the final against Fred Perry 
where, nevertheless, he seemed doomed to quick 
defeat when the then acknowledged world’s cham- 
pion led him two sets to none and 3 games to 2 in 
the third set. But at that stage the Texan hit one 
of his unbeatable playing streaks and serving and 
volleying with scintillating abandon, he took four 
successive games for the set. In that period he 
scored fifteen earned points to Perry’s three. Still, 
it was firmly believed that Allison’s attack would 
let up after the rest period. But it never did and 
the crowd could scarcely believe its collective eyes 
when he allowed his famous opponent just one 
game in the next seven. At this juncture the fast 
pace and furious attack began to tell on him and yet 
it was only at 7-5 in the fifth set that he lost the 
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match. The real turning point came at 2-all, when 
Perry saved the next game with a miraculous back- 
hand lob off a seemingly sure placement by his ad- 
versary. The Texan had rushed to the net while 
the ball sailed over his head to land squarely on the 
baseline. Nevertheless, Allison gained for the first 
time a number one position on our national rank- 
ing list. 

The following year, 1935, as the Texan neared 
his thirty-first birthday, it was universally conced- 
ed that his best tennis was behind him. His defeats 
abroad seemed to substantiate this. But once again 
at home he rose to still greater heights and just 
when things looked darkest reached the end of the 
long trail. With Van Ryn he won the national 
doubles in five sets from Donald Budge and Gene 
Mako and played like a man possessed in the cru- 
cial fifth set although he was so tired that he lit- 
erally had to drag himself around the court. He 
had foolishly journeyed to Montreal the day before 
—a Sunday—to keep an appointment for an exhibi- 
tion singles with Perry, returning to Boston on the 
night train. And ‘there are few things more tiring 
to the eyes than spending the night before an im- 
portant match on a sleeper. Yet despite this handi- 
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cap ‘‘ Wilmer was hot!’’ as his partner aptly ex- 
pressed it to me afterwards. Indeed, I never saw 
him play better. 

Then came Forest Hills where Perry was again 
conceded a series of easy victories before the tour- 
nament began. But Allison had different ideas on 
the subject and on this occasion was helped by a 
week of intermittent rain which permitted him to 
enter the court for the semi-final against the Eng- 
lishman well rested from his early round matches. 
Determined not to find himself quickly down one 
or two sets, he stuck closely to his preconceived 
plan of forcing matters from the start. He real- 
ized that Perry had the stamina to beat him if the 
match went into the fifth set and that if he was to 
triumph at all, it would have to be in short order. 
Making for the net at every opportunity and serv- 
ing in dazzling fashion, he literally blew the Eng- 
lishman off the court at 7-5, 6-3, 6-3. His hitting 
was reminiscent of Vines’ best in its severity, and 
his control was amazingly good. He was ruthless 
in his intensity and he never let up. It was the 
greatest tennis of his career and it was unfortun- 
ate in the extreme that Perry suffered a heavy fall 
and rib bruise in the middle of the first set that 
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shook him up considerably. But I feel confident 
that the outcome would have been the same regard- 
less. 

The next day Allison followed up this celebrated 
victory by playing almost as perfect tennis to an- 
nihilate Sidney Wood in the final. The last three 
points were terrific service aces from the Texan’s 
racket, and thus he achieved his greatest ambition 
in spectacular fashion. He had finally accomplished 
what he had striven nearly a tennis lifetime to do. 

It was only natural that Allison’s game should 
suffer the next summer. Defeats at Wimbledon and 
in the Davis Cup, as well as a straight set loss with 
Van Ryn in our national doubles final to a distinet- 
ly improved Budge and Mako, followed by a hip 
injury which prevented him from defending his 
singles title, appear to have marked ‘‘finis’”’ to a 
long, heart-rending yet brilliant trail of interna- 
tional tennis for this game fighter. Despite his 
fondness for golf—in which he is a low 80 player— 
I believe he will be back again in the tennis arena 
to cause occasional upsets, particularly in doubles 
with John Van Ryn, against some of the-up-and- 
coming youngsters of the future. To posterity 
Wilmer Allison’s name will go down as the main 
spark of one of the greatest doubles teams of the 
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ages, but to those who know him intimately and 
have followed closely his changing fortunes it will 
be his fighting qualities and his courage and per- 
severance despite repeated adversities that will be 
remembered above all else—courage and persever- 
ance which culminated with as sweet a victory 
against Fred Perry as was ever won on the tennis 
battlefield. 


Donald Budge 


Auburn-haired Donald Budge, at this writing 
the latest comet and sensation from the Pacific 
Coast, began tennis at the youthful age of ten on 
the public courts of California. Like Allison he 
progressed rapidly but having the advantage of 
many years head-start was national junior cham- 
pion at eighteen, an age at which the Texan had not 
even lifted a racket in practice. 

Budge’s game is quite dissimilar to that of Al- 
lison, as are his mannerisms on the tennis court. 
In the latter respect he is more light-hearted and 
gay and is apt to grin and smile during a match, 
being usually ready for an occasional jest. Yet he 
is in no sense addicted to clowning, like George 
Lott for example. I recollect once in the national 
doubles when Frank Shields was serving aces regu- 
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larly on the Californian’s partner Gene Mako, 
Budge took up a position directly behind the latter, 
ostensibly to back him up for the ‘‘cannon-balls”’ 
which Shields sent whizzing by. This bit of humor 
was so genuine and spontaneous that it brought a 
roar of approval from the packed stands. 

The difference is marked in the style of play of 
these two outstanding exponents of the game. Al- 
lison, as we have noted, has great speed to his 
strokes, but they are far from fluent, while Budge 
has very nearly perfect form and his speedy foot- 
work and beautiful backhand could be copied to 
advantage by every youth interested in learning 
the true fundamentals of the game. He has no ap- 
parent weaknesses other than inexperience, which 
time is fast taking care of, and better control, which 
heis rapidly acquiring. His serve is swift and nice- 
ly directed, and he has improved it perceptibly dur- 
ing the past year, as he has his volleying. An ag- 
gressive forehand drive complements one of the 
finest backhands in lawn tennis. Moreover, he has 
that inherent sense of timing and anticipation 
which are the hallmarks of players of natural abil- 
ity—and of champions. 

The 1933 national junior championship, held an- 
nually with such great success at the Culver Mili- 
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tary Academy, Indiana, was a milestone in Budge’s 
progress on the courts. Previously beaten on the 
Pacific Coast by Gene Mako and other junior play- 
ers, he appeared to improve daily at Ulver. Then 
came the final when he and Mako staged what was 
probably the finest match ever held in this country 
between junior players. Budge’s superior ground- 
strokes won him the first two sets but tiring per- 
ceptibly he lost the third and practically threw 
away the fourth at love to save himself for the eru- 
cial final set, and by this very action showed that 
he had a tennis head on his shoulders. The fifth 
set was nip and tuck. After many exciting rallies 
during which he forsook his backcourt tactics and 
took to the net at every opportunity he eventually 
won it at 8-6. It was written even at that time that 
his backhand drive was accurate, deep and decep- 
tive. , 

Mako was still the superior of the two in doubles 
play. But during the intervening years Budge has 
advanced considerably faster and at this writing is 
incomparably better in singles, as well as more re- 
liable in doubles, although their doubles games now 
complement each other effectively. In fact, during 
the course of the summer of 1936 they took their 
place among the best doubles teams of the world. 
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And on the form displayed at Longwood when they 
won the national doubles title for the first time by — 
defeating Allison and Van Ryn in straight sets, I 
would say they had no peers in the amateur game. 
After this match John Van Ryn had remarked to 
me: ‘‘My, how that man Budge has improved his 
doubles play this summer!’’ Barring unforeseen 
developments, such as turning professional, a 
chronic recurrence of Mako’s shoulder injury, or 
tne like, I feel confident that this team has a long 
and noteworthy career ahead of it. 

The year following his victory in the national 
junior championship Donald Budge made his first 
Eastern appearance, stopping en route at the Chic- 
ago Town and Tennis Club to win the national clay 
court doubles title with Mako for this pair’s first 
impressive triumph. His grass court season, how- 
ever, had an inauspicious start when he twisted 
his ankle during the third game of a Longwood 
Bowl match against Berkeley Bell, the tumbling 
Texan, but played on bravely to the finish in a los- 
ing and hopeless cause. Yet he seemed to profit by 
the consequent lay-off and after tuning up at New- 
port he defeated Bitsy Grant, one of the greatest 
‘‘getters’’ in the game, at Forest Hills, and sub- 
sequently lost to Vernon Kirby, the South African 
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internationalist who was then in his prime, in a 
match that curiously enough had four 6-4 sets. But 
Budge had ‘‘arrived,’’ and that season earned for 
himself a place at number nine in our First Ten. 

The next year, 1935, was his first major one in 
a tennis sense and marked his successful start 
in international play, first at Wimbledon and then 
in Davis Cup competition where he defeated the 
talented German baron, Gottfried Von Cramm, by 
taking three straight sets after losing the first at 
love. Subsequently in the Challenge Round against 
England he lost close matches to the English stal- 
warts, Fred Perry and ‘‘Bunny’’ Austin, in the five 
point whitewash that the Britishers handed the 
United States. 

Back home Budge gave ample evidence of his 
continued improvement by winning an unusually 
fine Newport tournament from Frank Shields and 
by being a finalist with Mako in the national 
doubles championship, which is a match I have 
already touched upon and in which Allison hit such 
an unbeatable streak in the fifth set. His debacle 
came in the national singles when, over-tennised 
from a long summer’s arduous campaign, he lost 
to that perennial upsetter of champions, Bitsy 
Grant. His ambition and confidence ebbing, he 
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played right into the latter’s hands by attempting 
to outsteady him with drives from the backcourt. 

But Donald Budge is not the type to become dis- 
couraged and a long rest, followed by concentrat- 
ed practise during the winter months, brought 
Hast the following spring a definitely more pol- 
ished player. At Philadelphia his exciting matches 
in the Davis Cup Tie against Australia will be 
readily recalled. First came his victory over Jack 
Crawford in an epic 13-11 fifth set. The latter had 
led at 5-3 in the last set, and there was plenty of 
drama from then to the finish which found the 
Australian staggering around the court completely 
exhausted and barely able to run for the ball. Both 
men took turns at streaks of inspirational tennis, 
waging mainly a service battle and backhand driv- 
ing duel, with Budge making periodic and success- 
ful advances to the net which in the closing stages 
contributed vitally to his victory. 

The much discussed doubles match was played 
the next day and proved the deciding factor in giv- 
ing the Tie to the Australians, three points to two, 
when Crawford and Quist came back to win the 
last three sets from Budge and Mako after losing 
the first two. With a lead of 5-4 in the fourth set 
and 15-30 on Quist’s serve, only two points: from 
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victory, Mako had a brainstorm and flubbed an 
easy lob which was in reality Budge’s shot. There- 
after dame opportunity never knocked again. 

After a short but stiff European campaign, Don- 
ald Budge did a very wise thing this time in for- 
saking singles play at home, so that he was well 
rested for his attempt to win our national singles 
title at Forest Hills. In one of the wildest fifth sets 
in the history of the many great finals played since 
the first national championship back in 1881, he 
lost a memorable battle to Fred Perry which went 
to the eighteenth game of the fifth set before the 
Englishman emerged victorious. 

A striking contrast was offered that day by the 
two men: Budge, flaming locks, intent, silent; Per- 
ry, black-haired, light-hearted, talkative. The 
match itself is worthy of description. Serving mag- 
nificently and driving vigorously, the Californian 
ran through the first set quickly, only to have the 
Britisher retaliate in similar fashion in the second. 
Games followed serve during the latter part of the 
fourteen game third set until the Englishman won 
it by ‘‘breaking through’’ Budge just before the 
rain clouds opened up. Play was resumed after a 
delay and in the fourth set Perry for some inexplic- 
able reason played carelessly and with sceming in- 
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difference. He became annoyed at trivialities and 
did not go all out for hard shots. Not until Budge 
was leading 4-2 in the fifth did he bestir himself. 

The excitement was terrific as the pair divided 
the next two games. But with only one game needed 
for the match and his service ‘‘up,’’ Budge made 
the tactical error of playing ‘‘safe’’ when he should 
have put on all possible pressure at his command 
since the Englishman, like Tilden and Cochet, is 
one of the greatest fifth set players of this genera- 
tion. Winning that ninth game acted as a tonic to 
the invader and he began to cast off his lethargy 
and play beautifully. Budge was wearying rapid- 
ly and the indefatigable Perry, now thoroughly 
aroused, won the last two games with a superb dis- 
play of placement drives off Budge’s hardest shots. 
Yet the latter should profit from his defeat. For it 
is from such experiences as this that tactical know- 
ledge is acquired; there is no substitute. 

That Fred Perry has turned professional is in 
the author’s opinion just in time to avoid him sun- 
dry defeats in the years ahead at the hands of this 
amazing youth reared on the Golden Gate public 
courts. For Donald Budge should be on the thresh- 
hold of greatness, although naturally only the fut- 
ure can tell whether this early promise will be ful- 
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filled. It is still far too early to find him his proper 
place among the immortals of the tennis world. 

This red-headed marvel has made distinct prog- 
ress each season so far and he has only to overcome 
occasional lapses of erratic driving to round out an 
otherwise flawless game. He possesses the neces- 
sary physical qualifications and the ambition. He 
has a stroke equipment second to none and has 
shown sufficient flashes of real genius to warrant 
the prediction that he will carry on nobly where 
Wilmer Allison is leaving off and prove a worthy 
standard-bearer of the Stars and Stripes in the in- 
ternational play of the future. 

In the 1938 campaign Budge became the first 
player of any nationality, either past or present, 
to gain a ‘‘grand slam”’ of the four major cham- 
pionships of the world in one year, by winning the 
singles championships of Australia, France, Eng- 
land and the United States. He completed, as well, 
his third successive year of Davis Cup play with- 
out a defeat in singles competition. 

In November 1938 Donald Budge wrote ‘‘finis’’ 
to his spectacular career as an amateur lawn ten- 
nis player by signing an agreement to turn profes- 
sional for a cash guarantee authoritatively re- 
ported to be seventy-five thousand dollars. 
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COMPLETE RECORD OF SCORES OF LEAD- 
ING MATCHES IN NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL COMPETITION 


Wilmer L. Allison, Jr. 


1927—National Intercollegiate Championship 
(Final)—beat B. Gorchakoff 6—1, 6—1, 6—1 

1928—National Championship (2d round)—lost 
to R. DeBuzelet 2—6, 1—6, 6—4, 6—4, 6—-1 

1929—British Championship, Wimbledon (4th 
round)—lost to Jean Borotra 6—3, 6—1, 46, 6—3 

National Championship (5th round)—lost to F. 
Mercur 8—6, 10—8, 6—4 

1930—British Championship, Wimbledon (5th 
round)—beat H. Cochet 6—4, 6—4, 6—3; (semi- 
final)—beat J. Doeg 6—3, 4—6, 8—6, 3—6, 7—5; 
(final)—lost to W. Tilden 6—3, 9—7, 6—4. 

Davis Cup, against Italy—beat G. De Stefani 
46, 74, 6—4, 8—6, 10—8; lost-to U. De Mor- 
purgo 3—6, 9—7, 10—8, 6—3 

National Championship (4th round)—lost to F. 
Shields 6—4, 4—6, 6—2, 1—6, 6—3 

1931—National Championship (2d round)—lost 
to B. Bell 5—7, 6—4, 6—2, 6—4 

1932—British Championship, Wimbledon (4th 
round)—lost to F. Perry 6—4, 6—1, 46, 6—2 

Davis Cup, against France (Challenge Round)— 
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lost to H. Cochet, 5—7, 7—5, 7—5, 6-—2; lost to J. 
Borotra 1—6, 3—6, 6—4, 6—2, 7—5 

National Championship (semi-final)—lost to H. 
Cochet, 6—1, 10—12, 4-6, 6—3, 7—5 

1933—Davis Cup, against England—lost to F. 
Perry 6—1, 7—5, 6--4; lost to H. Austin 6—2, 
7—9, 6—3, 6—4 

National Championship (4th round)—lost to A. 
Quist 6—1, 6—3, 6—2 

1934—National Championship (semi final)— 
beat S. Wood 6—3, 6—2, 6—3; (final)—lost to F. 
Perry 6—4, 6—3, 3—6, 1—6, 8—6 

1935—British Championship, Wimbledon (1st 
round)—lost to V. McGrath 6—4, 6—3, 7—9, 7—5 

Davis Cup, against Germany—lost to G. Von 
Cramm 8—6, 6—3, 6—4; beat H. Henkel 6—1, 
7—5, 11—9; against England (Challenge Round) 
—lost to H. Austin 6—2, 2—6, 4-6, 6—3, 7—5; 
lost to F. Perry 4—6, 6—4, 7—5, 6—3 

National Championship (semi-final)—beat F. 
Perry 7—5, 6—3, 6—3; (final)—beat S. Wood 
6—2, 6—2, 6—3 

1936—British Championship (5th round)—lost 
to H. Austin 6—1, 6—4, 7—5 

Davis Cup, against Australia—lost to A. Quist 
6—3, 5—7, 6—4, 6—1; lost to J. Crawford 4—6, 

G34 0.6) 62-2 3 | 
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Wilmer L. Allison, Jr. and John Van Ryn 


1928—National Championship (semi-final)— 
lost to G. Patterson and J. Hawkes 6—4, 6—3, 
7—9, 6—4. 

1929—British Championship, Wimbledon (semi- 
final)—beat W. Tilden and F. Hunter 6—3, 12—10, 
6—3; (final)—beat J. Gregory—J. Collins 6—4, 
5—7, 6—3, 10—12, 6—4 

Davis Cup, against France (Challenge Round) 
—beat H. Cochet—J. Borotra 6—1, 8—6, 6—4 

National Championship (3d round)—lost to B. 
Bell—L. White 6—4, 46, 6—4, 46, 6—1. 

1930—British Championship, Wimbledon (final) 
—heat G. Lott—J. Doeg 6—3, 6—3, 6—2 

Davis Cup, against Italy—beat U. De Morpurgo 
—P. Gaslini 5—7, 6—2, 6—4, 1-6, 6—3; against 
France (Challenge Round)—lost to H. Cochet— 
J. Brugnon 6—3, 7—5, 1—6, 6—2 

National Championship (Final)—lost to G. Lott 
—J. Doeg 8—6, 6—3, 46, 13—15, 6—4 

1931—National Championship (final)—beat B. 
Bell—G, Mangin 6—4, 8—6, 6—3 

1932—British Championship, Wimbledon (semi- 
final)—lost to J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 6—3, 6—2, 
o—4 
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Davis Cup, against Germany—beat G. Von 
Cramm—D. Prenn 6—3, 6—4, 6—1; against 
France (Challenge Round)—beat H. Cochet—J. 
Brugnon 6—3, 11—138, 7—5, 4—6, 6—4 

National Championship (semi-final)—beat G. 
Lott—F’. Shields 6—3, 2—6, 9—11, 6—4, 13—11; 
(final)—lost to EK. Vines—K. Gledhill 6—4, 6—3, 
6—2 

National Championship (3d round)—lost to A. 
Quist—D. Turnbull 15—13, 0—6, 6—1, 7—5 

1934—National Championship (final)—lost to 
G. Lott—L. Stoeffen 6—4, 9—7, 3—6, 6—4 

British Championship, Wimbledon (semi-final) 
—beat P. Hughes—C. Tuckey 4—6, 6—4, 6—2, 
6—2; (final)—lost to J. Crawford—A. Quist, 6—3, 
5—7, 6—2, 5—7, T—5 

Davis Cup, against Germany—beat G. Von 
Cramm—K. Lund 3—6, 6—3, 5—7, 9—7, 8—6; 
against England (Challenge Round)—lost to P. 
Hughes—C. Tuckey 6—2, 1—6, 6—8, 6—3, 6—3 

National Championship (final)—beat D. Budge 
—G. Mako 6—4, 6—2, 3—6, 2—-6, 6—1 

1936—British Championship (semi-final)—lost 
to P. Hughes—C. Tuckey 7—5, 6—4, 3—6, 11—9 

National Championship (final)—lost to D. 
Budge—G. Mako 6—4, 6—2, 6—4 
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J. Donald Budge 


1933—National Junior Championship (final)— 
beat Gene Mako 6—4, 6—2, 1—6, 0O—6, 8—6 

1934—National Championship (4th round)— 
beat B. Grant 3—6, 6—3, 6—4, 6—8, 6—3; (5th 
round)—lost to V. Kirby 46, 6—4, 6—4, 6—4 

1935—British Championship, Wimbledon (semi- 
final)—lost to G. Von Cramm 4—6, 6—4, 6—3, 
6—2 

Davis Cup, against Germany—beat H. Henkel 
7—5, 11—9, 6—8, 6—1; beat G. Von Cramm 0—6, 
9—7, 8—6, 6—3; against England (Challenge 
Round)—lost to F. Perry 6—0, 6—8, 6—3, 6—4; 
lost to H. Austin 6—2, 6—4, 6—8, 7—5 

National Championship (semi-final)—lost to B. 
Grant 6—4, 6—4, 5—7, 6—3 

1936—British Championship, Wimbledon (semi- 
final)—lost to F. Perry 5—7, 6—4, 6—3, 6—4 

Davis Cup, against Australia—beat J. Crawford 
6—2, 6—3, 46, 1--6, 13—11; beat A. Quist 6—2, 
6—2, 64 

National Championship (final)—lost to F. 
Perry 2—6, 6—2, 8—6, 1—6, 10—8 

1937—National Singles (final)—beat Baron G. 
von Cramm 6—1, 7—9, 6—1, 3—6, 6—1 
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British Championship, Wimbledon (final)— 
beat Baron G. von Cramm 6—3, 6—4, 6—2 

Newport Invitation Championship (final)—beat 
R. L. Riggs 6—4, 6—8, 6—1, 6—2 

1938—Australian Championship (final)—beat 
J. E. Bromwich 6—4, 6—2, 6—1 

French Championship (final)—beat R. Menzel 
6—3, 6—2, 6—4 

British Championship, Wimbledon (final)— 
beat H. W. Austin 6—1, 6—0, 6—3 

Czechoslovakian Championship (final)—beat L. 
Hecht 6—1, 6—4, 6—4 

Newport Invitation Tournament (final)—beat 
S. Wood 6—3, 6—3, 6—2 

Davis Cup Challenge against Australia—beat 
J. EK. Bromwich 6—2, 6—3, 4—6, 7—5 

Davis Cup Challenge against Australia—beat 
A. K. Quist 8—6, 6—1, 6—2 

National Championship (final)—beat G. Mako 
6—3, 6—8, 6—2, 6—1 


J. Donald Budge and Gene Mako 


1934—National Clay. Court Championship 
(final)—beat R. Bryan—J. McDiarmid 4—6, 6—3, 
6—4, 6—4 

National Championship (2d round)—beat F. 
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Perry—F. Wilde 3—6, 6—0, 7—5, 6—3; (3d 
round)—lost to B. Bell—G. Mangin 4—6, 5—7, 
6—3, 6—2, 6—4 

1935—British Championship (semi-final)—lost 
to J. Crawford—A. Quist 6—2, 13—11, 6—3 

National Championship (final)—lost to W. Alli- 
son—J. Van Ryn 6—4, 6—2, 3—6, 2—6, 6—1 

1936—Davis Cup, against Australia—lost to J. 
Crawford—A. Quist 4—6, 2—6, 6—4, 7—5, 64 

National Championship (final)—beat W. Alli- 
son—J. Van Ryn 6—4, 6—2, 6—4 

1937—British Championship (final)—beat G. 
P. Hughes—C. Tuckey 6—0, 6—4, 6—8, 6—1 

U. 8. National Doubles Championship (final)— 
lost to G. von Cramm—H. E. Henkel 6—4, 7—5, 
6—4 

1938—Australian Championship (final)—lost to 
J. H. Bromwich—A. K. Quist 3—6, 46, 6—3, 
6—4, 6—1 . 

French Championship (final)—lost to B. Des- 
tremau—Y. Petra 3—6, 6—3, 9—7, 6—1 

British Championship (final)—beat H. Henkel 
—J. von Metaxa 6—4, 36, 6—3, 8—6 

U.S. National Championship (final) —beat J. E. 
Bromwich—A. K. Quist 6—3, 6—2, 6—1 

Davis Cup Challenge Round—lost to J. E. Brom- 
wich—A. K. Quist 0—6, 6—3, 6—4, 6—2 
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CHAPTER III 


JAMES JAY BRADDOCK: WHO STAGED THE MOST RE- 
MARKABLE COMEBACK IN PUGILISM 


By LeRoy Atkinson 


Trey call him ‘‘the man who came back.”’ 

James J. Braddock added his name to the select 
list of the world’s greatest athletes when he won 
the heavyweight boxing championship by defeat- 
ing Max Baer in a 15-round bout in Madison 
Square Garden Long Island Bowl on the night of 
June 13, 1935. 

But Braddock will be endeared to the American 
public not only for his surprising victory over Baer 
but for the dogged, courageous manner of his come- 
back. Braddock’s climb to the heavyweight cham- 
pionship at the age of 29 years is one of the greatest 
comebacks ever registered in the history of sport 
and boxing. 

Just one year before he won the title Braddock 


was knocked down in the same ring by one John 
67 
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Griffin, a second-rate heavyweight. Little did 
Braddock know on that night of June 14, 1934, 
while he squatted in the Long Island Bowl ring and 
listened to the slap of the timekeeper’s gavel on the 
canvas floor that almost one year from that date 
he would become world champion, the crowning to 
take place on the same spot. 

But he arose that night in his fight with Griffin. 
The six seconds on the floor was the turning point 
in Braddock’s life. He knocked out Griffin in the 
third round and behind him he left the dull, drab, 
sheep-run life of the slums and dock walloping and 
went forward to the golden, glittering life of a 
world champion. 

All the world loves an under-dog and loves to 


see the under-dog come through to victory. Jim- 
my Braddock was an under-dog if ever there was 


one on that night he entered the ring to fight for 
Baer’s championship. The thousands of fight fans 
had followed the career of the clean-cut, soft-spok- 
en Irishman and had taken an almost protecting 
admiration for him. 

They had heard of how he had first started fight- 
ing as an amateur in New Jersey in 1925. They had 
heard of how he turned professional at the age of 
19 and how he had fought a succession of sensa- 
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tional victories; how he knocked out Tuffy Grif- 
fiths, one of the most vicious punchers of all time. 
They had followed his career of success until 1929 
when Jimmy made his first bid for a world cham- 
pionship. They remembered how he fought the 
clever Tommy Loughran for the latter’s light 
heavyweight, or 175-pound, crown and had re- 
ceived only a bad beating and a complete boxing 
lesson for his effort. 

The legion of invisible fight fans all over the 
world had also read in their favorite newspapers 
how from that defeat in the Loughran bout Brad- 
dock had tobogganed into the ghost-like world of 
has-beens during those six years between 1929 and 
1935. 

In 1933 Braddock hung up his gloves, apparently 
a broken, dispirited man of twenty-seven years 
with a family of four to support. So abysmal was 
his drop that in 1934 he was forced to turn to the 
charity relief funds of North Bergen in New Jer- 
sey for a dole of $21 a month to keep his wife and 
three tiny children from starving. 

After Braddock arose from the floor to knock out 
Griffin he staged three sensational victories and 
qualified for the championship shot with Baer. And 
here it might be well to introduce his manager— 
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Joe Gould. Little Joe, as manager of Braddock, 
faced many lean years with unflinching courage 
and he never lost faith in his relief-worker fighter. 

Through the dreary years that Braddock stum- 
bled along in the darkness and fog as a has-been, 
Gould plugged along attempting to manage a fight- 
er who was handicapped by brittle hands and men- 
tal faculties dulled by discouragements. Finally 
Gould manoeuvered Braddock into a fight with 
Baer, a man who had the reputation of being a kill- 
er, a man who had previously fought two oppon- 
ents who later died from injuries they had received 
in prize ring battles. Yet Braddock emerged from 
that fight with Baer in a manner that confounded 
the critics and with the world crown on his manly 
head. 

The throng that surrounded the ring that moon- 
light night of June 13, 1935 knew Braddock’s path- 
etic story and they were silently hoping for victory. 
Against Braddock was a man of entirely different 
temperament. Baer had disported himself during 
1934 in a giddy whirl of night-life. From one end of 
Broadway to the other Baer had become known as 
the most happy-go-lucky of all Broadway night- 
lifers. His reputation as a ‘‘play-boy’’ was world 
wide. 
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After Baer had won the championship from the 
human curiosity called Primo Carnera, an Italian 
man mountain, he became ‘‘Madcap Maxie.’’? He 
went about the country performing hilarious ex- 
hibition sketches against third-rate boxers. He ap- 
peared in a motion picture called ‘‘The Fighter 
and the Lady’? in which the world champion 
was depicted as a heart-breaker among his women 
admirers. Critics said that Baer was a natural 
actor in this picture because it was a part he played 
in everyday life. His many romances were front- 
page news almost every week in newspapers 
throughout the world. The night he entered the 
ring against Braddock, the champion appeared to 
be in excellent physical condition but evidently his 
year of play-boy fun had taken its toll. 

Only 30,000 spectators were present in that Long 
Island Bowl the night Braddock fought Baer for 
the world championship. The crowd was almost 
unanimously rooting for Braddock although they 
saw little chance of the Irishman’s defeating the 
colorful Jewish actor-fighter. The unseen multi- 
tudes listening by their radios that night had the 
same hopes in their hearts. Few there were, how- 
ever, who had anything more than a faint glimmer 
of hope. 
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But as the bout wore on, the throng in the Bowl 
was amazed to see the underdog beating his man 
to the punch time after time in each of the open- 
ing rounds. Baer had been known to have a devast- 
ing right hand punch and he had freely predicted 
he would use this blow to batter Braddock into 
oblivion in the early stages of the fight. 

That right did land a few times. The crowd and 
Jimmy himself were surprised to learn it had no 
sting. Braddock watched that right hand of Baer 
in every move and only took his eye off it when he 
discovered it had lost its snap and was no longer 
a sleep-producer. It was then Braddock started to 
punch on his own account. He kept his adversary 
off balance with a clever, stabbing left hand jab 
and then he started crossing with his own right 
hand, landing hooks that years before had knocked 
out many a good fighter. 

Midway through the battle Baer seemed to re- 
alize he was not winning as he had expected. In 
desperation he swung the punches which had pre- 
viously battered down the giant Carnera. Once 
more Braddock took whatever was sent. He con- 
tinued his weaving and his left-jabbing and it was 
apparent Baer had made his spurt too late. 

Even as late as the eighth round Maxie had dis- 
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played the antics which had earned him the title of 
“‘play-boy.’’ He danced and laughed, waved and 
threw kisses to the crowd and even thumbed his 
nose at jeering spectators at the ringside. In the 
eighth round Braddock swung a hard right hand 
punch to the champion’s jaw. The crowd saw it hit 
and Maxie knew it had told against him. He reeled 
back, extended both arms sideways and let his left 
knee buckle. Then ‘‘Maxie The Clown’? recovered 
and with a mirthful grin on his face went into a 
silly, little jig-dance. 

The crowd had broken into tumultuous cheers 
when the blow landed and Maxie had started to 
waver. But the cheers turned to boohs for Maxie 
when the spectators saw that he was only play-act- 
ing. 

Fight spectators do not countenance anything 
but serious action in world championship fights 
and Baer was rewarded for his eighth round clown- 
ing by open hostility from the ringsiders. In the 
next three rounds Braddock staved off another 
spurt by Baer. When Braddock was still on his 
feet at the end of the tenth round Baer seemed to 
give up the fight. He became an old discouraged 
boxer in appearance. Braddock won most of the 
last five rounds of the marathon title bout and 
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Referee John McAvoy, Judges George Keeley and 
Charles Lynch collaborated in the verdict that 
made Braddock champion of the world. 

The 30,000 spectators broke into a tumultuous 
celebration as the decision was announced. The un- 
der-dog had come through to victory! The has- 
been had come back the long, long trail from pov- 
erty to riches! An Irishman was once more cham- 
pion of the world and the Braddock-Gould team 
had no longer to count every penny in every dollar. 
The man who had only a few months before worked 
on a Jersey dock and was forced to plead for char- 
ity jobs digging in the streets was king of his king- 
dom. Few of the 30,000 in the audience who did not 
feel a strange, choking sensation in their throats 
as the thrill and emotion of the situation gripped 
them. 

The American sporting public exulted in its new 
champion who had been born 32 years ago—De- 
cember 6, 1905—in the heart of Hell’s Kitchen on 
West Forty-eighth street in New York City. Jim- 
my was the third son of a former British police- 
man, or Bobby, with an Irish background that list- 
ed an uncle famed as a Celtic rough-and-tumble 
fighter and another uncle who was a champion foot- 
runner. 
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Braddock’s parents were Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Braddock, and Braddock, Sr., was a watchman ona 
Hoboken wharf. He came to America in the Gay 
Nineties from his home in County Galway in Ire- 
land where he had met and married Elizabeth 
O’Toole, the mother of the world champion. Jim- 
my’s parents were never a prosperous couple, but 
they were always happy. They had four sons, Jo- 
seph, Jr., Ralph, Jimmy and finally Al. Braddock, 
Sr., was a real boxing enthusiast and until his son 
became title-holder the father was always a voter 
for James J. Jeffries as outstanding world title- 
holder down through the ages. And because of this 
he named his youngest son James Jay in honor of 
the great Jeffries. 

The family moved to New Jersey when Jimmy 
was only nine months old and it was in that State 
the boy grew to manhood. He went to school in 
West New York, New Jersey, and as early as the 
age of ten years he began to show indications he 
was one day to become a great fighter. 

At the age of ten he encountered his first fistic 
opponent in an amateur bout, one Elmer Furlong, 
and Bradock recalls that he knocked out Elmer 
with a stiff right hand punch. He fought Johnny 
Norris, another school chum, in a long series of 
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some thirty amateur bouts, most of the time just 
for the fun of it. Jimmy won seven of these bouts. 
He liked to box rather than study and he soon 
drifted away from the little classrooms. His hap- 
py-go-lucky parents, never impressed with the 
need of schooling, gave the boy free rein in his de- 
cision to quit school. 

‘“‘T was a pretty wild kid, I guess,’’ Jimmy says 
as he looks back over the years. ‘‘I only finished 
grammar school after many set-backs on my report 
ecards and I can remember hooking school with 
other kids and staying away from home for weeks, 
being thrown off freight trains and washing plenty 
of dishes to keep our stomachs full. We once got 
as far as Chicago.’’ 

At the age of twelve Jimmy started to help his 
family with financial contributions when he be- 
came an apprentice printer. He worked in a news- 
paper the day Jack Dempsey gained the world 
championship at Toledo in 1919 by knocking out 
Jess Willard in the third round. Reading the dis- 
patches that came from Toledo that day made a 
lasting impression on little Jimmy Braddock and 
it was in the ink-ridden newspaper composition 
room that Braddock found the inspiration that 
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sent him into the prize ring wars throughout the 
United States. 

But within his own family, Jimmy also found 
plenty of inspiration. His older brother Ralph 
was already a well-known amateur boxer in his 
neighborhood. Joe and Al, brothers younger than 
Jimmy, turned professional without amateur ex- 
perience. Joe was a welterweight puncher and Al 
was a lightweight. Jimmy watched his brothers 
with a longing to start boxing himself, but his fath- 
er and mother agreed that three boxers in the 
family was enough. 

But Joe weakened and secretly taught Jimmy 
the rudiments of the game. He taught Jimmy so 
well that when the boys lost their tempers in family 
squabbles it was Jimmy who held the upper hand 
against his more experienced brothers. 

Unable to win his parents consent to his entering 
the game, Jimmy took the fighting name of ‘‘ Jim- 
my Ryan’’ and entered the amateur ring as a 16- 
year-old boy weighing 158 pounds. He was matched 
against Tommy Hummell, although he had already 
decided upon a career as a policeman. By astrange 
coincident that man who introduced Braddock to 
the spectators that night as ‘‘Jimmy’’ Ryan was 
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Harry Buesser and it was Buesser who later be- 
came relief commissioner of North Bergen and 
administered the dole that kept Braddock’s family 
from starvation during the sad, drab year of 1934. 

Other bouts followed ‘‘Jimmy Ryan’s’’ victory 
over Hummell and the new boxer continued to im- 
prove. He fought his first bout away from North 
Bergen in 1915, one year before he turned pro- 
fessional. That fight took place in Queens against 
a sturdy lad with the terrible sounding nickname of 
‘‘the butcher boy.’’? The latter was a protege of 
Paul Berlenbach, the great light heavyweight king 
of the time who was known for his terrific punch- 
ing power. Jimmy’s winning fight against the 
butcher boy caused him to become a great favorite 
with New Jersey fans. 

The next fight was with Frank Zavita, a stove- 
maker of Somerville, N. J., a big rawboned 215- 
pounder. Braddock had never before heard of 
Zavita but the fight that followed is still remem- 
bered in New Jersey. The stove-maker rushed 
across the ring and swung a round-house punch 
that caught Jimmy full on the stomach. He doubled 
over and he thought the end of his career had come 
to pass. He recovered, however, and after weather- 
ing a storm of blows which felt as though he was 
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wilting under a shower of stove-covers he bristled 
with anger and fought back. 

He flailed his arms and prayed for the best. The 
best happened for Jimmy and the stove-maker 
went down under the barrage. He got up again 
and came back and eleven times did Braddock’s 
opponent hit the canvas. It was a desperate battle 
and Jimmy finally won. The victory convinced 
him that he was made to be a fighting man and 
Braddock fought some 40 bouts on his way to the 
New Jersey amateur light heavyweight and heavy- 
weight championships, titles that became his prop- 
erty in 1925 and ’26. 

Brother Joe saw Jimmy’s victory over Zavita 
and his climb to the amateur titles and decided it 
was high time Jimmy made his ability pay him 
money. Joe shopped around and finally landed a 
professional match on a boxing program at Ridge 
Field Parkin New Jersey. The purse was $35, a lot 
of money in one heap for the Braddock family in 
those days. 

After two fights under Joe’s management, the 
latter decided to find a suitable training spot for 
Brother Jimmy and he selected the Union City, 
N. J., gymnasium of Joe Jeannette, a former pro- 
fessional fighting star. Jeannette was a kindly Ne- 
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gro who was once a great heavyweight who had 
fought for the championship himself. He took a 
liking to young Braddock and tolerated his pres- 
ence despite that the youngster and his older broth- 
er had no money to pay for the room they occu- 
pied in the Jeannette gymnasium. 

‘‘Jimmy will be a great fighter some day,”’ said 
Jeannette. ‘‘He’s got the stuff and he will remem- 
ber that Joe Jeannette helped him to get his start.”’ 

One day while Jimmy was standing idly watch- 
ing a welterweight go through his paces in the 
training ring a little man came up and asked: 
‘Wanna box Galfund?’’ 

Jimmy wasn’t exactly sure just who Galfund 
was but he surmised that Galfund was the fighter 
stabbing away in shadow boxing in the ring. Brad- 
dock did not know that Galfund was a well known 
welterweight of that day who recently gained a 
non-title decision over Sergeant Sam Baker, wel- 
terweight champion. 

When Braddock climbed into the ring and start- 
ed to box he soon realized he was up against a near- 
champion. He decided to try himself out and he let 
go with a stiff left and a jarring right across. 
Galfund was shaken and started to knock out the 
fresh young heavyweight. The so-called training 
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bout waxed hot. Braddock’s ire was aroused and 
a booming right hook knocked out Galfund in that 
gymnasium setto. 

The little round manager of Galfund clambered 
into the ring in excited fashion. Braddock thought 
the little manager would be very angry. Instead 
the manager rushed up to Jimmy and rapidly flung 
out: ‘‘You have the makings of a great fighter, 
young fella. My name’s Joe Gould and I manage 
fighters. Want me to manage you?”’ 

Thus was born the greatest friendship between 
fighter and manager that the boxing ring has ever 
known. Manager Joe took his young twenty-year- 
old protege in tow, rode him through one fortune, 
stayed with him through depression and finally 
piloted him to the greatest goal in fistiana. 

Braddock and Gould never bothered with written 
contracts. Their loyalty to one another was more 
binding than any legal document. Years later, with 
Jimmy as world champion of heavyweights, the 
New York Boxing ‘Commission ordered that a con- 
tract be drawn to satisfy the State law. When the 
_clerk asked how long the terms were to bind the 
two together, Braddock laughingly replied: 
‘“<Twenty-five years.”’ 

Leo Dobson was Braddock’s first opponent un- 
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der Gould’s management. Dobson was a promis- 
ing light heavyweight and Braddock was paid $75 
for that bout which lasted less than one round and 
ended with Dobson flat on his back at the termina- 
tion of the referee’s count of ten seconds. 

By the time Braddock had fought 12 bouts un- 
der Gould’s direction he had accumulated eleven 
knockouts. The money was starting to roll in and 
the purses were growing ever larger. The Brad- 
dock-Gould combination was quite affluent for the 
average run of fighter-manager combines. 

Braddock’s fame quickly spread beyond the 
boundaries of New Jersey. Madison Square Gar- 
den, the mecea of all fighters and the largest boxing 
club in New York City, sought Braddock’s ser- 
vices for a bout with ‘‘Tuffy’’ Griffiths, a rough, 
tough westerner from Sioux City in Iowa. ‘‘Tuf- 
fy’? came out of the west with 40 consecutive vic- 
tories behind him. A capacity crowd saw ‘‘Tuffy”’ 
tear out of his corner and proceed to wallop his 
hapless opponent from ring post to ring post. 
‘“Tuffy’’ was truly the western bad man he had 
been cracked up to be. 

Suddenly in the second round the complexion of 
the match changed entirely. Braddock, with his 
ire aroused, came out of his corner with gritted 
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teeth and started to slug with his Western oppon- 
ent in the center of the ring. The blows could be 
heard rebounding off the rafters and with every 
thud of the fighter’s gloves the large crowd 
groaned in sympathy with the gladiators. Then a 
round-house right hand wallop landed flush on 
Griffiths’s jaw and the famous ‘‘Tuffy’’ landed on 
the floor! 

But the Western tough boy arose and came back 
fighting. Once more the Braddock right landed 
and Griffiths went down again. By this time the 
steam had escaped from the Iowa slugger’s fists 
and five times the Westerner hit the floor under 
Braddock’s pounding, sledge-hammer blows. Fin- 
ally the referee counted ten seconds and the bout 
was over within two rounds with Braddock victori- 
ous before a palpitating and astounded audience. 

Better fights followed this New York City vic- 
tory and Braddock and Gould commenced to amass 
a fortune. Before the end of 1928 the fighter had 
met and defeated Paul Swidersky, Jim Francis, 
Joe Sekyra, Joe Monte, Mando Tassi, Billy Videa- 
beck and Pete Latzo, the latter an ex-champion 
welterweight boxer. In fighting Latzo, Braddock 
demonstrated the real power of his right hand and 
Latzo left the ring with a broken jaw. 
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The year 1929 saw Braddock and Gould count- 
ing their fortune in thousands of dollars. It was 
the height of the post-war boom days and money 
was plentiful. Jimmy knocked out Jim Slattery, 
once hailed as the most clever of light heavyweight 
boxers. 

The victory over Slattery was accomplished in 
nine rounds and the late William Muldoon, former 
world wrestling champion and then dean of box- 
ing commissioners in New York State, called Brad- 
dock and Gould to his office. 

‘‘Jimmy,’’ rumbled the famous ‘‘Solid Man’? 
of the boxing commission ‘You have beaten two 
outstanding light heavyweight boxers. I think that 
some day you will win the world heavyweight 
championship. I see no reason why you cannot ad- 
vance to that great honor.’’ 

‘‘And you,’’ turning to Joe Gould ‘‘I’m going 
to hold you accountable for this fine young man’s 
future in the boxing game!”’ 

The grand, old man once made the same pro- 
phecy in connection with Jack Sharkey of Boston. 
But with the sudden turn of events that befell 
Braddock’s fortunes, the prophecy on Braddock’s 
future did not come to pass while Muldoon lived. 
Later however Sharkey did win the world title. 
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Braddock began to slide after the Slattery bout. 
Money came so easily and in such large amounts 
that he lost respect for the dollar. Worse still he 
lost respect for his opponents. He lost three fights 
in succession to Max Rosenbloom, Leo Lomski and 
Yale Okun. His investments in stocks and bonds 
and a fleet of taxicabs in Jersey City were never 
basically sound and he commenced to lose his re- 
serve funds. Jimmy never realized he was skidding 
into poverty. When the great chance to recover 
himself was presented and he was matched against 
Tommy Loughran, he was asleep to the opportun- 
ity. 

Despite Gould’s efforts to sharpen Braddock’s 
left hand to the point where he could cope with 
Loughran’s two-fisted boxing style, Braddock 
failed to respond. Against Loughran, Braddock’s 
left was useless and he was merely a one-fisted 
puncher with the wily Loughran complete master 
of the situation. The Philadelphia dancing boxer 
gave Braddock a bad beating and a neat boxing 
lesson. 

However, Braddock collected $31,000 for the 
fight and that appeased him for his fourth straight 
defeat. He was yet unaware of the dire days ahead 
and he continued to spend freely. A few months 
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after the Loughran fight he married Miss May Fox, 
a telephone girl from Jersey City. 

With the crash of October 28, 1929 the bottom 
fell out from under Jimmy. His stocks became 
valueless. His fleet of taxicabs was lost to him. In 
1930 he finally awoke to the fact that he was a poor 
man and that the boxing public had forgotten him 
and that, as a matter of fact, the depression had hit 
boxing a body blow. America was poor and cared 
little to spend money to see boxing matches. 

In 1932 as father of James J. Jr., and Howard, 
the latter named after a brother-in-law, Jimmy had 
a chance to come out of retirement to ease the 
strain of his limited finances. Between 1929 and 
1930 he had broken his right hand for the third 
time. He lost three matches in a row in ’32 to Leo 
Lomski, Billy Jones and Babe Hunt. 

Braddock’s fortunes in ’33 were even worse than 
in ’32. He had broken his right hand again and in 
1934 the Braddock family hit rock bottom. 

Braddock was considered a has-been so com- 
pletely in the minds of the New York Boxing Com- 
mission, from which Muldoon was forced to resign 
shortly before ill health preceded his death, that 
the solons declared Braddock to be an ‘‘unfit oppo- 
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nent’’ for one Walter Muesel, a third-rate German 
heavyweight. 

In desperation Braddock turned his back on the 
ring and accepted a job as a laborer. Then he be- 
came a dock stevedore in Union City, N. J., loading 
250-pound railroad ties onto flat cars. He lifted 
the big ties with iron hooks and always favored 
his right hand which was still sore from the last 
break. It was that heavy work inflicted on the left 
hand that developed his portside paw to the point 
where he was able to win the world crown. 

When the work on the dock was over Braddock 
was left penniless. For a time he worked on a gov- 
ernment labcring job but this did not last long and 
Jimmy was at his wit’s end. He made application 
to the Commissioner of Relief at North Bergen, N. 
J., the same man who had introduced him at his 
first amateur fight as ‘‘ Jimmy Ryan.’’ 

Braddock’s first relief check was awarded on 
Sept. 13, 1934 and part of it was a milk voucher, 
part for rent and a small remainder for other ex- 
penses. Later at Christmas time the milk company 
was about to stop delivery at the Braddock door 
but Joe Gould came to Braddock’s rescue and dug 
into his pocket and paid a $37 bill. Braddock’s 
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janitor moved the family from the fourth floor 
of the apartment to the basement and Jimmy took 
over the job as janitor. 

Jimmy Johnston needed a preliminary fighter, 
about this time, for a bout to complete the program 
in the Max Baer-Primo Carnera championship 
bout in 1934. Johnston had one John (Corn) Grif- 
fin signed and no opponent. Griffin was a sharp- 
shooting ex-soldier from Fort Benning in Georgia 
who had been serving as sparring partner in Car- 
nera’s camp. Johnston had heard from Joe Gould 
of the dire straits of the Braddock family and he 
replied by giving Gould a chance to sign Jimmy 
for the Griffin bout. 

Thus only two days before the fight Gould signed 
for Braddock to meet Griffin for $250. After two 
days of training Braddock entered the ring as a 
washed-up, has-been heavyweight. In the second 
round the ex-soldier knocked Braddock to the floor. 
The big throng sighed in sympathy for the fallen 
gladiator, a mere shell of a once grand fighter. But 
there was fire still left in the Braddock frame. He 
arose and battered Griffin into defeat as the throng 
roared with excitement. The sacrificial lamb had 
turned into a raging lion. 
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Braddock slumped into the ring chair after Grif- 
fin had been knocked out and drank in the noise of 
the great throng cheering him. He heard some- 
body shout in his ear: ‘‘Jimmy! Jimmy! You’re 
not through yet!”’ 

It was his manager, Joe Gould. 

John Henry Lewis, the Negro light heavyweight 
who was soon to become world 175-pound cham- 
pion, provided the next stepping stone for Brad- 
dock in his desperate fight to come back from ob- 
livion. 

In the autumn of 1934 John Henry Lewis came to 
New York from Phoenix, Arizona, where he had 
been knocking over all opposition to the extent of 
30 straight victories. Back in 1932 Braddock had 
been a victim of the same John Henry Lewis punch 
and two of the Negro’s triumphs had been non-title 
verdicts over Maxie Rosenbloom, world 175-pound 
king. 

For Lewis’s debut in New York they signed 
Braddock who was once more to act as a sacrificial 
goat to a heavy puncher. No fighters in the Hast 
could be found who wanted to try themselves 
against the Arizona puncher. Braddock accepted 
a chance to meet Lewis for $750. Once more Brad- 
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dock performed the impossible and won a ten- 
round decision in one of the outstanding upsets of 
the 1934 season. 

Hard as rock from his life on the docks and other 
hard labor, Braddock was now eating regularly 
and wisely and training actively for future ring 
engagements. Meanwhile the heavyweight situa- 
tion was in a muddle. The champion, Max Baer, 
had become known as ‘‘Madcap Maxie’’ and, even 
worse, there was no fit opponent in sight to topple 
the play-boy titleholder. 

The Madison Square Garden organized an elimi- 
nation tournament to establish a challenger for 
Baer. But the Garden matchmaker could assemble 
only three fighters—Ray Impellitiere, Primo Car- 
nera and Art Lasky. A fourth was needed and, 
after much talking by Gould, Braddock was signed 
. for the chance. 

Braddock was matched with Lasky, a Chicago 
heavyweight who was favored to be the ultimate 
winner of the tournament. 

Braddock trained diligently for six weeks before 
the Lasky bout. The large gambling fraternity in 
New York City was unaware that Braddock en- 
tered the ring against Lasky in the best physical 
and mental condition of his career. Braddock was 
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named a 4-1 underdog against the Chicago puncher 
but he walloped Lasky all over the ring for 15 
rounds and the left hand was the big weapon in the 
victory over Lasky. Ring-wise spectators were 
amazed at Braddock’s improvement and declared 
that Jimmy hit Lasky harder with the left than he 
did with his old-time right. 

Braddock’s share of the Lasky proceeds was a 
check for $4100 but expenses whittled his actual 
profit to $2100. This was enough to put Braddock 
back on his feet. He paid all his debts, quit his 
janitoring job, moved back from the basement to 
the fourth floor and, best of all, removed his name 
from the list of those who needed relief assistance 
in North Bergen. 

Ten days later Braddock strode into the office of 
Commissioner Beusser and laid a check for $300 on 
the latter’s desk. 

‘“‘Take this and give it to some poor soul who 
needs it as much as I needed it when it was given 
to me,’’ said Jimmy. ‘‘ And thank you.’’ 

Braddock had received only $240 in the several 
months he had been on the relief doles but his check 
more than cleared that amount and with his pay- 
ment of the $300 check Action Case No. 2796 was 
forever stricken from the Jersey relief records. 
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Luck was with Braddock now and especially 
when the giant Carnera, Italian, recoiled from the 
elimination tournament on the suspicions that he 
had been treated unfairly. Primo had eliminated 
the other giant, Ray Impellitiere but he quit the 
tournament in the belief that Max Schmeling, the 
German ex-champion, would be favored over the 
tournament boxers. 

But Schmeling was too steep in his price and too 
domineering to suit the Madison Square Garden 
authorities. The Garden matchmaker had to find 
a challenger quickly under terms of his contract 
with Baer and Johnston selected Braddock as chal- 
lenger. It was this selection that opened the gol- 
den gates for Braddock. 

Braddock, as champion, was idle during 1936 as 
the heavyweight world was thrilling to the rapid 
climb of Joe Louis, a Negro slugger from Detroit. 
Louis rose quickly on the echoes of innumerable 
and crushing knock-out victories, the most sensa- 
tional being an amazing slaughter of Max Baer. 
Max was so thoroughly beaten by Louis that he 
retired from the ring and for a time Braddock was 
forgotten in the acclaim for the Negro from De- 
troit. 

But Louis himself was heading for an upset and 
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before 1936 faded into history he was knocked out 
by Max Schmeling who returned from his native 
haunts in Germany to slug Louis horizontal before 
a startled capacity crowd in the Madison Square 
Garden’s outdoor bowl in Long Island City, New 
York. 

So that as 1937 came to pass the challengers for 
Braddock were Schmeling and Louis with the lat- 
ter favored by Americans who cared not to con- 
template Schmeling’s winning the golden. crown 
and returning to the Black Forest of Germany 
with it. 

Many feared that Braddock’s idleness and inac- 
tivity during 1936 would hurt his chances to turn 
back Schmeling or Louis in ’37. But James Jay 
was confident as 1937 dawned. He was the man 
who came back against Baer and he felt that he was 
man enough to come back against the 1937 chal- 
lenger, whoever he might be. 

And certainly Braddock’s victory over Baer was 
one of the all-time thrills of boxing history. It was 
the biggest moment of James Jay’s life. After that 
championship bout with Baer and while admirers 
were swirling around him in a mad, yelling mob 
in his dressing room, Braddock wiped his blood- 
red eyes with a towel. 
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‘‘The children,’’ he said, between happy tears, 
‘thave always asked me every night I came home 
from the docks if I had brought them a champion- 
ship. They wanted their dad to be a great man. 
Now I’m really bringing them home a champion- 
ship and their dad is champion of the world.”’ 

James Jay Braddock went home to his family 
that night and to their fourth-floor apartment, a 
man who came back. 

However, he suffered defeat at the hands of Joe 
Louis in 1937 when he was knocked out in the 
eighth round. Nothing daunted by this, he came 
back again in 1938 to fight the Welshman, Tommy 
Farr, and after his cleanly-won decision over 
Farr, retired from active ring competition. 

An unsuccessful business venture followed his 
retirement from the ring, and again, late in 1938, 
he announced his intentions of returning to the 
ring wars. 


RECORD OF JAMES J. BRADDOCK 
(Born at North Bergen, New Jersey, June 7, 1906) 
1926 

OPPONENT ROUNDS RESULT 


Leo Dobson 1 Knock out 
Walter Westman 3 Knock out 


JAMES JAY BRADDOCK 


OPPONENT 
Carl Deshneri 
Jim Pearson 
Gene Travers 
Mike Rock 
Ray Kennedy 
Phil Weisberger 
Carmine Caggiano 
Jack O’Day 
Willie Daly 
Al Settle 
Joe Hudson 
Al Settle 
Lew Barba 


Johnny Alberts 
George La Rocco 
Tom McKiernan 
Frankie Lennon 
Stanley Simmons 
Doce Conrad 
Paul Cavalier 
Hermany Heller 
Jimmy Francis 
Jack Stoue 


ROUNDS 


2 


ARAAHHHHH HH DD 


Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 


No Decision 


Won 
Won 
Won 


1927 


Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 


No Decision 
No Decision 
No Decision 


Won 
Won 


RESULT 
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OPPONENT 
George La Rocco 
Jack Nelson 
Lew Barba 
Nick Fadil 
Vic McLoughlin 
Jimmy Francis 


George La Rocco © 


Joe Monte 


Billy Darnell 
Tuffy Griffiths 
Billy Vidabeck 
Paul Swiderski 
Jimmy Francis 
Pete Latzo 

Joe Monte 
Nando Tassi 
Joe Sekyra 


George Gemas 
Jimmy Slattery 
Eddie Benson 
Jake Warren 
Leo Lomski 


BOUNDS 


6 
6 
6 
6 
10 
10 
6 
10 


RESULT 
Won 

Won 

Won 

Won 

Won 

Won 

Draw 

Draw 


1928 


a 

2 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Knock out 
Knock out 
No Decision 
Won 

Won 

Won 

Draw 
Draw 

Lost 


1929 


1 
9 


1 


2 
10 


Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 
Knock out 
Lost 
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OPPONENT 
Yale Okun 
Tommy Loughran 
Maxie Rosenbloom 


Phil Mercurio 
Joe Monte 
Leo Lomski 
Billy Jones 
Babe Hunt 


Jack Roper 

Jack Kelly 

Ernie Schaaf 

Joe Sekyra 

Al Gainer 

Maxie Rosenbloom 
Andy Mitchell 


Vincent Parille 
Dynamite Jackson 
Baxter Calmes 
Charley Retzlaff 
Tony Shucco 
John Henry 


ROUNDS 


10 
15 
10 


RESULT 
Lost 
Lost 
Lost 


1930 


2 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Knock out 
Won 
Lost 
Lost 
Lost 


1931 


is 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Knock out 
Won 

Lost 

Lost 

Lost 

No Contest 
Draw 


1932 


9) 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 


Won 
Won 
Lost 
Lost 
Lost 
Lost 
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OPPONENT 
Tony Patrick 
Lou Scozza 


Al Stillman 

Martin Levandowski 
Les Kennedy 
Chester Matan 
Hans Birkle 

Martin Levandowski 
Al Stillman 

Abe Feldman 


Corn Griffin 
John Henry Lewis 


Art Lasky 
Max Baer 


Joe Louis 


Tommy Farr 


ROUNDS RESULT 


10 
6 


Lost 


Knocked Out By 
(tech.) 


1933 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

6 


Knock out 
Won 

Won 

Won 

Lost 

Lost 

Lost 

No Contest 


1934 


3 
10 


Knock out 
Won 


1935 


15 
15 


Won 
Won 


IN BY he 


8 


Lost, knock out 


1938 


10 


Won, (decision) 


Recapitulation—fights, 84; Knock outs, 26; won, 
25; lost, 20; draw, 5; knocked out by, 2 (tech.); 


no decisions, 5; no contest, 2. 


*No fights in 1936. 


JEROME HERMAN (DIZZY) DEAN: 
THE WIZARD OF THE PITCHING 
BOX 
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CHAPTER IV 


JEROME HERMAN (DIzzy) DEAN : THE WIZARD OF THE 
PITCHING BOX 


By LeRoy Atkinson 


In 1934 when the sport writers of America voted 
Jerome Herman (Dizzy) Dean the outstanding 
athlete of the year, the young man earned a total 
of $74,000 for the twelve months in question. In 
addition to his salary, Dizzy and his brother Paul, 
or Daffy, followed up the winning of the world 
series baseball championship for the St. Louis 
Cardinals, by collecting $3,200 for a week’s acting 
at Roxy’s Theatre in New York City; $15,000 for 
participating in advertising for a breakfast cereal; 
$12,000 for endorsing a certain grade of bran; 
$2,000 for boosting a particular kind of ice cream; 
$1200 from a shirt company and $5,700 from the 
House of David baseball team. 

The year 1934 for the Dean boys was a far cry 


from the days of their childhood in Oklahoma. 
101 
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There is a wide discrepancy in the actual date and 
location of Jerome Herman Dean’s birth records. 
But it has been fairly well established now that the 
great St. Louis pitcher was born in the tiny town 
of Holdenville, Oklahoma, on the night of Jan. 11, 
1911. He was the second of three sons—Elmer 
(Elmer the Great) ; Jay Hanna (Dizzy) and Paul 
(Daffy). 

Our hero was actually christened Jay Hanna, 
Jay after Jay Gould the famous statesman, and 
Hanna after Mark Hanna, the millionaire. The 
change in names, according to one report, followed 
the death of a boyhood chum, one Jerome Herman, 
whose passing so affected Dizzy he took his 
friend’s name. Another story has it that ‘‘Je- 
rome’’ was tagged onto him while he was in the 
Army at San Antonio at the age of sixteen; Her- 
man was taken because it ‘‘sounded good.”’ 

But, whatever the birth records and no matter 
the names, Dizzy was the son of Albert Dean, a 
hustling cotton farmer, poor as the proverbial 
church mouse. The house where Diz was born was 
a ramshackle affair, one story high with its wooden 
foundation clutching desperately to a shaky base 
of rocks. Albert Dean’s wife died when Jerome 
was only four years old and down through the 
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years the St. Louis pitcher can only recall his 
mother’s face. 

**T never knew what it was to have a mother,’’ 
Dizzy once remarked while looking back to his 
early childhood. ‘‘My mother died while we were 
terribly poor. I’m not ashamed to say that my 
father and brothers, Elmer and Paul and I, did all 
the work. When we moved to Arkansas we were 
so poor we had to wash clothes in a pot and then 
scour it out to cook our food.’’ 

It was following the mother’s death that the 
Deans moved to Boonville in Arkansas where the 
father made a new start as a cotton farmer. 

“Our early life was plenty poor,’’ Diz admits. 
‘Dad went through the mill for us. He taught us 
the meaning of good sportsmanship. And he taught 
us the folly of bad habits—don’t forget that folly.’ 

The beginnings of the Dean boys’ fine health was 
during the days on the Arkansas cotton farm 
where Diz and Daf plowed and chopped cotton, 
milked cows and did all the chores of typical farm 
boys. 

During his leisure time, young Dizzy prowled 
the fields and he soon became quite proficient at 
throwing stones at fast moving rabbits and squir- 
rels. 
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The family of four stayed only a short while at 
Boonville. The father took his flock of youngsters 
back to Spaulding, a tiny crossroads a mile or two 
from Holdenville. It was at Spaulding that the 
boys grew up and partook of whatever schooling 
they could manage. Spaulding was also the scene 
of their first actual baseball-playing. From dawn 
to dusk the Dean boys toiled on the farm. Dizzy 
never complained. He worked hard and his child- 
hood philosophy was always to do his best, what- 
ever the task. He attended classes at the Spauld- 
ing Grammar School for four years, and it was 
with the Spaulding Grammar School team that he 
first played organized baseball. After his fourth 
year in the grades, whatever time he spent at school 
was only for the purpose of playing baseball. 

One George Mayfield, who is supposed to have 
given Dizzy his first baseball lesson, was coach of 
the school team. It was Mayfield who often trudged 
the dusty roads on the morning of a game to beg 
Pa Dean to let his son, Dizzy, take the afternoon 
away from the cotton fields to play for the school 
team. 

In those days ‘‘Jay’’—as Dizzy was and is still 
known to his fellow townies—always won the ar- 
guments, backed by Coach Mayfield, for the cocky 
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youngster drew colorful pictures of the great base- 
ball star he would become someday. 

“‘T discovered early,’’ recalls Dizzy, ‘‘that when 
I threw rocks at snakes and squirrels I could al- 
ways come near to the target. The first ball I ever 
had, I made from a pair of father’s woolen socks. 
I smuggled the socks into the yard, unravelled the 
yarn, wound it around a wad of paper and I had a 
ball. 

“‘T guess I was pretty good when I got to be 
twelve. The professor over at Holdenville High 
school asked me to come and pitch for his team. I 
was fall enough to pass for a high school student. 
And did I love to play ball? No uniform—no shoes! 
I played in my bare feet! 

‘*T remember the day we played Oklahoma City 
Teachers College. I won the game and shut them 
out. I struck out 14 batters that day and allowed 
12 hits. Our boys got 12 runs.’’ 

Later, while pitching for Holdenville High in a 
schoolboy tournament, ‘‘Jay’’ twirled against 
three teams in one afternoon and won all three 
games. In one of the contests he poled out a home 
run into a nearby cane patch. The ball was never 
found and the program was delayed for many min- 
utes until another ball could be located. 
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‘‘Shucks,’’ remarked Dean to his teammates late 
that afternoon. ‘‘Just wait until I get my name in 
the papers.’’ 

His customary dress at the time was a slouch 
cap which he wore over one ear, a pair of ragged 
overalls and a faded blue shirt. He wore boots only 
in extreme cold and through snow. He was shy of 
girls. He did not smoke or chew or drink, except 
an occasional glass of cider. 

The Deans’ diet consisted mostly of sorghum 
and corn bread and even at that time Dizzy Dean 
boasted that Brother Paul was the only human be- 
ing better than himself. 

The baseball bug had bitten him deeply and be- 
tween games and during the evenings he slipped 
away to the one-room postoffice at Spaulding where 
he heard the chat and talk of the old-timers who 
knew the major league baseball players and their 
records by heart. Sometimes he would earn money 
for new balls and bats by selling newspapers from 
farm to farm. 

The motherless quartet were always poor but 
never miserable. They were always wondering 
how they would last through the winters. But they 
met their needs, paid their debts and when they 
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ran out of finances they fought shy of borrowing 
or buying on credit. 

The brothers rarely quarreled for the simple 
reason that Dizzy was always the master. Elmer 
and Paul dressed like Dizzy but they could not 
match his boastful and colorful nature. Elmer, in- 
cidentally, became a peanut vendor at a Houston, 
Texas, baseball park where Dizzy was pitcher. At 
Spaulding, Dizzy was always ready to fight at the 
drop of a hat. It is said that he never lost a fight 
or a baseball game at Spaulding. 

It was at the age of sixteen, in the middle of a 
baseball game at Holdenville, that Dizzy decided 
to seek fame and fortune in other parts of the 
world. Ina huff at some decision during the game, 
Dizzy threw the ball against a building, stomped 
his glove into the ground and marched home. 

He went into the fields and found his father and 
brothers hard at work. He bade them good-bye 
and with’a promise that ‘‘I’ll come back famous 
before long,’’ he was off down the road toward 
Texas. 

He begged rides into the Lone Star State. There 
he fibbed about his age and enlisted in the army for 
nine months. He became a member of the 12th 
Field Artillery at Fort Sam Houston. 
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Pa Dean and his two sons were dismayed at 
Dizzy’s sudden action. When they gathered the 
night the boy left for parts unknown they pledged 
themselves to find him. At last they heard from 
him and Pa Dean visited the boy at the Texas fort 
for Diz had joined the army. Pa Dean returned 
home finally and with his sons they labored and 
saved their pennies. They gathered $120, enough 
to buy Diz’s way out of the Army. 

‘*But in the Army I had got my first real pair of 
shoes,’’ says Dean. ‘‘And I heard that an army 
team at San Antonio wanted a winning pitcher. So 
I joined the team merely as a pitcher.’’ 

The youngster won many a game for the Texas 
post and gained much good, sound baseball train- 
ing. It was during his days of pitching at San An- 
tonio that Don Curtis, a representative of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, watched the boy in action. He 
reported to St. Louis and added that any young- 
ster winning with such regularity should be culti- 
vated for possible major league duty later on. 

But the Curtis report was not followed by con- 
crete action in St. Louis and after the Army team 
disbanded Dizzy took a job in the Bell Telephone 
stock room at $4.50 a day and played baseball for 
the telephone team for nothing. 
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‘‘That was darn good money for a family that 
had to pick a hundred pounds of cotton for every 
dollar they earned.’’ 

Dizzy played as a shortstop for the utilities team 
and was a failure. So he was allowed to pitch and 
the telephone company’s coach pasted a sheet of 
paper on a wall and made Dizzy shoot fast ones at 
the paper to gain control. 

“In 1929 I won 15 of 16 games,’’ recalls Dean. 
‘‘And the telephone company team won the city 
and Texas titles. James Brought, a first sergeant 
at Fort Sam Houston, persuaded John McGraw to 
give me a chance in the Spring of 1930. I reported 
to the Giants’ training camp and McGraw never 
looked at me. Finally he said: ‘Go out there and 
run around and catch balls.’ I went into the out- 
field and ran until my tongue hung out. On the 
third day I bumped into an outfielder and McGraw 
chased me out of the park. ‘Get out,’ he screeched, 
‘before you kill a good ball player!’ 

‘<A few days later Don Curtis again asked me to 
talk with him at the Blue Bonnet Hotel at San An- 
tonio. He offered me a drink of red likker. I re- 
fused. He offered me a smoke. I refused. ‘You 
are the kind of a boy we want,’ said Curtis then 
and I signed a contract for $300 a month and they 
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gave me a check for $250 for expenses. I liked 
those men.’’ 

Then his advance was more rapid. He was 
shipped to St. Joseph, Missouri, in the Western 
Association. He burned the league with his natural 
speed and his hard-earned control. He pitched in 
25 games and won 17 with a team that was in last 
place. In mid-season he was transferred to Hous- 
ton in the Texas League. He had started eight 
games and won six when he was taken up to pitch 
one game with the St. Louis Cardinals against 
Pittsburgh. 

However, it was during his days with Houston 
that an incident occurred that truly displayed the 
Dean fighting heart. He was only 19 years of age 
at the time and he was pitching against Dallas. 
The batter was a 220 pounder, hard as a Maverick 
steer. The big boy was annoyed and directed a bar- 
rage of verbal abuse at our hero. Dizzy resented 
the remarks and replied to that effect. The big 
batter stormed out to the mound and knocked Dizzy 
down with a terrific right hand punch to the face. 
Several times Dean arose and each time the big 
boy hit him again. Finally help arrived at the 
mound and Dizzy was assisted into the clubhouse. 
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There they restored him and Dizzy finished the 
game, winning 38 to 0. 

The nickname Dizzy was given to Dean when he 
was pitching for the Fort Sam Houston team. The 
San Antonio team of the Texas League had sched- 
uled a spring-training exhibition game with the 
Chicago White Sox who were in the Alamo City 
preparing for the coming season. Dizzy had been 
working with the San Antonio team and he was as- 
signed the job of facing the major leaguers. 

Dean mowed down the Sox with amazing regu- 
larity. Then the Texans added insult to injury by 
scoring a few runs. 

‘*Knock that Dizzy kid out of the box!’’ yelled 
the Sox coach, white with rage. 

But the ‘‘dizzy rookie’’ waxed better and better 
as the game progressed and the White Sox did not 
seore. That was the first time Dean had faced 
major league competition and it was the occasion 
of his adding a nickname that has gathered box- 
office value. 

It was Gabby Street who picked Dean to start 
against the Pittsburgh Pirates late in 1930 when 
the Cardinals had the National League pennant 
safely won, the third pennant in five seasons. 
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Dizzy held the Pirates to three hits and a single 
run and won the ball game. As a reward for his 
showing, Street offered to take him along on the 
World Series trip, paying all expenses. This the 
cocky Dean youngster refused to accept because 
he would not be eligible to pitch in the blue ribbon 
classic of baseball. 

Dean ‘had enough pitching talent to gain him a 
place in the major leagues in 1931 but Branch 
Rickey, vice president and general manager of the 
Cardinals, sent him back to the minors for mental 
and physical seasoning. Rickey admitted the boy 
had worlds of promise but wisely decided not to 
rush the young man’s development. 

So back to Houston went Dizzy and he won 26 
games, losing 16. He added to his natural confi- 
dence by this record in which he pitched 304 inn- 
ings, fanned 303 batters, gave 90 bases on balls 
and had an earned run average of .153 to lead the 
league. 

So that the Cardinals the next year—1932— 
made the Dizzy one a regular as the team swung 
into the Southern training camp. He was picked 
to pitch against the Athletics and Manager Gabby 
Street sent him up against the heavy hitting Phila- 
delphians to see how he would react should he be 
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knocked out of the box. Instead Dizzy fanned more 
than the usual number and won the game. 

Dizzy returned to the bench and started to brag. 

*“‘T would have won the World Series last year 
the same way if I had been eligible to pitch,’’ he 
pronounced. ‘‘You thought (turning to Manager 
Street) that I was just a breeze from the south- 
west. But when I saw that my outfield couldn’t 
support me today, I turned to fanning the batters. 
I set them down—Cochrane, Simmons, Foxx—in 
order and, just think of it, I used only my second- 
speed ball. If I had turned on number one they 
would not have hit off a foul tip. I’m saving num- 
ber one for the National League in the next World 
Series.”’ 

Previous to reporting to the Cardinals spring 
training camp Dizzy was in Wichita Falls, Kan- 
sas, where he met J. Alvin Crowder, president of 
the Texas League. 

‘“‘Good morning, president,’’ beamed our Diz. 
“‘So the old boy is prowling around himself to- 
night, eh? Well, Sir! I’m not one to squawk. Us 
stars and presidents must have our fun.’’ 

‘‘That will cost you,’’ growled President Crow- 
der, ‘‘ten dollars if you are ever sent back to the 
Texas League.”’ 
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But one event happened previous to his debut as 
a regular with the Cardinals that Dean really took 
seriously. He married Miss Patricia Nash of 
Houston. Miss Patricia was twenty-four at the 
time and Dizzy was twenty. Dr. Harry Knowles 
of the First Christian Church was the officiating 
clergyman on that June 16th, the day after Dizzy 
had won his tenth victory in thirteen starts for the 
season of 1931. As an additional present to his 
bride Dizzy promised to defeat the Fort Worth 
Cats the following night. And he kept his prom- 
ise. 

The bride soon discovered her husband was no- 
torious for mishandling his money and Mrs. Dean 
was not long announcing her decision to take care 
of the family’s finances. 

And writing here of Dean’s mishandling of 
money recalls that upon the occasion of his win- 
ning the single game for the Cardinals against the 
Pirates in 1930 the young man bought practically 
everything in St. Louis and charged it to the front 
office. When the officials called him to the carpet 
they made the discovery they had in Diz a sincere 
country boy who thought that since he was with 
the Cardinals everything was free. They added 
the bills and found he had spent more than his 1931 
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salary. So that in 1931 he was put under a budget 
of one dollar a day, a budget directed by the busi- 
ness manager of the Houston Buffs. 

Thus it came to pass that Dizzy’s bride decided 
to do the uncommon thing and travel with her hus- 
band on all road trips, settling the amount of his 
spendings and arranging his day’s activities off 
the baseball field. 

When he joined the Cardinals in 1932 he had the 
team’s march to the World championship all 
mapped out, as witness this quotation from a let- 
ter he addressed to a Texas newspaper friend. 
‘“The Cards won 102 games last year. I ought to 
be able to add 25 or 30 victories to this myself and 
this guy, Martin (Pepper Martin of the 1931 series 
fame) ought to toss in at least a dozen extra. I fig- 
ure about 141 games for us.”’ 

This despite that the modern record for major 
league team victories in one season is 116 set in 
1906. When this letter was re-printed in Texas the 
comment in his friend’s newspaper was: ‘‘Of all 
prophets Dean is the most dizzy.”’ 

It was about this time that Brother Paul had his 
start in organized baseball. In one of his many 
trips to the Cardinal front office to chat with 
Branch Rickey, Dizzy mentioned he had a brother 
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‘‘who was pretty good at chukkin’ rocks at squir- 
rels when I last seen him. He tells me in his letters 
he has pitched some for the San Antonio team. 
Maybe you’d like to look at him.’’ 

When the Cardinals started South for spring 
training Rickey and Dean took a jaunt over to San 
Antonio to inspect the younger Dean. They learned 
he was working on a farm a few miles outside the 
city. 

Let Dean tell the story of the meeting of Paul 
and Branch Rickey: 

‘‘Branch and me found the scamp working in a 
cotton patch with nothing on but an old straw hat 
and a pair of overalls. He was barefoot and a-grin- 
ning. Why, I could have broken his neck, I was so 
glad to see him. 

‘¢And I say to Branch, I say, ‘This’s my brother 
Paul.’ And, you know Branch—he knows a ball 
player even in a cotton field. He’s a great kid. 

‘* And you know the rest.’’ 

There is a story that Rickey photographed Paul 
in that patch of cotton field that afternoon and this 
photograph is one of Rickey’s most prized posses- 
sions. Paul was taken along by his brother and the 
Cardinals’ official. He was shipped to Springfield, 
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Missouri, in the Western Association. Rickey kept 
Paul—or Daffy, as he later became known—at 
Springfield and the club won, after a poor start, 
both halves of a split season. Paul was only eight- 
een years of age at the time. 

Dizzy Dean pitched with the Cardinals through 
the season of 1932, playing in 46 games, winning 
18 and losing 15. He pitched the most innings of 
any twirler in either the National or American 
Leagues, 286 innings, and his 191 strikeouts led all 
major-league competition. Dean was paid $7,500 
that year and the same salary held for 1933. 

Jimmy Wilson, present manager of the Phillies, 
tells an incident about Dizzy Dean early in 1932. 
He was catching for the Cardinals at the time. 

Says Wilson: 

“Tf you ever saw a fresh rookie you did when 
this kid blew in: Well, his name was Dean. In the 
first place he started out by borrowing my shoes 
and wearing my shirts and socks. 

‘“¢You wouldn’t want a great pitcher to go 
around with only one shirt would you, Jimmy?’, 
the kid said to me as he helped himself to my best. 

“‘T’ll never forget the day,’’ Wilson continues, 
‘when Diz came to me with this request, ‘Tell the 
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Sarge (Gabby Street) that I won’t be out for work 
today. I’m going fishing and he won’t have a 
chance to look at my fast one.’ 

‘“Boy oh boy! How the ‘Old Sarge’ hollered. By 
that time Gabby had decided it did no good to bawl 
out Dizzy or to fine him out of his salary. The only 
way he could punish him was to bar him from the 
ballpark for a few days. Dizzy was so crazy to play 
baseball that a few days out of the park was enough 
to convince the Dizzy one that he shouldn’t go fish- 
ing during practice hours. 

‘‘One of the most amazing things about Dizzy 
Dean,’’ says Wilson, ‘‘is his complete confidence 
in himself. He doesn’t seem to be bragging ex- 
actly. He believes he can beat any ball club, any- 
where and at any time. And he usually can with 
any kind of luck at all.’’ 

It was in 1933 that Dizzy registered his first real 
records. He pitched in 48 games, leading all other 
big leaguers. He struck out 199, which was once 
more ‘‘tops’’ in that department. He won 20 and 
lost 18 and he pitched 293 innings. 

On the afternoon of July 30, 1933 he set an all- 
time big league record by striking out 17 batters in 
one game. The former record was 16, held by four 
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pitchers. In the same game that Dizzy established 
his high-water strike out mark, Catcher Wilson set 
an all-time record by making 18 putouts. 

The Cardinals won the first game, 8-2. Dizzy had 
been given more rest than usual and pitched with 
devastating speed, baffling the best of the Chicago 
players, including Floyd Herman three times, 
Koenig, Cutler, Hendrick, Demaree, Jurges and 
W. Herman twice and Grimes and Mosolf once. 
Five strikeouts were registered on called third 
strikes. The previous record of 16 strike outs had 
been held by Frank (Noodles) Hahn of the old Cin- 
cinnati Reds of the ‘‘Gay Nineties,’’ Rube Wad- 
dell of the St. Louis Browns, Christy Mathewson 
and one Nap Rucker. 

Old timers began on that afternoon of July 30, 
1933 to predict that Jerome Herman (Dizzy) Dean 
would become the greatest pitcher of all-time. And, 
incidentally, the Cardinals defeated the Cubs in 
the second game of that famous doubleheader, 6-5. 

From then onward the world admired the great 
Dean’s pitching but was often convulsed with 
laughter by his antics. It was on June 6, 1933 that 
Dizzy swapped punches with Paul Derringer of the 
Cincinnati Reds. The Cardinals won that day, 6-2, 
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but the contest was featured by this fight. Der- 
ringer was pitching in the bull-pen and Dizzy was 
on the bench when the fighting began. 

‘‘Dean was riding the life out of me,’’ com- 
plained Derringer after the battle, during which 
the spectators threw a barrage of soda-pop bottles 
onto the diamond. No damage resulted to Der- 
ringer and Dean and it was about a month later on 
July Fourth that the great Dizzy ran afoul of more 
trouble. 

He was fined $100 by Gabby Street for missing 
an exhibition game at Elmira, N. Y. Dizzy com- 
plained that it was not his fault. It seems that he 
climbed aboard the right train but rolled into a 
lower in the wrong car and when he awoke in the 
morning he was in Pittsburgh instead of Elmira. 
On July 8, Street rescinded his order for a $100 
fine for the Elmira incident because Dean shut out 
the Dodgers. 

‘‘T told Dizzy before the Dodger game,’’ ex- 
plained Street, ‘‘that if he turned back the Brook- 
lyn club without a run that I would let him keep his 
$100. Winning wouldn’t do him any good. It must 
be a whitewash and the score was 1-0 for St. 
Louis.’’ 

At the end of the season of 1933, Dizzy an- 
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nounced he would be a holdout for 1934. He had 
received $7,500 plus $1,000 for 1933. Now he was 
asking $15,000 for ’34. 

“‘T can afford to hold out for what I’m worth,”’ 
quoth Dizzy. ‘‘You know some of these fellows 
think I’m really dizzy because that is my nick- 
name. They think I just collect my pay and throw 
it away. But, instead, I’ve been socking it away in 
the bank.’’ 

But finally, with salary difficulties settled and 
Dean back in uniform, the Cardinals swung into 
action for ’34. It was a big year for Dizzy. He 
played in 50 games, led all winners with 30 victo- 
ries as compared to seven losses for a percentage 
of .811. He became the strikeout king for the third 
year in succession with 195 and had an earned run 
average of 2.65. 

Our hero also won two of the four games of the 
World Series—Paul won the other two—and he 
was awarded the title of ‘‘most valuable player.’’ 
His salary was raised to $8,500 but by the end of 
the year he had amassed a grand total of $74,000 
by extra-curricular activities at the end of the sea- 
son. 

Dizzy opened 1934 by predicting that ‘‘Me and 
Paul will win 45 games this season.’’ His boast as- 
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tounded baseball critics and brought much deroga- 
tory comment throughout the land. However, it so 
happened that the pair accounted for 49 victories, 
Paul contributing 19 as his part of his first com- 
plete year in the majors with Brother Dizzy. 

Around the first of June, Dizzy went on a two- 
day ‘‘strike’’ on account of a sore arm but he re- 
ported for work after the two days in better physi- 
cal and mental condition. On July 23, he defeated 
the New York Giants, 6-5 for his 18th win of the 
1934 season and it was also his tenth straight. This 
reduced the Giants’ lead to three games over the 
third-place Cardinals. The Chicago Cubs were in 
second place, two games behind the Giants. On 
August 10 Dizzy won his 21st of the season and his 
second game in two days, defeating the Cincinnati 
Reds, 10 to 4. 

It was on Aug. 13 that Dizzy and Daffy refused 
to accompany the Cardinals to Detroit for an exhi- 
bition game. They were fined $150, Dizzy to pay 
$100 and Daffy $50. 

The next day Frankie Frisch, then manager of 
the Cardinals, suspended both men for refusing to 
accept the fines ‘‘gracefully.’’ Frisch was deter- 
mined, unlike Street, to rule the Deans and be sole 
boss. 
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‘We are going to Florida, me and Paul,’’ an- 
nounced Dean, ‘‘for a fishing trip and if we have 
enough money coming after that they can take 
those fines out of our pay. 

‘‘Of course,’’ he added, ‘‘they might remit those 
fines quickly when they find out how badly they 
need us.’’ 

Up to that time they had won 33 games between 
them, losing only 11. And as a parting gesture, 
Dizzy tore up his uniform and that of another 
player. 

Manager Frisch was adamant. 

‘“No player, or two players, can be bigger than 
the game or bigger than their team. They will be 
disciplined now even if we finish last—which, of 
course, we won’t.’’ 

The remainder of the St. Louis club then gave 
Frisch a unanimous vote of confidence. 

On August 16 the two Deans ran up the ‘‘white 
flag.’’ They wanted to come back. 

‘“‘Ten more days off the payroll,’’ snapped 
Frisch. 

The case went to Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis after Dizzy and Daffy had been suspended 
seven days. 

Landis, high commissioner of baseball, decided 
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in favor of Frisch so that for his refusal to pay the 
$100 fine Dizzy lost $485. He lost $350 because of 
the seven days off the payroll, $36 for two uniforms 
and the $100 fine. 

But the Deans and Frisch and Cardinals carried 
on and on Sept. 29 the great Dizzy defeated the 
Reds, 4-0, for the 29th victory that year and his 
sixth shutout. The triumph sent the Cardinals into 
a deadlock for the leadership of the National 
League. Brother Paul turned back the Reds the 
next day and two days later Dizzy pitched against 
the same Cincinnati team and won. This last vic- 
tory clinched the league pennant for the Deans, 
Manager Frisch and the Cardinals. 

Dizzy speaks of that last victory as the greatest 
thrill of the 1934 season. 

‘“When the last batter came up I thought to my- 
self ‘poor kid, what a tough spot for him. I’m go- 
ing to throw him three perfect balls.’’’ This is 
Dizzy speaking, again. 

‘‘So I threw three perfect strikes,’’ recalls 
Dizzy. ‘‘The kid hardly took the bat off his shoul- 
der. Yes, I like the tight spots. They show what a 
fellow can really do.’’ 

On the afternoon of Oct. 3, the great Dizzy faced 
the Detroit Tigers in the first game of the World 
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Series and he turned them back, 8 to 3, holding 
Mickey Cochrane’s men to eight scattered blows. 

Dizzy came into the dressing room that day and 
while the howling mob outside called for the great 
pitching star to appear in the door and while his 
hilarious mates pounded him on the back Dizzy 
grandly announced: 

‘Boys, I’m telling you the truth when I’m tell- 
ing you that I was terrible. 

“That old curve ball of mine just wouldn’t 
break. I couldn’t ‘go to town’ so the result was 
that I just had to pitch my head off.’’ 

Someone piped up with the question of what 
Brother Pau! would do the following day. 

‘“Boy,’’ answered Dizzy, ‘‘he’ll knock ’em silly 
with that fast one of his. How he can throw it past 
those corners !’’ 

And the Dean boys carried out their promises. 
Paul won two games and Dizzy won two to win the 
series from the Tigers four games to three. Dean 
was hit on the head while pitching the third game 
of the series. The ball was thrown by Bill Rogell, 
Detroit shortstop. The Great One was carried out 
of the ball park and screaming headlines through- 
out the land proclaimed the greatest pitching sen- 
sation of the day had been stricken. But Dizzy was 
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back on the mound the next day. He lost that game 
to Tommy Bridges, Detroit pitching star, but, still 
undaunted, Dizzy and Daffy won the next two and 
the Cardinals became champions of the world. 

There were parades in St. Louis for the Dean 
boys and Dizzy was not only acclaimed the most 
valuable baseball player but the sports writers of 
the country voted him to be the outstanding ath- 
lete of the year 1934. In rolled the $74,000 as Dizzy 
went on a vaudeville tour with his brother and 
toured the warmer climes playing with a barn- 
storming team. He endorsed several brands of 
breakfast food and other products of various man- 
ufacturers. 

Finally on Dee. 5, 1934, Dizzy signed for a salary 
he declared to total between $20,000 and $26,000. 

‘Boy, Iam happy !’’ breathed Dizzy as he signed 
this contract and thought back over his life to the 
hard, back-breaking days of the cotton fields. 

Despite his announcement that he had signed in 
December, two months later Dean declared he was 
once more a holdout and that he thought seriously 
of retiring from baseball. 

‘“‘Unless,’? he roared, ‘‘I get a contract for 
$25,000 at once, I’ll jack it up to $30,000 within two 
days!’’ 
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The controversy ended when the Cardinals re- 
ported that his contract called for $20,000 with a 
$5,000 bonus. 

In the following March he was headtined again 
in daily papers when he started a feud with the 
great George Herman (Babe) Ruth. Dizzy re- 
sented, apparently, the shift of the home run king 
from the New York Yankees of the American 
League to the Boston Braves of the National cir- 
cuit. 

In a press interview Dizzy declared: ‘‘Ruth 
made all his money in the American League. Why 
doesn’t he stay there? For one, I’m going to pan 
him every time I see him in a National League 
park. Whenever I pitch against him I’ll bear down 
plenty and strike him out.’’ 

Several weeks later Dizzy and Ruth met on a 
Florida diamond during a spring training exhibi- 
tion. 

‘Don’t believe all you read in the newspapers, 
Babe,’’ smiled Dizzy as the pair met on the side- 
lines. 

Dizzy and Babe Ruth posed for photographs, 
both wreathed in big smiles and shaking hands. 
Thus ended what promised to be the best feud of 
the 1935 season. 
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Between that day in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
and April 3, the great Dean found that his routine 
press notices were growing smaller by the hours 
and he burst forth with a roar that ‘‘I’m all fed up 
with baseball and will retire after this season. I 
hate spring training sessions. You go chasing that 
ball in the outfield until your heart is palpitating 
so fast you wonder if it’s going to break. That’s 
why I’m quitting after this year. And I’m not go- 
ing to kill myself pitching this season, either.”’ 

After this blast and after Dizzy missed the train 
to an exhibition game at Dublin, Georgia, the world 
was surprised when the Great One quietly paid the 
new $100 fine quietly. This, it seems, was the turn- 
ing point in the Dean outbursts of temperament 
and his escapades in 1935 were less frequent than 
in earlier days. 

After the season started in 1935 Judge Landis 
informed Dizzy that unless he held to his agree- 
ment, wherein he was to receive $20,000 and 
bonuses along the route, he would be violating the 
rules of baseball. Once more Dean quietly accepted 
the ruling without comment or outward show of 
emotion. 

But not for long did the Dean family star re- 
main out of the big headlines for on June 4, 1935 
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he engaged in a fist fight with a teammate, Joe 
Medwick, in a dugout at Pittsburgh. 

Dizzy was pitching that day and after the Pi- 
rates had scored a four run rally in the third inn- 
ing, Dizzy returned to the dugout to accuse his 
mates of ‘‘quitting’’ behind him. His colleagues, 
in turn, accused Dean of ‘‘loafing.’? One word led 
to another and finally the great one and Joe were 
flouncing all over the dugout floor. 

The Cardinals lost the game, 9 to 5, and Manager 
Frisch threatened to fine Dean $10,000 for his be- 
havior. Dean gave innumerable newspaper inter- 
views and in every conferen¢e with the writers he 
was never contrite. The following Sunday the St. 
Louis club returned home and Dizzy walked to the 
mound to pitch. He was aghast when 14,000 angry 
throats in the home-town grandstands boohed him 
to the high heavens and one section of the upper 
tiers threw a barrage of lemons at him. The boohs 
changed to cheers when Dizzy pitched one of his 
most brilliant games to win, 13-2. 

After the 1935 season was over and the Cardi- 
nals had finished a disappointing runner-up to the 
Cubs in the National League, Dizzy started an- 
other barn-storming tour of vaudeville stages and 
whistle-stop diamonds. 
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‘“‘T’m making more on this trip than I made all 
year with the Cardinals,’’ quoth our hero. 

But big Jerome was merely whistling past a 
graveyard. On Oct. 19 the Dean All-Stars had 
reached Chattanooga. The crowd at the field num- 
bered only 375. Dizzy became so disgruntled he re- 
fused to pitch and wrote out a check fer $25 against 
his own personal account to appease the Chatta- 
nooga promoter. 

The next day the team hit New Orleans and were 
met by only 200 customers. Dizzy balked again. 

‘‘T can make more money playing cards on a 
railroad train,’’ complained the star. Later, how- 
ever, on Oct. 27, 1935, to be exact, he pitched at Los 
Angeles for both sides and was credited with a vic- 
tory and a loss in one game. He played for both 
the minor and major league stars of Los Angeles 
before a crowd of 18,000. Dizzy pitched three inn- 
ings for the ‘‘minors’’ and gave five hits and two 
runs. He then relieved Newton Kimball for the 
‘‘majors’’ and won the game, 12-4. All in all, he 
gave 12 hits and six earned runs. 

Thus Dean came to the dawn of the 1936 season 
in which the Cardinals once more finished below the 
top, trailing the New York Giants who later lost 
the world series to the New York Yankees. How- 
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ever, Dizzy’s record for 1936 was a good one. He 
won 24 games and lost 13. Paul, however, came 
down in mid-season with a misery in his pitching 
arm and it was Paul’s failure to do better than win 
five games while losing five that cost the Cardinals 
their chance to get back on the pinnacle. Paul was 
forced to leave the team in August and it was his 
unexpected departure that started the crumbling 
of the Cardinals’ title hopes. 

That the great Dizzy still could unleash dazzling 
speed and perfect control was demonstrated in the 
National and American League all-star game in 
Boston on July 7, 1936. In accordance with the 
rules of that game the opposing managers— 
Charlie Grimm of the Chicago Cubs and Joe Mc- 
Carthy of the New York Yankees—were to use one 
pitcher every three innings. Dizzy started the 
game for the National Leaguers and bowled down 
the famed American League sluggers like ten pins. 

In those three blinding innings in Boston, Dean, 
issued two bases on balls and not one member of 
the slugging American League nine hit the ball 
out of the infield. Dean complained at the end of 
the three innings—after declaring before the game 
that he felt ‘‘terrible’’—in favor of a change of 
rules. He felt that had he been allowed to continue 
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for the nine complete innings he might have estab- 
lished a one-game record for all-time baseball. 

Luke Appling of the Chicago White Sox was 
first to face Dean in Boston that day. He walked 
on four pitched balls. Charlie Gehringer of the de- 
fending Detroit champions, the second batter, 
popped out to the infield and Joe DiMaggio, the 
sensational New York Yankee rookie, bounced into 
an easy double-play. The side was retired in 
double-quick time. 

Lou Gehrig, the home run king of the Yankees, 
was first to face Dean in the second inning of the 
Boston all-star game and Lou walked. Earl Aver- 
ill, Cleveland outfielder, was an infield out. Rick 
Ferrell, Boston Red Sox catcher, was called out on 
strikes and then, to end the inning, Dean swerved 
and caught the great Gehrig off first base. 

That was one of the biggest thrills of Dean’s ca- 
reer and as the Yankee home-run king waddled 
back to his bench, Dean laughed loud and yelled: 
‘‘Lou, why don’t you do your sleeping before and 
not during these all-star games?’’ 

In the third Boston inning Dean himself threw 
out Ray Radcliff, Chicago White Sox outfielder, at 
first base. Frank Higgins of the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics and Robert Moses Grove, Boston Red Sox 
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pitcher, both struck out in order to end one of the 
most spectacular three innings of pressure pitch- 
ing ever exhibited by the great Dean or anybody 
else. In the 1937 All-Star game at Washington, 
Dean had a big toe broken by a ball hit by Earl 
Averill. He rested two weeks, and then pitched 
against the Bees in Boston without any condition- 
ing. The result was a sore shoulder, which im- 
paired his effectiveness for the rest of the 1937 
season, throughout 1938, and may have meant his 
finish as a super-star. 

Just before the 1938 season started, Dean was 
traded by the Cardinals to the Chicago Cubs for 
$185,000, aud pitchers Curt Davis and Clyde 
Shoun. It was a big gamble for the Cubs, but they 
won the pennant even though Dean could con- 
tribute little because of a sore shoulder that made 
it impossible for him to throw the ball very fast. 

But Dean exhibited wonderful courage and per- 
haps hit the peak of his popularity when he pitched 
the second game of the World Series. For seven 
innings he baffled the champions with a mixture of 
soft curves and exact control, but he lost his game 
when Frank Crosetti hit a home run in the eighth 
inning. In closing this chapter, let us ask Dizzy 
one more question: 
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‘‘Dizzy, what must a young schoolboy or sandlot 
pitcher have to make good in the big leagues?”’ 

‘‘A good, natural arm; speed, control and confi- 
dence in himself. These things any ball player 
must have to make good in the big time. He must 
be able to take great disappointments and not let 
them get the best of him. Take good care of him- 
self and keep away from bad habits.”’ 

Thank you—and good luck to you, Dizzy! 


JEROME HERMAN (DIZZY) DEAN 


Born, Holdenville, Oklahoma, January 11, 1911 
Bats Right. Throws Right. Height, 6 feet, 334 inches. 
Weight, 189 pounds 


YEAR CLUB LEA. G. LP. W. L. PCT. 8.0. B.B. 4H. AVG. 
1930 St. Joseph W.L. 32 217 17 8 .680 134 77 204 3.69 
1930 Houston T.L. 14 85 8 2 .800 95 49 62 2.82 
1930 St. Louis NL 1 9 1 01000 5 3 8 1.00 
1931 Houston T.L. 41 304 26 10 .722 303 90 210 1.53 
1932 St. Louis N.L. 46 286 18 15 .545 191 102 280 3.30 
1933 St. Louis N.L. 48 293 20 18 .526 199 64 279 3.04 
1934 St. Louis N.L. 50 312 30 7 .811 195 75 288 2.65 
1935 St. Louis N.L. 50 324 28 12 .700 182 82 326 3.11 
1936 St. Louis N.L. 51 315 24 13 .649 195 53 310 3.17 
1937 St. Louis N.L. 27 197 18 10 .565 120 33 200 2.70 
1938 Chicago N.L. 18 69 7 1 # .875 21 8 64 2.20 
Complete Major 

League Totals 

Years—6 286 1805 141 76 .691 940 367 1467 


WORLD'S SERIES RECORD 
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CHAPTER V 


JOSEPH THOMAS DIMAGGIO: AT TWENTY-ONE A MASTER 
OF BASEBALL 


By Harold Kaese, Sports writer, Boston Evening 
Transcript 


In the short space of six months, 21-year old Jo- 
seph Thomas DiMaggio became a famous Ameri- 
can athlete. Between April and October of 1936 
the young outfielder batted so powerfully, fielded 
so steadily, threw so accurately, and ran the bases 
so speedily, that the New York Yankees won the 
American League pennant, and then went on to 
climax the major league season by winning the 
World Series from the New York Giants, four 
games to two. 

When the devastating might and power that had 
enabled the Yankees to blast aside all opposition in 
their path to baseball’s highest honors was being 
toasted in New York the night of October 6, after 


the Yanks had won the autumnal classic with a 
137 
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lop-sided 13 to 5 victory in the sixth game, baseball 
men—players, managers, scouts, owners, report- 
ers, editors, and columnists—agreed that the dom- 
inating figure, the key man, the spark-plug of the 
victors was the fuzzy-cheeked youngster from Cal- 
ifornia, Joe DiMaggio. 

It was DiMaggio the hard hitter who gave the 
Yanks the extra punch they needed to win their 
first American League pennant since 1932. It was 
DiMaggio the tireless hustler who inspired the oth- 
er stars of the team, Lazzeri, Selkirk, Dickey, and 
Gehrig. It was DiMaggio the versatile rookie who 
made New York fandom forget Babe Ruth, or at 
least hastened the journey of the slugger to the 
hazy kingdom of legendary heroes. 

In the six months between April and October, Di- 
Maggio established himself as the rookie sensation 
of 1936. His entrance to the major league field was 
the most brilliant since the debut of Tyrus Ray- 
mond Cobb in 1905. As an athlete who became fa- 
mous despite the surcharged publicity, adulation, 
and flattery that was heaped upon him long before 
he left the minor leagues, Joe DiMaggio deserves 
a niche among the great American athletes of 1936. 

Joe DiMaggio was born of Italian parents in 
Martinez, California, November 25, 1914, the year 
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the Great War started. Martinez is 52 miles down 
the coast from San Francisco, the city to which the 
DiMaggios moved before Joseph was a year old. 
In San Francisco his father prospered for many 
years as a salmon and herring fisherman. Young 
Joseph used to go out in his father’s boat, along 
with his older brothers, but even when he was old 
enough to haul a net, he never worked as a fisher- 
man. 

Of the nine children in the DiMaggio family, Joe, 
christened Giuseppe, was fourth oldest. Four of 
the children were girls, and by the time Joseph left 
for the Yankees training camp in Florida in the 
spring of 1936, the four sisters, Nellie, Mamie, 
Marie, and Frances, all were married. 

The two oldest boys in the family, Tom and 
Mike, followed their father’s leadership and be- 
came fishermen. The day Joe left with Frank Cro- 
setti for the long overland ride across the conti- 
nent, Tom and Mike sailed their own boat out from 
Meiggs’s wharf on the North Beach section of San 
Francisco, intending to bring back a load of fish 
for the tables of San Francisco citizens. It was not 
a red-letter day for Tom and Mike when Brother 
Joe left to join the Yankees. But seven months 
later, when Brother Joe returned, Tom and Mike 
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were on hand with a band to welcome home a broth- 
er who had become famous. 

The first ball player in the DiMaggio family was 
Vince, and he it was, as we shall learn, who opened 
the way for Joseph’s entrance into the professional 
game. The youngest boy, Dominick, was heading 
for a major league career when Joe left to join 
the New York club. Although only nineteen at the 
time and though he had to wear heavy glasses, 
Dominick was an exceptional batsman. Indeed, 
Joe thinks Dominick eventually will be the best 
hitter in the DiMaggio family. 

Joe DiMaggio lived and played like any other 
boy until he was thirteen. He played baseball on 
playground teams and at Francisco Junior High 
School. When he reached thirteen, however, he be- 
came tired of the game, and, strange to say, retired. 

‘‘T liked tennis and touch football and played 
a bit of basketball,’? DiMaggio answered, when 
asked why he retired at such a young age. ‘‘Base- 
ball just simply bored me stiff. Maybe I played 
too much. I went to Galileo High School, where I 
didn’t play, and then got tired of going to school 
and quit to go to work. 

“Well, I got a job, but I worked only one day. It 
was the only day in my life that I ever worked, I 
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guess. I joined an orange juice company, but after 
peeling oranges—and the skin of my fingers—for 
eight hours, I resigned.’’ 

We can thank some unknown Italian chums who 
lived in the North Beach section for bringing Joe 
DiMaggio back to baseball. They brought him out 
of his premature retirement by organizing a boys’ 
team and asking him to help. The quiet, modest 
DiMaggio was reluctant at first, but in the end their 
persuasion won him over. At that time only a hand- 
ful of boys raised a cheer. Today millions of base- 
ball fans are grateful. 

Since the day he again picked up a bat, life has 
been one knock after another for DiMaggivn— 
knocks off good and bad pitchers. In 1930 he hit 
.555 for an olive oil company’s team, and the next 
year he hit .630 for a fruit company’s nine, a feat 
which won for him a pair of spiked shoes. DiMag- 
gio refused a $150-a-month offer to play for the 
San Francisco Missions in 1931, because he could 
make more money playing semi-professional base- 
ball. 

Throughout his amateur and semi-professional 
career, DiMaggio was an infielder, and it was as a 
shortstop that he broke into professional baseball. 
In the fall of 1932, Augie Galan, then shortstop of 
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the San Francisco Seals and now an outfielder with 
the Chicago Cubs, wanted to leave the team a few 
days before the end of the season, so he could join 
a barn-storming team that was going to play in 
Honolulu. 

Jim Caveney was managing the Seals at the time 
and he was quite willing to have Galan catch his 
boat, but did not see how he could because the 
Seals were short of infielders. Now it chanced that 
Vince DiMaggio was an outfielder on the Seals, 
having joined them early in the 1932 season after 
becoming prominent on San Francisco sandlots. 
He offered a solution to Caveney’s problem. 

‘IT have a young brother who is a pretty fair 
shortstop,’’ he told the manager. ‘‘His name is 
Joe and he does pretty well with semi-pro teams 
around here. He can fill in with us a few days, if 
you’d like to have him, and that will give you a 
chance to see if he has any possibilities.’ 

Caveney approved of the plan, Galan caught the 
boat for Honolulu, and Joe DiMaggio played the 
last three games of the 1932 season with the San 
Francisco Seals at shortstop. N othing exception- 
al was accomplished by DiMaggio in the three days, 
except that on his first appearance at bat in the 
Pacific Coast League, he produced a three-base hit. 
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Curiously, his first trip to the plate in a Yankee 
uniform during an exhibition game in Florida also 
was productive of a three-bagger. Until DiMaggio 
joined the Seals at the age of seventeen, he never 
had been across the bay to Oakland. 

In the three games he played in 1932, DiMaggio 
impressed Caveney to the extent that he was taken 
to training camp with the Seals the following 
spring and started the 1933 season sitting on the 
bench as a substitute shortstop for Galan. For 
company among the bench-warmers, he had his 
brother, Vince, who was a substitute outfielder. 
Neither brother got into the first two games of the 
season. In the third game, however, Joe was sent 
up to pinch hit for the right fielder, a light-hitting 
rookie. 

‘‘T walked on four straight balls,’’ said Joe as 
he recalled what was a momentous occasion for 
him. ‘‘After the inning was over, I picked up my 
glove and headed for the showers, thinking that I 
was through for the day. But Caveney stopped me, 
and told me to go out to right field and take the 
place of the man I had batted for. I was surprised 
at that, because Vince, an experienced outfielder, 
was sitting on the bench. But I went out there, and 
there I stayed. I never played shortstop again.’’ 
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It was Joe’s success as an outfielder that brought 
Vince DiMaggio’s career with thé Seals to an end. 
Midway through the 1933 season, Vince was sold to 
Hollywood of the Pacific Coast League, where he 
developed into a good outfielder and a steady hit- 
ter. Vince remained behind in the minor league 
when Joe graduated to the majors, where he ap- 
plauded the brilliant feats of the younger brother 
who took his job away from him and went on to 
reach major league stardom. 

However he has earned a place in the major 
leagues since he helped his ‘‘kid’’ brother, for in 
December, 1936, the Boston Bees of the National 
League bought him from Hollywood. 

From the third day of the 1933 season, when he 
trudged out to right field for the Seals after pinch 
hitting, Joe DiMaggio’s way in baseball has been 
ever upward. He played three full seasons with the 
Seals and each season showed much improvement. 
In 1933 he batted for .340; in 1934 he batted for 
341; in 1935 he batted for .398. It was in the 1933 
season that he first gained national prominence, 
for he hit safely in 61 successive games to set a new 
Pacific Coast League record. The mark he broke, 
incidentally, had been established by Jack Ness in 
1914, the year in which DiMaggio was born. 
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One of the most thrilling moments of DiMaggio’s 
life came towards the end of the 1934 season. Late 
one night a friendly newspaper reporter tele- 
phoned the young outfielder. The nineteen-year old 
boy awoke sleepily, a trifle angrily, and asked, 
‘What do you want?”’ 

‘‘T don’t want anything, Joe,’’ answered the re- 
porter ; ‘‘but I thought you might like to know that 
you’ve been sold to the New York Yankees.’’ 

‘‘ And,’’ says DiMaggio, when he recalls the ex- 
hilarating shock of that moment; ‘‘I just lay there 
in bed for the rest of the night thinking and didn’t 
sleep another wink.’’ 

It was a great thrill for the young athlete to learn 
that he was to have a tryout with the Yankees. It 
was his favorite team; the one he had always want- 
ed to play for. It was the team for which one of his 
idols, Babe Ruth, starred. Imagine playing along- 
side of Babe Ruth in the outfield of a famous team 
in the largest city in the world. Little wonder that 
Joe DiMaggio remained awake until sunrise. 

But he was to be disappointed. The Yankees did 
not want DiMaggio to report in 1935. He was 
young, and they wanted him to have more minor 
league experience. He would be a better player with 
another year of the Pacific Coast League behind 
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him. Besides, there was a knee that DiMaggio had 
hurt. Would that hold up, or would it be a chronic 
ailment that would forever handicap DiMaggio? 

The Yankees wanted to make sure of their man 
before they paid $25,000 and five players to the 
San Francisco club. If DiMaggio were as good as 
Frank O’Doul, then manager of the Seals, and 
scouts claimed, he was a bargain at the price. But 
why throw away $25,000, to say nothing of five 
players, for a crippled ball player? They had an 
option, and DiMaggio was theirs, if they wanted 
him, after the 1935 season. Why hurry? 

Other clubs learned of the option sorrowfully. 
Hearing of the brilliant outfielder, Eddie Collins 
of the Boston Red Sox made a trip to the Pacific 
Coast, and after seeing DiMaggio play, he offered 
San Francisco three times as much as the Yankees 
would give. But the option had already been given 
to the Yankees, and the contract had to be kept. 

Frank O’Doul was the man who enabled the 
Yanks to have the first chance at DiMaggio, for he 
recommended the young Italian to Joe McCarthy. 
O’Doul, long a player in the National League and 
one of the most scientific batsmen of all time, 
had much to do with DiMaggio’s development into 
a mechanically perfect batting machine. DiMag- 
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gio places full credit for his fine hitting form with 
O’Doul, who in 1928 batted for .398 to lead the 
National League in hitting. 

In 1935, DiMaggio had his best year in the min- 
ors. His knee, which had been painfully hurt when 
he stepped out of an automobile in 1934, was sound. 
He played in 172 games, batted for .398, drove out 
34 home runs, stole 24 bases, and knocked in 154 
runs for the Seals. He lost the league batting 
championship to Oscar Eckhardt by one point. 
At the close of the season, he was voted the best 
player in the Pacific Coast League, and national 
attention focused on him, because it was known 
that on this young minor league flash hinged the 
success of the 1936 pennant bid of the New York 
Yankees. 

For a lesser athlete than Joe DiMaggio, the re- 
sponsibility would have been fatal to success. The 
pressure that can be built up by the press is ap- 
preciated only by those who have felt the weight 
of headlines, forecasts, predictions, estimates, 
criticisms, and rumors. DiMaggio was subjected 
to this kind of pressure not for a few months as is 
the average recruit, but for nearly two years. 

Baseball experts were quick to point out that the 
Yankees needed one hard hitting outfielder to make 
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them a pennant winner. Was DiMaggio the man 
they wanted? Other players from the Pacific Coast 
had been bought at fancy prices, such as Jimmy 
O’Connell, Bill Cissell, Lyn Lary, Willie Kamm, 
and Buzz Arlett, and had failed to achieve their 
promise. Would DiMaggio be another morning 
glory? 

It would be up to DiMaggio to fill the shoes of 
Babe Ruth. George Selkirk had tried, but he found 
the Bambino’s brogans too large. Would DiMaggio 
fail too? There were a thousand and one doubts 
that reporters knew how to express through long 
and bitter experience with minor league phenom- 
enons. Would DiMaggio hit big league pitching? 
Could he stand the jeering of the New York fans? 
Could he field the spacious Yankee Stadium pastur- 
age? 

Pacific Coast experts had complete confidence in 
DiMaggio. Their judgmeut was vindicated. The 
youngster first showed his mettle by batting for 
.398 in 1935, even though knowing all the while that 
the Yankees and the baseball world in general, 
were scrutinizing every base hit he made, every er- 
ror, every strike out, and every slip-up. The pres- 
sure was great on DiMaggio in 1935, but he thrived 
on it. He ended the season by hitting a home run 
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with bases full. At the close of the campaign, fif- 
teen major league clubs envied the luck of the 
Yankees in picking up this iron-nerved twenty-one- 
year old outfielder. 

The real test was still before DiMaggio. All the 
old doubts and questions that he had silenced by 
his fine playing in 1935 would have to be answered 
once more, and these would be the final answers. 
DiMaggio made his first trip east of the Rockies in 
February, 1936, bound for the Yankees training 
camp in St. Petersburg, Florida, knowing that Joe 
McCarthy, his manager, had said, ‘‘We are de- 
pending on DiMaggio to take up the slack and win 
the pennant for us.’’ 

That is exactly what DiMaggio did. He took up 
the slack; he won the pennant. Of course, he had 
help, lots of help from Lou Gehrig, Bill Dickey, 
Tony Lazzeri, Frank Crosetti, Red Rolfe, Jake 
Powell, Lefty Gomez, and the others. But it was 
Joe DiMaggio who gave the Yankees the extra 
weight they needed to swing the pennant balance in 
their favor. So far did the balance tilt, that the 
Detroit Tigers, defending champions, were nine- 
teen and one-half games behind in second place. 

When DiMaggio reported at training camp, he 
was immediately made a regular by McCarthy. 
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He was put in left field, placed third in the bat- 
ting order, and told to go ahead and do as well as 
he could—the jobs were his. The task of batting 
in Babe Ruth’s old place did not bother him in the 
least, and he soon showed himself to be such a cap- 
able outfielder, that by mid-season he was given the 
responsibility of caring for center field, where 
there was more room for his talents. 

After clouting rival pitchers in exhibition games, 
DiMaggio got away to an unfortunate start, one 
which might have discouraged a less gifted and 
courageous athlete. Towards the close of the train- 
ing period, DiMaggio slightly sprained an ankle 
when Joe Coscarart of the Boston Bees stepped 
on him, and while taking a diathermy treatment, he 
suffered a severe burn to the instep of his foot. 
DiMaggio not only missed the opening game of 
the season, but his initiation as a big leaguer was 
delayed for two weeks. 

When DiMaggio broke into the Yankees batting 
order on May 3, there was no sign of discourage- 
ment, of fear, of doubt, or of nervousness. The San 
Francisco youth made good from the crack of the 
bat. He was a .300 hitter from the very start. Not 
until the last three weeks of the season, when the 
American League pennant was assured the Yankee 
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Stadium flag pole, did DiMaggio slump. He never 
had to be benched by McCarthy; he never was 
moved from third place in the batting order. 

Despite the loss of twenty points in September, 
DiMaggio ended the season with a batting average 
of .323. Rogers Hornsby, frequently called the 
greatest righthand hitter of all time, batted only 
.313 in his first complete season in the majors. First 
year marks of other leading batsmen were: Al Sim- 
mons, .308; Lou Gehrig, .295; Hank Greenberg, 
.301; Luke Appling, .232; Joe Cronin, 282; Charles 
Gehringer, .277. 

When the season was over, DiMaggio was satis- 
fied with his playing, but looked forward to better 
things. The young star admitted after the World 
Series before leaving for his home in San Fran- 
cisco that his ambition was to lead the American 
League in batting. Baseball men do not see how he 
can fail to achieve his goal, for unless he is exceed- 
ingly unfortunate, DiMaggio has at least ten years 
more of big league baseball before him. 

Why did DiMaggio help the Yankees so much? 
How could one man change a fair team into a 
championship team? Let us ask Joe Cronin, man- 
ager of the Red Sox, who was one of DiMaggio’s 
idols when the youngster was playing baseball on 
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the sand lots of San Francisco. Cronin, too, was 
raised in San Francisco. This is what he says of 
DiMaggio: 

‘‘DiMaggio made the Yankees. He gave them 
just the power they needed. If he had played for 
any one of four other teams in the league, they 
probably would have won the championship. The 
Yanks needed a hard hitter in front of Lou Gehrig, 
someone who would knock in runs and who would 
be on base when Gehrig came up. 

‘‘Tf you had a son and wanted him to be a good 
hitter, you’d tell him to study DiMaggio. He has 
perfect form. Joe is relaxed; he keeps his bat on his 
shoulder while waiting for the pitch, instead of 
waving it nervously; he plants his feet wide and 
firmly; he takes a very short step when he steps 
into the pitch. 

‘‘DiMaggio uses the heaviest bat in the league. 
It weighs 44 ounces, yet he is a wrist hitter. He 
waits until the last instant before offering at a 
pitch, and then lashes into it firmly. He’s always 
on balance, and therefore is hard to fool. DiMaggio 
is a stylist, not only at bat, but in the field and on 
the bases.’’ 

What do rival pitchers think of Joe DiMaggio? 
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Is he easy to fool? This is what Johnny Marcum, 
Red Sox pitcher, said one day last season: 

‘““He may have a weakness as they say, but I 
haven’t found it, and I’ve been looking a whole 
season. One day I struck him out on a low curve, 
Iremember, and I felt pretty good about it, so good 
that I didn’t worry when he came up late in the 
game with a couple of men on base. I threw him 
another low curve, the same kind of a ball he missed 
before, but this time something happened. He al- 
most knocked the cover off the ball and won the 
game. I just about gave up looking for his weak- 
ness after that.’’ 

There is no end to the testimonials one can get 
from baseball men on the ability of this now famous 
athlete. There is not one who does not regard him 
as one of the ‘‘finds’’ of modern baseball. 

‘“‘DiMaggio is going to be the greatest right- 
handed batsman of all time,’’ said Lou Gehrig re- 
cently. 

‘‘T never saw a young player with so much poise 
to go along with his ability,’’ admitted Steve 
O’Neill, Cleveland manager. ‘‘His style reminds 
me of Joe Jackson’s.”’ 

‘cA wonderful hitter,’’ asserted Hugh Duffy, 
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whose .438 in 1894 stands as the highest batting 
average of all time. ‘‘I haven’t seen such a natural 
hitter in many years.”’ 

‘(One of the finest things about DiMaggio,’’ said 
Tom Daly, who hit a home run before King George 
V of England in 1914, ‘‘is his ability to hit the ball 
on the line. Because Yankee Stadium is so big, 
long flies are often caught by fast outfielders, 
whereas line drives roll between the fielders. 

“‘TDiMaggio also hits the ball to all fields. This 
makes the job of the rival outfielders more difficult 
than it is in the case of batters who hit invariably 
to one field, like Foxx, Trosky, Simmons, and Mc- 
Nair. DiMaggio is apt to hit a line drive down the 
right field foul line one time up, and the next time 
up hit a line drive down the left field line.’’ 

The Coast youngster is also a fleet runner. He 
covers much ground in the outfield, but does it so 
gracefully that no exceptional speed is obvious. 
DiMaggio, who stands six feet one inch and weighs 
187 pounds has an enormous stride that measures 
seven and one-half feet when he is in full flight. 

In the art of throwing, DiMaggio is compared 
to Bob Meusel, former strong-armed Yankee out- 
fielder. One day two teammates were arguing in 
centerfield as to whether or not Meusel could throw 
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a ball to home plate from where they stood. Di- 
Maggio ended the argument when he threw the ball 
over the plate and against the back-stop from the 
indicated spot. 

How Joe DiMaggio came through with colors 
flying so gloriously, how he overcame both minor 
and major league opposition so effectively, is prob- 
ably answered with one word: disposition. The 
black-haired, dark-skinned, brown-eyed Califor- 
nian is one of the least emotional athletes ever to 
play in the American League. He rarely shows 
either elation or disgust. Nerves? His veins carry 
ice water. Color? About as much as Charlie Geh- 
ringer, Detroit’s remarkable second baseman, or a 
bucket full of whitewash. 

For example, his biggest worry when he first set 
foot in New York was not about his first appear- 
ance as a player, but about whether or not his team- 
mates would make him learn to dance. ‘‘I never 
danced in my life,’’ he explained; ‘‘and I hope no 
one around here will try to make me learn now.’’ 

And when he was being interviewed the day 
before he played his first big league game, the re- 
porter was eager to have DiMaggio admit at least 
a slight fear of the pitchers he would have to face, 
but the rookie seemed to be fearless. 
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At last the interviewers asked impatiently, 
‘Well, Joe, you’re going to have plenty trouble 
hitting against pitchers like Rowe, Bridges, Fer- 
rell, and Newsom, don’t you think? Won’t the 
pitching in this league be different than anything 
you’ve ever seen?”’ 

‘*T don’t know much about that,’’ answered Di- 
Maggio; ‘‘I’m worrying more about the heat in 
St. Louis. They say it’s terrible out there in the 
summertime.’’ 

An even temperament was DiMaggio’s greatest 
asset as he met adversity. He did not worry; he did 
not lose his temper; he did not become inflated by 
success. He made psychological obstacles look easy, 
just as he made catches in the outfield look easy. 

‘‘It was the greatest catch I ever saw in any 
series, and it was made by an instinctive ball hawk 
who knew what he was doing every second,’’ wrote 
Joe Williams, seasoned New York columnist, after 
DiMaggio had raced back thirty yards to the deep- 
est part of the Polo Grounds to catch a tremen- 
dous fly hit by Hank Leiber of the Giants in the 
second game of the World Series. DiMaggio made 
the catch look simple. 

One hurdle DiMaggio stumbled on was the 1936 
All-Star game, played between the rival leagues 
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at National League Field in Boston. DiMaggio 
had played such a fine first half, that the nation’s 
fans selected him to play an outfield position for 
the American League team, a rare distinction for 
a first year player. 

It was a tight spot for the rookie, and the news- 
papers made it tighter by emphasizing DiMaggio’s 
presence among older established stars. How the 
experts rang the alarms when DiMaggio had a poor 
day. He misplayed a line drive by Gabby Hartnett, 
he erred on a ground ball, and he failed to make 
a hit in five times at bat. The next day the young- 
ster found himself labelled a ‘‘goat,’’ a ‘‘flop,’’ and 
a ‘‘light weight.’’ 

‘‘Pshaw!’’? DiMaggio exclaimed to the writer as 
he climbed out of his suit after that game, ‘‘I only 
had an off day. We all have them once in a while. 
Luck can’t always be good. I wasn’t nervous or 
worried. Things just didn’t break right for me. 
This won’t bother me a bit.’’ 

DiMaggio knew himself better than others knew 
him. His All-Star game lapse left no indelible 
impression. He came back to help the Yankees bat- 
ter all opposition in the second half of the schedule, 
and in the World Series, greatest of all American 
sporting events, he acquitted himself with valor. 
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The youthful DiMaggio, playing his first World 
Series, made nine safe hits for a six-game average 
of .346. His throwing, fielding, base running, and 
hitting were so nearly flawless that even skeptical 
National Leaguers admitted he was all American 
Leaguers claimed. The 1936 season was a brilliant 
and complete success for the boy who retired from 
baseball at the age of thirteen to play tennis. The 
All-Star game, essentially an exhibition, left no 
blemish on his fine record. 

What was all this worth to DiMaggio, the son of 
a fisherman who tried peeling oranges for one day? 
He made $8,500 playing with the Yankees through 
the regular campaign. In addition he made $6400 
in the World Series, and at least another thousand 
from articles and advertising. Better still, DiMag- 
gio established himself as a $20,000-a-year player, 
and his future contracts will top $30,000. In an 
unguarded moment, Colonel Jacob. Ruppert said 
that DiMaggio was worth at least $500,000 to the 
Yankees. 

When the youngster returned to San Francisco 
after the World Series, he learned how famous he 
had become since leaving home the previous Feb- 
ruary. He was met by a band, carried on the shoul- 
ders of his admirers, paraded to city hall, and there 
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lauded to the skies by Mayor Angelo Rossi. 
Throughout the American League season, San 
Francisco newspapers carried daily tables showing 
the latest achievements and records of the city’s 
favorite athlete. It is safe to say that the average 
citizen of San Francisco knew more about DiMag- 
gio’s record than the average New Yorker, even 
though the former was thousands of miles distant 
from his hero. 

Famous in his first year of major league base- 
ball, it is likely that when DiMaggio reaches matur- 
ity, he will be one of the greatest figures baseball 
has ever known. At the age of twenty-four years 
he enters his fourth season a player without a fail- 
ing. As a public figure he lacks the qualities that 
go by the name of ‘‘color’’ and ‘‘fan appeal.’’ 
Colonel Ruppert visited DiMaggio in California in 
1935, and his remark on returning to New York 
was, ‘‘He seems very hard to get acquainted with.’’ 

When he played on the Pacific Coast, DiMaggio 
was frequently referred to as ‘‘Dead Pan.’’ He is 
not a player of the explosive brilliancy of Ty Cobb, 
he does not talk so boldly and frequently as Dizzy 
Dean, he lacks Babe Ruth’s boyish bent for trouble, 
he is not so aggressive as Mickey Cochrane or 
Frank Frisch, he is not so picturesque as Honus 
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Wagner, he lacks the magnetic personality of Rab- 
bit Maranville. 

Yet Joe DiMaggio has a complete mastery of 
baseball. When he reaches his full development, 
perhaps this mastery will enable him to excel Cobb, 
Dean, Ruth, Cochrane, Frisch, and Wagner. Many 
athletes become famous because of their personal- 
ities as well as their abilities. That Joe DiMaggio 
should become famous by virtue of ability alone, 
makes this young Californian one of the most un- 
usual players in our national game of baseball. 

In 1938 DiMaggio staged one of baseball’s most 
celebrated holdouts, refusing to sign his contract 
until his demands were met. The Yankees started 
the season without him, a week later he was signed 
amid great fanfare, and celebrated the event by 
batting for better than .400 in his first week of play. 


DiMaggio, Joseph Thomas 
Born November 25, 1914, Martinez, California 


G. AB. R. H. HR. RBI. SB. Ave. 
1936 N.Y. Yankees 138 637 132 206 29 125 4 .323 
1937 N.Y. Yankees 151 621 151 215 46 167 3.346 
1938 N.Y. Yankees 145 596 128 193 32 138 6 .326 


WORLD SERIES 


1937 N. Y. Yankees Oe eee 2 6 1 4 Wo He 
1938 N.Y. Yankees 4 15 4 4 1 2 0 .267 
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CHAPTER VI 


CHARLES LEO ‘‘GABBY’’ HARTNETT: ONE OF THE 
GREATEST CATCHERS OF ALL TIMES 


By LeRoy Atkinson 


Ler us peek into Wrigley Field in Chicago on 
opening day of the 1937 baseball season of the 
Cubs, or the Chicago National League Baseball 
club. A tall burly athlete, perceptibly older than 
his team-mates, squats behind home plate, starting 
another year as catcher for the home club. 

‘Come con, boy,’’ the big catcher is crying to his 
battery-mate, ‘‘Here is an easy lead-off. This guy 
can’t swat a mosquito with a barrel stave. Watch 
that wind-up, mister! Wow! Here it comes! Hit 
iti”? 

The opposing batsman, a veteran, stands idly as 
the first ball whizzed by his ankles and almost into 
the dust. 

Craftily the catcher scoops it up, poses the ball 
in his mitt just above the knees as though it had 
plunked there for a perfect strike. Gleefully he 
shouts: ‘‘Strike!”’ 


The word is not out of the big catcher’s mouth 
163 
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before the umpire disagrees with the call: ‘‘Ball 
One!”’ 

Whirling from his pretty pose the noisy catcher 
begins a tirade against the man who dared to con- 
tradict. 

‘¢What’s the matter with you, fella? Little out 
of practice, eh? Or, maybe, just a little cock-eyed, 
eh?’?’ 

A quick smile flashed across his face with the last 
jibe and he winks at the umpire. The smile and 
wink are returned by the umpire who knows that 
another season has started in regulation manner. 

The picture is typical of Charles Leo Hartnett 
in action. 

For 17 long years that same act has been going 
on at Wrigley Field and in baseball parks through- 
out the National League circuit. Over all that time 
there have been variations of the same perform- 
ance, much to the delight of players, umpires and 
the throngs attending the Chicago games. 

The scene is one reason why Charles Leo will 
go down in baseball history as one of the greatest 
catchers of all time, an athlete never to be forgotten 
by the sport lovers of the Windy City of Illinois. 

Chicago loves a winner and during his course of 
back-stopping at Wrigley Field, Hartnett has con- 
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tributed his part in bringing a pennant to the North 
Side fans of the mighty Mid-West metropolis. 

Many have been the stormy sessions at Wrigley 
Field and Comiskey Park, the latter the South Side 
home of the White Sox of the American League. 
Chicago loves to win and loves a fighter who never 
gives up. That is why Hartnett has been one of the 
most popular figures in that city’s baseball annals. 

That happy, fighting spirit of jibes and jeers for 
the opposition with its corresponding running fire 
of cheers and encouragement for his mates has 
been the spear-head behind the attack and play of 
the Chicago Cubs for over a decade. It has kept the 
team dangerous for National League opponents 
through all those years. It carried the Cubs to pen- 
nants and world championships and reached its 
climax when Hartnett succeeded Charlie Grimm as 
manager of the Cubs in the middle of the 1938 sea- 
son and led the team to the National League pen- 
nant, although the Yanks later on won the World 
Series in four straight games. 

There is a long, intriguing story behind this man 
‘‘Gabby.’’ Most intriguing of all is the story be- 
hind the nickname. 

Charles Leo Hartnett is known by no other name 
in baseball than ‘‘Gabby.’’ Fans and players 
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throughout the league circuit hail him thusly be- 
cause they think it fits his character. They reason: 
‘He is gabby so ‘‘Gabby’’ is a good name.”’ 

Would it amaze those thousands of fans to learn 
that the familiar Hartnett label is one of those re- 
versed nicknames? Would they be surprised to 
learn that Charles Leo is called ‘‘Gabby’’ because 
he was once too quiet? 

Well, let them be amazed and surprised. ‘‘Gab- 
by,’’ he has been called all these years simply and 
solely because he started his major league career 
as a bashful, quiet recruit. 

The paradox of the noisy, belligerent, chatter- 
box having a reverse nickname is understood by 
those knowing ‘‘Gabby”’ personally. It is the old 
situation of the glamorous actor under the foot- 
lights turning out to be just plain Mr. Jones in ev- 
eryday life. Charles Leo Hartnett is a very differ- 
ent man off the playing field than he is with his 
mask on and fighting for victory with the Chicago 
Cubs. 

Let us go back a few years to the very beginning 
of Hartnett’s major league career. The year is 
1922. Charles Leo has just turned 21. All his life 
has been passed in the tiny Massachusetts town 
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of Millville and now he has been signed as a rookie 
with the great Chicago Cubs. 

Our hero arrives in Chicago, all alone, three 
days before he is scheduled to entrain for the 
Pacific Coast where he is to start spring training 
with the team. He knows nobody. He reports to the 
Cub headquarters. His business is done until the 
team starts West. 

Let ‘‘Gabby’’ himself tell the remainder of the 
incident : 

‘For three long days I walked around that big 
city, I knew not a soul. I had no friends. I took in 
all the sights, spent many hours in my hotel, saw a 
few shows and did anything to amuse myself and 
kill time. Throughout the three days I did not speak 
to a single person. At the end of the third day I 
found an alley where I knew I was out of hearing 
distance and I let out a great, big ‘ Hello.’ 

‘‘T wanted to be sure I still had my voice!’’ he 
concludes with a smile. 

It was just a day or two later that the youngster 
was baptized with his nickname. He was riding 
West with a few other ball players and newpaper- 
men. Throughout the long trip the boys would 
gather in the spirit of camaraderie but never would 
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the young rookie be among them. He was shy and 
reserved. He had to be almost prodded before he 
would give an answer. Conversation with him was 
an impossibility. ‘‘I was afraid I’d pull a boner,”’ 
he now explains. ‘‘I didn’t want to appear to be a 
fresh kid.’’ 

The late Eddie Sullivan, Chicago sports writer, 
finally grew impatient. Addressing Hartnett he 
said, ‘‘You sure are a gabby guy. Why don’t you 
say something?’’ 

It has been ‘‘Gabby’’ ever since. 

The story of Gabby Hartnett’s rise is a story 
different in character from most of those now grac- 
ing the sports picture. There is no tale to tell of 
swift, meteoric success; sensational record-break- 
ing performances; adulation and hero-worship of 
the sports public as a whole. It is a story, rather, 
of a steady, plugging, mill-town boy who kept the 
faith of his father and made good. ~ 

Mrs. Fred Hartnett, the loving and lovable moth- 
er of the great catcher, prefers to think only of her 
son as ‘‘a boy who made good.”’ 

She tells a very interesting story of ‘‘Gabby’’ 
and his beginning. It would best be communicated 
in her own words. 

‘“The story starts back in about 1914, or so,’’ she 
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begins, ‘‘Leo (She never calls him ‘Gabby’) was 
about 14 at the time. He had already displayed 
indications that he would become a good ball-play- 
er. My husband, Fred, was delighted with this. 
You see, Fred was a real good eatcher himself and 
he could have, if he wanted, played on any of the 
big league teams. Fred knew most of the big league 
ball-players and one of his pals was Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander, the great pitcher. Fred would 
work out with Grover a great deal and he often 
made the boast that he had a young son that would 
one day provide Grover a real catcher for his ‘fast 
one:*2i 

‘‘Grover would always laugh at Fred and pass it 
off as a father’s boast. But he was to live to see the 
day that Fred’s promise came true. 

‘When Leo got his first break in 1922 the man 
who pitched the first major league hall game that 
Leo ever caught was the same, good old Grover. 
You see, Grover was making a come-back at the 
time with the Cubs and he hadn’t yet passed over 
the baseball horizon. Leo wasn’t scheduled to 
catch at all, but since Grover was assigned to pitch 
the opening game and Leo was on the same club, 
even though he was a rookie, Grover insisted that 
Leo be his catcher. 
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‘‘Leo surprised them all by doing a good job,’’ 
she concludes. ‘‘He kept Fred’s promise to Grover. 
I’d say it was simply a case of making good.”’ 

That opening game has another interesting 
angle. For the telling of the tale we shift from the 
words of ‘‘Gabby’s’’ mother to those of ‘son Leo’? 
himself. 

‘“‘The first, major league ball game that I ever 
saw was the one in which I caught Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander. Until that time I had never seen 
a major league ball-club in action! We opened the 
season with St. Louis and, other than the training 
sessions, I had no previous experience whatever. 

‘‘Big Alex and I had met for the first time in 
training camp and he had taken a liking to me. So 
when he was picked to pitch the opening game he 
told Bill Killefer that he wanted me to catch him. 

‘‘You can imagine how I felt then. Here we were 
starting the season, I, a rookie behind the bat, and 
the Great Alexander out there in the pitcher’s box. 
True, Alex and I had become pals, to a certain ex- 
tent, off the field, but I was all nervousness when it 
came right down to the pinch. To him it was anold 
story. 

‘When I made a couple of ‘bobbles’ on pitches, 
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Alex came down the path and said, ‘Take care, 
kid, Ill pitch ’em and you hold ’em.’ 

‘“My successful debut that year was as much due 
to Alexander’s encouragement as to any ability 
that Imay have had. We won the game, 5 to 2, and 
I’m thankful to remember that none of the two 
runs were scored as the result of my nervousness, 
or carelessness. But I guess Alex kind of coasted 
when it seemed that the game was in. That first 
game was the big thrill of my career.’’ 

The talkative twenty-one-year-old rookie made 
a great hit with that Chicago crowd that day. The 
youngster was in the game every moment and 
fielded flawlessly throughout. His only regret, as 
evening fell on Wrigley Field that night, was that 
he failed to make a hit at bat. 

His discouragement, along batting lines, was to 
continue until the third day of his major league 
career when it was finally broken, broken by noth- 
ing less than a triple which might have been 
stretched to a home run. 

Bill Bailey, a left hander, was pitching for the 
St. Louis Cardinals when Gabby walked to the 
plate, swinging his two bats and hoping against 
hope that he would make good. Two men were on 
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base and the hitless rookie had been sent in to take 
the place of Vic Aldridge and to drive the runs 
home. 

Gabby swung at one of Bailey’s fast ‘hoppers.’ 
Wood crashed against horsehide and the baseball 
went sailing far into right field. But the green 
rookie was so delighted watching that ball sail 
that he failed to observe where he was running and 
almost fell flat on his face, tripping over first base. 
He stopped at third, but it might have been a hom- 
er. 

Gabby did not become a regular that year with 
the Cubs. He was a rookie who had been spared 
the serving of an apprenticeship on a minor league 
farm. It was not expected that he would step right 
in. He did, however, catch every game that Grover 
Alexander pitched. Grover insisted upon that. The 
end of that first season young Hartnett had 31 full 
games of major league experience behind him and 
well on his way to stardom. In the batting depart- 
ment he did not do so well as he was able to hit 
for only .194. 

Chicago fans took a genuine liking to the ‘kid.’ 
They admired his courage and agressiveness, his 
bustle and chatter. They began to call him **Pep- 
per-box!’’ The name caught on and for two years 
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it ran a race with ‘‘Gabby’’ as the lad’s official 
label. The shorter, and more-to-the point ‘‘Gabby”’ 
finally won out. 

‘‘Gabby’’ himself won out the following year, 
1923, his second in the majors. Bob O’Farrell was 
the Chicago Cubs’ first-string catcher. The break 
came early in that season when O’Farrell, one of 
the best in the game, suffered an injury. There 
was nothing to do but to send in the rookie. Gabby 
went in and he has held that ‘‘varsity’’ job ever 
since. The Cub substitute caught 85 games that 
year and batted for .286. 

The next year the kid rookie shed his fledgling 
down and became a real star. He had made a great 
name for himself in 1923 but during the first few 
days of the 1924 season he became the talk of the 
sports world. Within a space of ten days Gabby 
had rung up a total of ten home runs, far more than 
any player in either league. He was developing into 
that hero of every true baseball fan—a real home- 
run slugger. 

The Millville hero ae a disappointment to 
the Cubs and to himself, however, for the remain- 
der of that season. Realizing that he was becom- 
ing a national baseball figure, Gabby began to tight- 
en up as he faced his pitchers and strained as he 
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sought to deliver the circuit clout every time. As 
a result he bogged down and was able to add only 
6 more homers to his total for the season. He did 
bat consistently, though, and the end of the season 
found him just outside the select circle of ‘.300’ 
batters with a mark of .299. He received his great- 
est experience behind the plate that year catching 
111 games. 

Gabby had fallen down in the matter of bashing 
out those coveted homers but his all-around play 
had branded him as a new star. Sports writers, 
the keenest of all baseball observers, gave the 
youngster due recognition. They elected him ‘‘ All- 
National League Catcher’’ at the conclusion of the 
season, an honor which acclaimed him the best 
catcher in the eight-club league. 

In their reports of the new star, the baseball 
scriveners went the limit. Witness the point in the 
following few paragraphs of pure accolade writ- 
ten that year by one of the greatest writers of them 
all, J. B. Sheridan of St. Louis: 

‘‘T have seen one thing new this Spring that has 
made my heart rejoice—an old time Irish baseball 
player. He is catcher Hartnett of the Chicago Na- 
tional League team. Not since Mike Kelly’s day 
have I seen so attractive and potentially star-like 
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a baseball player as Hartnett * * * He reminds 
me a lot of the ‘only,’ O, yes, he was the ‘only,’ 
Kelly. God rest his beautiful soul. Tall, muscular, 
vigorous, alive within and without, active as a cat 
on his feet for all of his 190 pounds, talkative, get- 
ting fun out of basehall, making it a game, not 
ditch-digging as many ball players do. 

“‘Like Kelly, Hartnett seems to think that play- 
ing ball is great fun. Which it is. Take fun and 
sentiment out of baseball and it loses half its at- 
tractiveness * * * He is too modest, is Hartnett, 
but, O, I am glad to see the old Irish ball player, 
the great, big, rosy-faced, white-toothed, fair- 
skinned, dark-haired, blue-eyed athlete back on the 
playing field once more * * * TI should not be sur- 
prised to see Hartnett the most popular ball player 
in the United States some day not so far from 
now.”’ 

Gabby went on to make Sheridan’s prophecy 
come true. He did become one of the most, if not 
THE wost, popular men in baseball. He accom- 
plished his end not through the medium of swift, 
sensational performance, but by years of consist- 
ently good play squatted behind the Cubs’ home 
plate and in all of the various departments of the 
game. 
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Proof of his excellence was given as late as 1935 
when Gabby was 35 years old. That year, Gabby 
was selected ‘‘All-National League Catcher’’ to 
play for the circuit in the all-star, inter-league 
charity game which has become a feature of base- 
ball second only to the World Series. Gabby’s se- 
lection in 1937 was his fifth in as many years and 
as the game had been played for only five years he 
has the distinction of having a perfect record in 
that respect. 

Gabby’s early life is almost as fascinating as his 
major league baseball career. He was born at 
Woonsocket, R. I., on Dec. 20, 1900, the first child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Hartnett. When Gabby 
reached the age of 7 the family moved three or 
four miles outside the city and settled in the tiny 
town of Millville just across the border in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The town, as its name indicates, was a mill cen- 
ter where everybody worked in one great mill. 
Most all of the town’s 2100 population was em- 
ployed in that one roaring factory and the mem- 
bers of the Hartnett family were no exceptions. 

The town became the talk of the nation in 1935 
when that lone mill shut down and moved to an- 
other city. The population suddenly found itself 
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without employment and as a result went into com- 
munity bankruptcy. Millville was forced to offer 
itself for adoption by the neighboring town of Ux- 
bridge for the sum of $1.00. While the amused na- 
tion watched, Uxbridge turned down the proposal 
and Millville is now run by a small state commis- 
sion. 

Gabby attended the Longfellow Grammar school 
in Millville and it was there that he first gave indi- 
cations of ability with baseball and bat. 

It was during one of the sandlot games in little 
old Millville that an accident occurred which al- 
most kept the name of Charles Leo Hartnett out of 
baseball forever. Gabby was playing in the outfield 
during a scrub game when a fly ball was hit his 
way. The ball sailed over his head and he started 
running after it. As he did so, a much older and 
larger boy, playing on the same team, ran with 
him. The older lad presumably feeling that the 
ball was in his territory or, perhaps, in the spirit 
of boyhood playfulness, suddenly caught Gabby’s 
wrist, jerked him to a stop and in some peculiar 
manner flung him over his shoulder. Gabby 
crashed to the ground unconscious, with many frac- 
tures in his right arm, splintered by a heartless 
prank. 
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A convalescence which was to last seven years 
was then begun by the young boy with the shat- 
tered arm and shattered baseball dreams. No more 
could he play baseball. His arm was twisted and 
paralyzed and it seemed a certainty that he would 
never throw a baseball or anything else with that 
arm again. Specialists worked over it and after 
five years it was still so crooked that he was un- 
able to straighten it out. 

One of the lad’s prescriptions, ordered by the 
doctors and commanded by his mother, was that 
Gabby should carry heavy weights with the arm to 
straighten it out and strengthen it. For hours at a 
time the boy was forced to walk around with a bag 
of rocks or a pail of sand in his right hand. 

The arm finally responded to the treatment. 
When Gabby became 14 years old it was completely 
healed and straightened and once more he was able 
to turn to his beloved baseball. It seldom bothered 
him again and the right-arm ‘‘gun’’ down to sec- 
ond base became the greatest preclusion to base- 
stealing in the major leagues. In 1929, the arm 
went completely lame, presumably from a return 
of the old injury, and it seemed that Gabby’s base- 
ball career was over. It repaired again for the 
start of the next season and became strong as ever. 
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Gabby is the oldest son of a family of three broth- 
ers and five sisters. The group now grown-up, 
towering six-footers is one of the happiest and 
most congenial Irish families that can be found on 
the face of the earth. All the boys, Gabby, Francis, 
Harold and Herman, are natural athletes. Harold 
and Herman became so good, in fact, that they too 
played big league baseball. Herman was with the 
Cubs for a while as a catcher while Harold pitched 
a season with the Boston Braves. 

The girls in the family were not a bit backward 
in holding up their end in the Hartnett race of ath- 
letic achievement. One of them, Albertina, known 
to the family as ‘‘Charley,’’ achieved for herself 
the distinction of being just about the best girl 
baseball catcher in the country. She played in there 
behind the plate with any boy’s team in the section 
and could absorb the hard knocks of the game with 
the best of them. She served as a battery-mate for 
her brother, Harold, during his practice to become 
a Braves’ pitcher and she would stand up and ab- 
sorb all the steam that Harold would put into his 
every throw. 

Today, a tall, gracious lady, she displays a set 
of twisted and broken fingers as remembrances of 
her catching career. A strange paradox, indeed, is 
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seen in comparison when Gabby himself holds up 
his hands. Although Gabby has caught more than 
1500 games of major league baseball the small, 
smooth hands are still in perfect condition. 

Upon graduation from Grammar school Gabby 
entered the famed Dean Academy, a co-educational 
preparatory school at Franklin, Massachusetts. 
There he learned more baseball under the famous 
Daniel Sullivan who early in the year 1936 was the 
guest of honor at a huge New York City banquet 
where Dan again met Hartnett and many other 
stars of sport who had left Dean to acquire big 
names in the many fields of athletics. 

Gabby was no great shakes as a player on the 
school nine because he was sent into the outfield. 
He held a regular position on the team but he did 
not display anything to label him outstanding. The 
place where he really began to make a name for 
himself was in the ranks of the semi-pros to which 
he turned when he was forced by circumstances at 
home to leave Dean Academy and go to work in 
the mill. 

Young Hartnett, only 16, became a star with the 
Millville Blue Jays, a fast club which played games 
throughout the Blackstone Valley. Blackstone 
Valley was the mill section of the surrounding 
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country and it was a veritable hot-bed of baseball. 
Mill workers loved the game and would turn out in 
huge throngs to see one of their clubs in action. 
Promoters of big league baseball were aware of 
the baseball interest in the section and often sent 
teams and individual stars to the towns for exhibi- 
tions. It was always a profitable venture. 

One of those junkets of the big leaguers provided 
Gabby his first taste of baseball as it is played up 
there in the big-time ball parks. 

When Gabby was still only 16, Ernie Shore, then 
the pitching sensation of the Boston Red Sox, came 
down to Millville to pitch an exhibition game for 
the Blue Jays. Gabby was the regular catcher for 
the Millville team and he worked in his regular 
spot that afternoon. Shore was surprised at the 
ability of the youngster when he bore down in a 
few pinches and at the end of the game predicted a 
great baseball future for the catcher. 

Gabby was supposed to have been paid $3.00 for 
the game but the following day he came down with 
the mumps. He still hasn’t collected a penny for 
absorbing that Shore fast ball. 

Gabby was, and still is, known to his Millville 
neighbors as ‘‘Dowdy.’’ The nickname is a family 
brand which has been handed down as the heritage 
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of some member of the Hartnett family for genera- 
tions. None can explain its origination. 

The ‘‘Dowdy”’ of those years had a very special 
battery-mate on the Millville Blue Jays. His name 
was Tim McNamara. The two youngsters worked 
together for three or four years with one semi-pro 
team after another and rarely it was that an op- 
posing team was able to turn them back in defeat. 
McNamara later pitched a year with the Boston 
Braves but he soon quit the work as he felt baseball 
could not be his life’s vocation. 

In the springtime of 1920 Gabby quit the town of 
Millville and journeyed to Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, where he joined the American Steel and Wire 
Company as an employee and member of the Com- 
pany’s baseball team in the fast industrial league 
of that city. Never averse to earning as much 
money as possible, Hartnett also played with the 
baseball team of Uxbridge. It was while our boy 
was catching in Uxbridge that he caught the omni- 
present eye of major-league baseball scouts. 

The occasion was a game with Rockdale at the 
County Fair at Uxbridge. Jess Burkett, a scout for 
the New York Americans, was in the stands. He 
recognized Gabby’s talents. He spoke to the young 
man after the game and promised he would make 
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arrangements for a try-out with the Yankees. 
John McGraw, manager of the New York team, 
happened to be another of the intimate baseball 
friends of Gabby’s father. He knew Gabby and he 
knew his ability, but he had formed a set opinion 
that Gabby’s hands were too small to ever become 
a part of a big-league catcher. 

The contact with Burkett, however, proved a 
lucky one in Gabby’s career for it led to another 
with Jack Mack, manager of the Worcester team 
of the Hastern League. Mack eventually signed 
Hartnett after seeing him play and the youngster 
quit the Wire Works forever to move into his first 
organized baseball. 

He was taken on with Worcester at first as a 
substitute catcher but just as with the Cubs a few 
years later the ‘‘varsity’’ catcher came down with 
injury. On Memorial Day Gabby went in to take 
his place and he did so well Jack Mack kept him for 
the balance of the season. It was Hartnett’s first 
prolonged experience behind the bat. He played 
in exactly 100 games that year. 

One afternoon in the middle of the season after 
a hard session behind the plate Gabby found him- 
self without the wherewithal for the evening meal. 
Approaching Manager Mack he asked for a loan of 
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two dollars which he promised to return on pay- 
day. Mack fished a five-dollar bill out of his pocket, 
handed it to Gabby and mystified him further with 
the remark, ‘‘And don’t forget to send me some 
post cards next Spring from California.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean, California?’’ asked Hart- 
nett in alarm. He took the remark to mean he was 
through with the club. 

‘¢Oh, nothing,’’ answered Mack with a dead-pan 
smile, ‘‘except that I’ve just sold you to the Chi- 
cago Cubs. You’ll be in California next Spring all 
right.’’ 

‘‘Kitty’’ Bransfield, an old time major league 
star, was an umpire in the Hastern league and it 
had not taken him long to size up Gabby as big- 
time material. ‘‘Kitty’’? had communicated with 
an old mate, Jack Doyle, then a scout for the Chi- 
cago Cubs, and Doyle had come to watch Gabby 
work in just one game. He made the purchase and 
Gabby has henceforth been the property of the 
Chicago Cubs. 

There was a ruling in the big leagues in those 
days that players had to be over 21 years of age. 
That rule was the only thing which kept Gabby 
from being brought up to the Cubs in mid-season. 
He was still only 20. 
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He did go to California the next Spring and he 
has been going out there every Spring since. 

The rookie from Massachusetts would have been 
shipped, like all colts, back to some minor league 
farm were it not for his father’s friendship with 
the great Alexander. Grover pleaded with Mana- 
ger Bill Killefer to keep the youngster up in the 
‘“big time.’’ Cleveland promised he would talk to 
Hartnett and teach the boy more finesse and make 
him a star. Killefer agreed and, unlike most base- 
ball stars-in-the-making, Gabby never worked on a 
minor league baseball farm team after he left Wor- 
cester. 

Gabby Hartnett has compiled some great records 
for consistency and hard work in his baseball ca- 
reer. First of all there is his long service with the 
same club. Few ball players can point to 15 years 
without a sale or transfer. 

During the 1936 season he was catcher on the all- 
star National League team that defeated the Amer- 
ican League all-star at the Boston National League 
Field. That game took place early in July and 
Gabby’s mates won 4-3. And it was Gabby who 
played a hero’s role. In the second inning, with a 
mate on base, he faced Robert Moses (Lefty) 
Grove’s fast ball. He whacked one to right field 
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where Joe DiMaggio, Yankee rookie star, mis- 
played the sinking floater. It went for three bases 
so that Hartnett not only knocked home a run but 
later scored himself, figuring prominently in two 
of his team’s four tallies. 

Gabby at the end of 1938 had played a total of 
1792 major league games and he had averaged 
more than 100 games for 17 seasons. During that 
time his hits totalled just 1765, about one hit for 
every game played. 

Gabby is known to have one of the keenest eyes 
in baseball. He has often amazed acquaintances by 
recognizing them in the packed stands where the 
crowd is nothing more than a sea of faces to most 
eyes. In the late 20’s he caught a baseball after it 
had been dropped 800 feet from a blimp hovering 
over Wrigley Field in Los Angeles. He caught the 
ball twice ; once he misjudged the drop and the ball 
sank six inches straight into the ground! 

Gabby has other interests outside of baseball. 
His charming wife, former Marva Martin of Wis- 
consin, is mother of two children, Charles Leo, Jr., 
and baby Sheiba Ann. Daddy Hartnett is a part- 
ner in an insurance firm in Chicago where he now 
makes his home. His income during his long years 
of baseball has been increased by his endorsement 
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of many manufactured products and his ability to 
participate in radio broadcasts and entertain- 
ments. He has become independently wealthy since 
his start in the wire mills of Millville and since his 
migration to Chicago. 

After the rumor was circulated for several sea- 
sons that Gabby Hartnett might possibly be chosen 
manager of the Cubs, in the middle of the 1938 
season, he was selected to succeed Charlie Grimm 
in this position. In third place when Hartnett took 
over, the Cubs rallied in September and in a des- 
perate fight with the Pittsburgh Pirates, won the 
pennant, a splendid victory for Hartnett, who not 
only managed the Cubs but helped them immeasur- 
ably with his fine hitting and catching. He had a 
thumb cracked late in the season by a foul tip, but 
did not let it keep him inactive for more than a few 
days. Unfortunattly for the story, the Cubs folded 
up under the tremendous pressure applied by the 
Yankees in the World Series, losing in four 
straight, but Hartnett looked forward to the start 
of the 1939 season with a great deal of eagerness, 
for he planned sweeping changes in the personnel 
of the team which he felt sure would bring the 
championship of the League and of the world back 
to Chicago. 
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CHARLES LEO HART.VETT 


Born Woonsocket, Rhode Island, Decembe: 20, 1900. Bats Right. 
Throws Right. Height 6 feet, 1 inch. Weight, 190 pounds. 


YEAR CLUB LEA. POS. GAB. RY 2 Hye Bees “AVG: 
1921 Worcestera E.L. C 100 345 38 91 2 .264 
1922 Chicago Inglis 6) 31 72 4 14 1 .194 
1923 Chicago N.L. C-1B 85 231 28 62 4 .268 
1924 Chicago N.L. C 111 354 56 106 10 .299 
1925 Chicago N.L C 117 398 61 115 1 .289 
1926 Chicago N.L. C 93 284 35 78 OMR275 
1927 Chicago N.L. C 127 449 56 182 2 294 
1928 Chicago NL. C 120 388 61 117 3.302 
1929 Chicagob N.L. PH. 25 22 2 6 18 PAB) 
1930 Chicago N.LC 141 508 84 172 0 .339 
1931 Chicago N.L. C 116 380 53 107 CPP 
1932 Chicago N.L. C 121 406 52 110 0 .271 
1933 Chicago NL. C 140 490 55 135 Ul Pas 
1934 Chicago NL. C. 130 4388 58 131 0 .299 
1935 Chicago N.L. C 116 413 67 142 1 344 
1936 Chicago NL C 121 424 49 130 0 .3066 
1937 Chicago NLC 110 356 47 126 0 .354 
1938 Chicago N.L. --C 88 299 40 g2 1 .274 


YRS. GI"A-B R. Hl (eB) SAG: 
Complete Major 
League Totals 17 1792 5912 808 1765 28 .298 
World’s Series Record 
1929 Chicago N.L. P.H. 3 3 0 0 0 .000 
1932 Chicago N.L. Cc 4 16 2 5 Omechs 
1935 Chicago NL.» .C 6 24 1 7 0 .292 
1938 Chicago Nei CS ay ala 0 uf 0 .091 
World’s Series Totals 14 54 Sy alg} 0 


Charles Leo Hartnett was at Dean Academy over a year 


a Purchased by Chicago 
b Out most of the year with a lame arm 
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CHAPTER VII 


TWO ALL-AMERICAN FOOTBALL STARS: LARRY KELLEY— 
CLINT FRANK 


By Richard W. Van Horne of the Yale Athletic 
Association 


Ir was on a wind and rain swept autumn after- 
noon in the Yale Bowl at New Haven, Connecticut 
in the fall of 1934. Up along the vast stretches of 
the stadium were banked multitudes of spectators, 
a human sea of fur coats and multi-colored blan- 
kets. On the field below two college football teams 
were battling: the dark blue-clad warriors of Yale 
and the light blue and white of Columbia, tangling 
in a struggle for touchdowns. 

From out of a welter of players a big, lanky, Yale 
boy named Larry Kelley shot straight down the 
field from his right end position, cut diagonally left 
into the end zone and while two Columbia men were 
attempting to guard him, caught the forward- 


passed ball over his shoulder for a touchdown that 
391 
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started one of the greatest of intercollegiate foot- 
ball careers. 

And while it appeared as though the great Larry 
Keley had opened the throttle wide as he sprinted 
down the field that day, the young man had actual- 
ly saved an extra burst of speed. Thus he had the 
one-leap advantage that enabled him to complete 
the spectacular play and score on Lou Little’s Col- 
umbia team, later to win the Rose Bowl game in 
far-away California. 

Now that Kelley’s twenty-four game career at 
Yale has passed into records with the season of 
1936, that pass was typical of the football Larry 
continued to unleash during his three years on the 
battle-scared gridirons of the country. An incid- 
ent in the same game colored Kelley with a sheen 
of glamour that followed him through his under- 
graduate days. Shortly before the famous pass the 
referee became confused between Jack Wright, a 
tackle, and Kelley, the sophomore end who was to 
become one of the most discussed players in the an- 
nals of college football. The referee walked up to 
Larry and asked: 

‘*Are you Wright?’’ 

And Kelley is reported to have answered: 

‘CA Kelley is always right.’’ 
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And from that day to the afternoon of his gradu- 
ation the star player of the New Haven campus was 
credited with witticisms that caused him to assume 
the character of the game’s most humorous player. 
Toward the end of his senior year the young man 
attempted to deny many of the smart sayings cred- 
ited to him in the press but the sporting public will 
always remember the gangling youth as a man of 
great self confidence who was never displeasing 
because he always came through with flying colors 
and many too will forever think of him as the 
youngster with a flip remark ready on the tip of a 
lively tongue. 

So in 1936, Larry Kelley became Yale’s first All- 
American football player since 1927 and with him 
was named Clint Frank, his partner in the last two 
of his three glorious years of Yale football. 

Kelley became a national figure in college foot- 
ball ahead of Frank, partly because of the year’s 
difference in the dates of entrance at Yale. Kel- 
ley’s fame was spreading before more than a few 
had heard of the other player. The two stars co- 
ordinated their greatest efforts in the fall of 1936 
and scaled the All-American heights together. 

Captains, respectively, of the Eli eleven of 1936 
and 1937, the memories of Larry Kelley and Clint 
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Frank as gridiron partners will linger long with 
Yale men despite the fact that the two men stand 
in marked contrast with each other. 

Early in his career, Frank became known as a 
‘‘nlayer’s player,’’ a team man of a type highly 
valued by coaches and particularly by Raymond 
(Ducky) Pond, coach of the Elis. Frank sacrificed 
other sports to football and overcame serious phys- 
ical injuries in his drive to fame. He was a quiet, 
sincere youth who aimed at an objective and let 
nothing thwart his campaign. 

These two partners entered Yale a year apart 
and until the fall of 1936 had shared in common 
only the fair success of the 1935 schedule. 

Whereas Kelley played only one year of foot- 
ball at Williamsport High School in Pennsylvania 
and another at Peddie School in New Jersey he 
achieved stardom in basketball as a public school 
athlete. He was not outstanding in football during 
his freshman year at Yale but he was showing 
marked ability at the receiving end of a forward 
pass, the manoeuver that was to bring him fame 
from Connecticut to California. 

Frank on the other hand, came to Yale as a sen- 
sation from Evanston High School in Illinois. His 
effective running on Evanston’s championship 
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team of 1932 earned him recognition throughout 
the vast State of Illinois but left as a scar a shoul- 
der injury that prevented him from playing during 
his subsequent year at Lawrenceville School in 
New Jersey. A delicate operation corrected the 
injury but Clint spent the fall of his first year on 
the New Haven campus merely jogging around a 
track to keep his legs in condition for the glory to 
come. 

The family and academic background of the two 
famous Yale men are more similar. Both come 
from middle-class families and neither boy’s fath- 
er was a college man. Kelley’s dad is an official 
in an automobile factory. Kelley was born in Con- 
neaut, Ohio, on May 30, 1915 but he spent most of 
his life in Williamsport. Undecided about his col- 
lege career he finally acted upon the suggestion 
of an old Yale graduate and entered a preparatory 
school to compete for a Yale scholarship. During 
that one year at Peddie, Kelley worked so hard he 
was awarded a Yale Club of New York scholarship 
on the basis of entrance examination marks. 

The other half of Yale’s famous duo was born in 
St. Louis, Missouri, on September 13, 1915 and his 
father was a successful railroad supply dealer. 
Later the Frank family moved to Evanston and 
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Clint was determined to enter Yale in the footsteps 
of an older brother. Frank was actually accepted 
for Yale the September Kelley became a freshman 
but he waited another year and took more scholas- 
tic work at Lawrenceville. While Kelley was almost 
always a Dean’s List Boy at New Haven, Frank 
was always a good student and encountered no 
scholastic difficulty. 

Oddly enough Yale’s 1935 freshman football 
team was one of the poorest in the New Haven rec- 
ords but the coach, Dr. Marvin A. Stevens, was 
quick to warn the varsity mentor that one of the 
yearlings, a Kelley by name, could catch passes 
with great ease and had all the marks of a coming 
star as an end. 

After that freshman season Kelley advanced 
through a winter of brilliant scholastics, basketball 
playing and working for his board as a waiter in 
the Freshman Commons. In the springtime Larry 
played first base on the baseball nine, a yearling 
record that is remarkable for three sports and self 
support on the campus. 

College authorities discourage such a heavy pro- 
gram, especially for first-year students. The weak 
invariably buckle under this strain but Larry early 
demonstrated he was not among the weak men of 
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Yale. He thrived on the daily schedule of three 
hours as a waiter, two or three of practice, class- 
room work from 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. and three to 
four hours of studying. 

Finally in the following autumn Coach Pond saw 
the newcomer during practice near New London in 
Connecticut. Pond quickly realized Stevens had 
discovered an athletic gem. Weighing 180 pounds, 
Kelley was then stronger and faster than during 
his freshman days. Quickly he established himself 
as Yale’s varsity right end and consistently caught 
almost every pass thrown within reasonable dis- 
tance for three long football seasons. 

Incidentally three weeks after that famous Kel- 
ley catch in the Columbia game of 1934, Yale in- 
vaded the Princeton field in a renewal of the oldest 
continuous rivalry in intercollegiate football. Foot- 
ball experts in the east forecasted Yale’s quest for 
victory to be doomed to utter failure. The Prince- 
ton Tigers, after all, had been undefeated in 1933 
and had swept all opposition aside in 1934. Yale, 
on the other hand, had struggled through a miser- 
able year and had won only three of its six prelim- 
inary games in 1934. On Broadway in New York 
City ‘‘wise money’’ of the gambling fraternity 
quoted odds of 5 to 1 and 6 to 1 and experts were 
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predicting Princeton could name the score or win 
with a scrub team. 

Yale took a squad of only 28 players to Prince- 
ton and the Tigers paraded more than 60 stalwarts 
onto the turf of the flag-bedecked Palmer Stadium 
during pre-game practice. Coach Pond told his 
team in the dressing room before the game that 
the first eleven starters would be left in the game 
regardless of the outcome and until the starters 
were physically unable to continue. 

Once more Yale athletes blazed brilliant pages 
into record books. Eleven ‘‘iron men’’ ran onto the 
field and proceeded in sixty minutes of scorching 
action to defeat mighty Princeton, 7-0, and the 
touchdown was scored by Kelley. The greatest up- 
set of the ’34 season had been achieved. The Eli 
warriors held the supposedly irresistible Tiger 
backs for downs within the five yard line, broke up 
Princeton passes, overhauled loose runners and so 
disorganized the Bengals that the defeated team 
actually blundered like schoolboys in confusion and 
punted on first down in the last ten minutes of play. 

That day in the roaring Palmer Stadium Kelley 
scored his touchdown in spectacular fashion. The 
ball was in Yale territory when the signal was 
called for a fake kick formation on third down. 
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Kelley started down the field from his right end 
spot, then cut sharply to his left. The ball was 
snapped to Quarterback Roscoe, who was one of 
the blocking backs rather than the expected kicker. 
Roscoe threw the ball in a long arcing flight and it 
came down on the tall Larry, surrounded with 
Princeton defenders. Kelley batted down the ball 
with his right hand, caught it, held tight and start- 
ed running directly toward the sidelines. 

The trick of running toward the sidelines fooled 
the snatching Princeton tacklers and threw the 
Princeton safety man off balance. Five yards from 
the goal line, two Tiger players had apparently re- 
covered themselves to trap Larry in the ‘‘coffin cor- 
ner.’’ But Kelley ripped a page from his basket- 
ball lure. He worked the ‘‘dead stop and feint’’ 
and ran across the touchdown line while the would- 
be tacklers sprawled on their faces. Then with fifty 
minutes of battle left Yale hung on tightly and 
fought ferociously in protection of its scanty lead 
while thousands cheered themselves hoarse in the 
stands. 

That touchdown run is ranked with two other 
breath-taking sprints in Kelley’s career. The first 
was another catch of a pass for a touchdown in the 
1936 Yale-Princeton game and the second was the 
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record of scoring in every Princeton and Harvard 
game in his three years of varsity football, a feat 
never before accomplished by a Yale man. These 
will remain indelible in the memories of followers 
of Eli sports. 

The season of 1934 was concluded a week after 
the Princeton game when in Yale’s Bowl, Larry 
caught another pass from Roscoe before stepping 
into Harvard’s end zone to score his fifth touch- 
down of the year. It was another masterpiece, quite 
similar to the ball he caught against Columbia. 
That score gave him the distinction of sharing the 
high scoring honors of 1934 with Halfback Strat 
Morton. 

Kelley quit the Yale basketball team during the 
winter of ’34-’35 when he and his coach disagreed 
on Larry’s attitude when he was not picked to start 
one of the important games. Had Kelley not left 
the Eli quintet on this occasion much of his repu- 
tation as a manufacturer of verbal ‘‘ Kelleyisms’’ 
might never have spread throughout the land to- 
gether with a reputation as a free-swinging talker. 
This incident was preceded by an unpleasant dif- 
ference of opinion between Kelley and one of 
Yale’s fraternities. The boy was elected to the 
fraternity but later refused to submit to initiation 
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and was summarily ejected from the organization. 

His popularity on the campus suffered by both 
incidents which were caused by lack of mature 
judgment on Kelley’s part. The lad was only 19 
years of age at the time. He had been receiving 
enormous publicity which, quite naturally, went to 
his head. Later, when he matured and shook off the 
effects of the adulation in places other than his own 
campus, he assumed a different attitude. He dis- 
claimed most of his bright and wise-cracking say- 
ings quoted in newspapers. He was once more 
elected to membership in the fraternity. He was 
designated later on as the outstanding man in his 
class when he was last man tapped for Skull and 
Bones, the oldest senior secret society at Yale. 

During the spring of 1935, Kelley not only over- 
came a weakness against curve-ball pitching but 
he became one of the heaviest batters on Coach Joe 
Wood’s baseball team that later toured Japan for 
a series of games with Nipponese collegiate nines. 
The tour caused Kelley to return to the United 
States too late to participate in early fall football 
practice at the gridiron camp at Gales Ferry. 

A boy with less confidence and natural ability 
might have been irreparably hampered by late re- 
porting. Larry did not score in Yale’s opening 
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game in 1935. In fact he played only two periods 
but the game was significant because Frank regis- 
tered a spectacular debut. Playing against Univ- 
ersity of New Hampshire for the first time in two 
years of intercollegiate or interscholastic football, 
Frank dazzled the opposition and his own coaches 
by catching a short punt and running to a touch- 
down through the entire opposition. He was the 
outstanding ball carrier and defensive player on 
the field that day. 

The following week the Eli team, after trailing 
20 to 6 against Pennsylvania’s powerful team, sud- 
denly exploded on the Quakers’ Franklin Field 
gridiron and emerged with a 31 to 20 victory with 
Frank and Kelley the spell-binders in gridiron 
battle togs. Playing under a hot sun, seven of 
Yale’s eleven starters flashed through the entire 
sixty minutes of action. 

Kelley caught a pass from Sophomore Charles 
Ewart in the third period and out-distanced War- 
wick of the Pennsylvania team, an athlete who had 
previously flashed 440 yards in 49 seconds flat in a 
track meet. Kelley’s touchdown on this play was 
the score that sent Yale into the lead and the same 
boy tallied once more for points that made the 
game secure for the Blue. Before this Frank had 
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run 54 yards on a delayed reverse through tackle 
early in the first period to give his team its first 
six points after Pennsylvania had scored and 
kicked the extra point. Frank continued to play 
brilliantly and was practically Eli’s only defensive 
ace capable of breaking up Penn’s devastating re- 
verses. 

But the punishment resulted in shoulder and 
ankle injuries to Frank so that his play suffered 
until late in the season while Kelley flashed onward 
to greater fame. 

Then came the game with the United States 
Military Academy, or West Point. The cadets 
moved into New Haven but were unable to cope 
with Kelley as the latter repeated his Columbia 
and Harvard catches. Later the same season in the 
ivy covered stadium in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
he caught a pass, intended for him but partially 
deflected by Harvard defenders. Then from the 
midst of a struggling mass of Yale and Harvard 
players, Kelley suddenly bolted for a run that 
scored the winning touchdown over the Crimson 
eleven. 

A terrific anti-climax then assailed Yale when 
Princeton, coming to New Haven on the Saturday 
after Thanksgiving Day, rode roughshod over the 
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Elis to secure revenge for the humiliating 7 to 0 
defeat of the previous year. Yale had a chance to 
win going into the third period, trailing only 0 to 
10, but the Elis elected to gamble recklessly and 
were savagely mauled in a 38-7 defeat, the worst 
ever suffered from Princeton. While Frank that 
day was the only effective ball carrier, often with- 
out interference from his mates, Kelley repeated 
his Columbia-Harvard-Army feats when, in the 
final quarter, he went over for a touchdown. His 
assignment was the same. He was told ‘‘the ball 
will be thrown to the corner of the end zone and you 
must be there.’’ Kelley was there. Desperate at- 
tempts were made to stop the catch, but Kelley did 
not fail. 

When that season closed Kelley was elected cap- 
tain of the team and the choice was unanimous. He 
had lived down his indiscretions of the previous 
year and he became the first end to captain a Yale 
team since the days of the immortal Tom Shevlin, 
1905, one of the Blue’s greatest flank-men. 

No sooner had the season closed with the Prince- 
ton game than Frank became much sought as a 
fraternity brother at New Haven. Just before the 
time came to sign pledge cards, Clint discovered 
he had committed himself verbally to join two dif- 
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ferent groups. Without hesitation, he informed 
both, that under the circumstances, he would join 
no fraternity. A less ethical person would have 
followed his own dictates without a quaver of con- 
science. 

A new coach had joined the Yale staff to direct 
the basketball team and Kelley reported for this 
sport during the winter. He finished the season as 
the team’s second highest scorer although he did 
not play in the first six games. Frank, who could not 
_ keep pace with Kelley as a scholar, turned his back 
on basketball and plugged the winter months away 
with his books and lectures. 

Both Kelley and Frank spent the spring of 1936 
doing exactly as in the previous year. Frank 
worked faithfully at football throughout six weeks 
of April and May practice while Kelley again 
played first base in baseball. His hitting improved 
until he finished the season as the team’s best bats- 
man. After the Harvard game, concluding the sea- 
son, Kelley became a Yale captain once more. He 
was the third man in the Eli records to captain both 
football and baseball. 

An episode of that 1936 baseball season illus- 
trated Kelley’s ability to produce in emergencies. 
Yale was playing Pennsylvania at Franklin Field 
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in Philadelphia in an important Eastern Intercol- 
legiate League doubleheader. Yale lost the first 
game and Kelley went hitless. He came to bat in 
the second game with Yale trailing one run but 
with two men on base. 

A large portion of Pennsylvania rooters behind 
home plate were relentlessly reminding Kelley of 
his failure in the first game. He swung now and 
missed. He turned to the crowd and shook two 
fingers. He swung again—and missed. Once more 
he turned to the crowd and shook one finger. The 
next pitch he drove into the stands for a home run. 
As he crossed the plate, the audience rose and 
cheered him to the echo. 

Kelley worked during that summer as a com- 
panion and tutor for the young step son of James 
Rowland Angell, president of Yale University. A 
young man must be more than a great athlete to 
qualify for such a position. His choice in this re- 
spect reflected his manly characteristics and the 
faith President Angell had in the young man who 
would in the following autumn become one of the 
most talked of seniors ever to attend Yale. 

Yale’s 1936 season was destined to be its best in 
nearly a decade and around this great team there 
hovered the genius of the young men known as 
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Larry and Clint. The season opened against Cor- 
nell and Kelley was popular as captain. Frank, who 
had been ball carrier as a sophomore, now took 
over the duties of throwing passes, calling signals 
and blocking on many plays. 

Cornell’s inexperienced team proved fine foil 
for Yale’s veterans. The Elis banged out a 23 to 0 
victory although Kelley, despite his catch of a 29 
yard pass, failed to score. Frank, however, regis- 
tered Yale’s second touchdown on a line plunge. 
The game was much more of a triumph for Frank 
than for Kelley because the former’s ability to 
throw passes and act as field general under pres- 
sure had never before been tested. 

Neither Frank nor Kelley scored against Penn- 
sylvania the following week but both were instru- 
mental in plowing under the Quakers for their only 
defeat of the season. Frank’s pass to diminutive 
Charles Ewart won the game, 7 to 0, Kelley merely 
acting as a decoy because Pennsylvania had as- 
signed two men to guard the great Larry all after- 
noon. Thus Ewart was left entirely uncovered and 
the Elis capitalized on the Quakers’ divided de- 
fence. 

Frank scored two touchdowns and Kelley 
crashed through with the freak play of the season 
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when Yale defeated the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, 12 to 7 at Baltimore. Captain Larry’s team 
took an early lead of 6 to 0 as Frank ran off tackle 
from the 19 yard line after the Blue had thundered 
its way over a 61 yard march. Yale clinched the 
game in the third period when Frank scored on two 
plunges from the two-yard line, the point where 
Kelley was ruled to have recovered a fumbled punt. 

This last incident precipitated one of the most 
heated discussions of the 1936 season. Trailing 7 to 
6, Yale punted to Navy in the third period. Schmidt, 
Navy’s safety man, fumbled the ball and Kelley, 
attempting to recover, kicked the ball from the 25 
yard line over the goal line. He actually picked up 
the ball on the two-yard strip and ran across the 
goal line for a touchdown. Officials disallowed the 
touchdown. because, they ruled, he regained pos- 
session on the two-yard line. 

The subsequent arguments about: the play cen- 
tered on Kelley’s intentions. Under the rules, if 
the kick were accidental, Yale deserved the yard- 
age. If it were deliberate, Yale had scored a very 
lucky victory. Unable to read a player’s mind, the 
officials took it for granted Kelley’s kick was acci- 
dental and that the heady Yale player had not 
turned to soccer tactics to propel the ball toward 
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the Navy end zone. Larry has always maintained 
his intention was to recover the ball and not to im- 
part the extra-long kick. 

Two weeks later the Blue team lost its only game 
of the season, the victory going to Dartmouth, 11 
to 7, although Frank emerged from the game recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding flash backs of the 
year. Tackling savagely and without regard for 
his personal safety, Clint crashed through for more 
than half the tackles and the Indians from Han- 
over, New Hampshire, many times were stopped as 
they threatened to run up the score. He also seemed 
on the verge of breaking into the clear for long, 
hip-weaving climax runs despite that his waves of 
interference were by no means effective. 

It is not generally known under what trying con- 
ditions Frank played that day against Dartmouth 
and thrilled Yale men with his daring defensive 
work. His shoulders had been sore and battered as 
a result of the rugged game with the Navy and be- 
fore the Dartmouth tussle he had been at practice 
only three times in two weeks and then merely as a 
spectator. But he never shirked a tackle against 
a Dartmouth player and assumed extra duties as 
Yale’s blocking failed. 

Instead of complaining, Frank merely ordered 
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Sophomore Bud Humphrey to take over the for- 
ward passing. Frank concentrated on blocking and 
tackling and it was his terrific tackle on the one- 
yard line that brought the game to a close with the 
Big Green from Hanover only one leap from an- 
other score. 

Yale’s Big Three championship games with Har- 
vard and Princeton wrote the greatest pages in the 
undergraduate lives of Messrs. Kelley and Frank. 
Both of these battles were personal triumphs for 
these two young men and assured them of the All- 
American honors they so richly deserved. With 
Frank ripping to two touchdowns and Kelley to 
one, Princeton went under 26 to 23 after leading the 
Yale eleven 16 to 0 with 35 minutes left to play. 
Frank scored Yale’s first and last touchdowns and 
flashed to All-American fame. Kelley tallied the 
touchdown that sent Yale into the lead in the third- 
period. Both athletes served the full 60 minutes of 
the game and it was the universal opinion that 
without them Yale would never have triumphed. 

Frank’s first touchdown was a terrific plunge 
through Princeton’s savage line from the two-yard 
stripe. He dragged three Tiger defenders with 
him so great was his charge. Clint’s winning touch- 
down was a thirteen-yard run around Princeton’s 
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left end and in the last four minutes of play. No 
opposing hand was laid on his speeding weaving 
body during this gallop. He interspersed these acts 
by calling signals, playing as a bulwark of defence 
and throwing perfect passes to Kelley. 

Kelley maintained his record of never failing to 
score against a traditional Yale foe by catching a 
breath-taking 46 yard-pass from Frank in the third 
period and running 28 yards into the end zone. It 
was a marvelous play because Kelley, within 23 
yards of the goal line upset. White, the last Prince- 
ton safety man, with a terrific straight arm to shake 
free for the run. In the final period he caught a 
40 yard pass from Frank that was one of the six 
plays which comprised Yale’s winning drive of 81 
yards. 

Kelley scored once more and Frank played a 
great and prominent role as Yale won the Big 
Three championship in the New Haven Bowl, de- 
feating an inspired Harvard team, 14 to 13. After 
one successful pass had been nullified by an off- 
side penalty, Frank threw one more in the same 
series of downs. Kelley caught the oval this time 
and won the game for Yale and Captain Larry had 
completed his almost incredible personal scoring 
record against Princeton and Harvard. It was a 
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40 yard pass that Larry snatched from two Har- 
vard defenders on the 10 yard line. He then sprint- 
ed unhampered into the scoring zone. 

The brilliant Yale duo saved the game for Yale 
in the fourth quarter when it appeared Harvard 
might score an unexpected victory. Kelley’s great 
speed enabled him to overhaul Harvard’s George 
Ford after the latter had run 45 yards from a fake 
kick formation. Frank carried the ball five suc- 
cessive times in the last two minutes to gain 27 
yards and make two first downs, preventing Har- 
vard from gaining possession of the ball as the 
Yale defence weakened. 

Kelley’s sportsmanship stood out in the Harv- 
ard game. Bob Stuart, Harvard back, was shaken 
badly by a hard Yale tackle. He had not recovered 
at the expiration of the two-minute time-out peri- 
od allowed by the rules. Just as the officials were 
about to inflict a penalty on Harvard or force Stu- 
art from the game, Kelley asked them to waive the 
penalty or charge the time out against Yale. 

The end of the Yale season did not yank Kelley 
from the headlines, although quiet Clint Frank re- 
tired into the obscurity of his studies with the fin- 
al play of the Harvard game. Kelley after receiv- 
ing John W. Heisman memorial trophy as out- 
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standing player for 1936, traveled to the Pacific 
Coast with an all-star All-East football team to 
participate in a charity game against an All-West 
aggregation during the Christmas vacation. 

He quickly established himself as the dominant 
personality of the Eastern squad and was elected 
captain, in addition to winning the captaincy of 
the mythical All-American troupe. 

The All-East eleven won the game, 3 to 0, and 
Larry found himself in a flood of offers to turn pro- 
fessional. As 1937 advanced Kelley had repeatedly 
refused these tempting contracts and was looking 
forward to capping his college carrer with a drive 
for success in the business world. 

With his spectacular passing and running, plus 
a wonderful defensive game, Clint Frank led the 
Yale eleven of 1937 down to its climax game with 
Harvard—undefeated, though tied by Dartmouth. 
Shackled by Harvard’s great defense and a leg 
injury, Frank actually played the greatest game of 
his career when Yale fell, 7—13, in the Harvard 
Stadium. He was a unanimous choice for All- 
American halfback and took his rightful place 
among Yale’s football immortals upon his grad- 
uation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


WILLIAM LAWSON LITTLE, JR. : THE GREATEST ATHLETE 
oF 1935 


By LeRoy Atkinson 


Tr was back in the days, after the turn of the cen- 
tury when women were beginning to spurn the 
hoopskirt. We write of the day when the automo- 
bile was rapidly coming into its own. It was then 
that William Lawson Little received his commis- 
sion as a regular in the United States Medical 
Corps. His work carried him far afield to the Army 
posts in the remote corners of the world. From 
station to station the young medical officer tra- 
versed the face of the earth and always accompa- 
nied by his young and charming bride. 

Wherever the couple went they found the time 
and the place, even though the place might only be 
untamed countryside, to play golf. The sport was 
almost an avocation with the medical officer and 


his bride for the officer’s duties often carried him 
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to dreary, remote outposts where golfing was nec- 
essary to relieve the tedium of long days in the 
burning sun or drab days of frigid weather. 

Officer Little and his wife were never real good 
golfers. Good in the sense of being rated with six 
handicaps on their home course, The Presidio, in 
sunny California, the Littles never attained cham- 
pionship rating. One of the stations visited by the 
Littles was the sea-locked army base at Newport 
in Rhode Island. The Littles remained there about 
a year and on June 23, 1910 a son was born to them 
—William Lawson Little, Jr., the hero of this chap- 
ter, to become known from Timbuctoo to Alaska as 
a golf champion comparable only to the great 
Bobby Jones. 

The couple were pleased to note that their son 
had broad shoulders. Well, these broad shoulders 
grew broader and stronger as he forged through 
boyhood and adolescence. They filled -with strength 
and vitality until they carried him to the pinnacle 
of the golfing game—the game his dad and mother 
loved so well—in September of 1935. It was that 
year that Little, Jr. finished one of the most re- 
markable victory streaks in the history of golf to 
win the American amateur championship for the 
second consecutive time. That victory was also his 
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fourth successive major golf championship within 
two years. 

At that time, the youth, then grown to be a 25- 
year-old giant, had won both the British amateur 
championship and the American crowns for two 
years in a row to become the first man in history to 
accomplish the feat. In so doing he had established 
the almost impossible record of thirty-one straight 
match play victories, most of which were scored 
against the sternest of competition in the world. 
Twenty-five of these victories were ‘‘sudden 
death’’ battles scheduled for only 18 holes. 

Only once before had such a meteor-like golfer 
flung himseif across the golfing heavens. Back in 
1930 Robert T. Jones, Jr., of Atlanta finished an- 
other amazing performance when he won the 
world’s four highest golf tournaments all in the 
same year to score a ‘‘grand slam.’’ 

Experts were unanimous then in the opinion 
there would never be another Jones but the son of 
the golfing army officer came along to prove the ex-_ 
perts to be wrong. 

During the very years that Jones was reaping 
his honors, young Little was receiving the school- 
ing that carried him onto the crest as his successor. 
Little’s schooling was gathered in all sorts of out- 
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landish places and on all sorts of golf courses. It 
was at Old Point Comfort in Virginia in 1916 that 
regulation golf actually began for Lawson Little, 
Jr. 

Up to the time the Little family reached the 
small Virginia army post, the son had been a base- 
ball fan. When the doctor and his wife arrived 
their small son at once swung into action as mascot 
for the Army baseball team. One day the elder 
Little broke a golf club in one of his morning 
rounds. Junior displayed interest in the broken 
shaft and it needed little coaxing from the son and 
heir for dad to pass down the broken scoring weap- 
on. Thus it was that in the backyard of the doc- 
tor’s home at the old fort the career of one of the 
greatest of the world’s golfers really began. 

Young Little was six years old at that time. His 
interest in baseball faded rapidly. He spent hours 
swinging the club as he had seen his father swing 
it. His dad never lost an opportunity to provide 
used balls and to instruct the tot about the proper 
stance. 

During the war years of 1918 and 1919 the elder 
Little was shifted to El Paso in Texas and to San 
Antonio as district surgeon. There Little, Jr., be- 
came further imbued with the virus of golf for he 
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was allowed to caddy for his father and once in a 
while to play a few holes. 

A woman golfer in Texas gave the boy his first 
really good stick. It was an old putter. But it had 
never been broken or bent and the husky boy was 
delighted. He would disappear from home for 
hours and, in his own words, ‘‘drove with a putter, 
approached with a putter and putted with a put- 
ter.’’ 

From Texas the Little family was transferred 
to Manila and it was on this Pacific and tropical 
island that Little, Jr. shot his first round of golf. 
One day, while Little, Sr., was enjoying the siesta 
of the hot tropical day, Little, Jr., persuaded his 
mother to play one round of nine holes. The boy 
was almost hysterical with joy when he returned 
with a nine-hole score of 53. 

From Manila the family moved back to the 
United States. It was on this trip, during which 
the three Littles spent almost the entire month of 
July on the high seas, that the Little heir gave his 
father and mother and many others a scare that 
almost cost the boy his liberty. The World War 
was over but travel on the sea lanes was still ad- 
venturous because of the turbulent times. The 
vessel chosen for the passage was loaded down with 
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ammunition, presumably destined for the United 
States as a result of the coming of peace in Europe. 

Lawson, Jr., had the run of the ship from Manila 
to the United States. He was 9 years old and Law- 
son, Sr., believed the boy quite able to shift for 
himself. The Fourth of July to American boys the 
world over is a day of celebration. Without his 
parents knowledge Little smuggled aboard his own 
supply of firecrackers. Imagine the surprise of the 
parents and the ship’s crew when July Fourth 
aboard that ship of ammunition was greeted with 
a loud explosion! 

The crew swarmed to the fire posts to quell a gen- 
eral conflagration in the ammunition stores. There 
was no fire and a search of the ship found small 
Master Little shooting off his firecrackers on the 
hurricane deck. 

But it was after that first nine-hole match with 
his mother that young Little continued to play with 
his mother and seldom did the youngster do worse 
than his original card of 53. After reaching the 
United States the Littles were ordered to China 
with the elder Little, now a colonel, assigned to a 
responsible position in the ancient city of Tientsin. 

Not many hours after the family had arrived in 
Tientsin, Little, Sr., had joined the only golf club 
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in the section, the Tientsin Country Club. A weird 
course, sprawled cut on a great hillside over which 
was spread an ancient cemetery which dated back 
almost to the beginning of time. 

The strange customs of the Chinese provided 
this unusual course with hazards unlike any other 
course in the world. The Chinese had not buried 
their dead in Tientsin but had laid the coffins on the 
ground so that the departed ones might sink grad- 
ually into the soil. 

This process required a sinking motion of fifteen 
or twenty years and when the Littles arrived in 
China there were still many coffins on the surface. 
Also the ravages of wind and rain, had partially 
destroyed the coffins. Little recalls that on his first 
round of golf in China he was twice on his hands 
and knees attempting to find his ball among the 
bleached bones of some Chinese ancestor. 

The officials of the Tientsin Country Club had 
provided, however, for the situation and golfers 
were alowed to retrieve the balls and drop them 
nearby in instances when the pellet plowed into the 
coffin of an ancient son of the Orient. There was 
also no penalty provided the golfer dropped the 
ball at a point no nearer to the hole than the coffin 
it had hit. 
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Throughout the years in strange China young 
Little caddied steadily for his dad and accumulated 
clubs which were sawed down to fit his stature. 
Often he would go out, in the eerie hour of dusk, 
and shoot his own way around the spooky course, 
indicating the hold that golf had upon him for 
under the circumstances only a child filled with 
dreams of golfing prowess would wander about a 
cemetery by himself. 

During that stay in Tientsin Lawson experienced 
another great thrill. He played a round of golf with 
a caddy of his own. The caddy was a Chinese coolie 
and he was paid the magnificent sum of five cents, 
the prevailing rate for the Chinese caddy. The 
Tientsin course was not the best in the world and 
each Chinese coolie carried a supply of clay in his 
ears. The coolie would simply extract from his 
supply of clay in order to build tees for each shot 
of his employer. 

Exactly a year from the day the easing trio 
of Little arrived in the Land of the Rising Sun, 
they were boarding a boat bound for the next as- 
signment—in San Francisco. During the next five 
years the family spent their time moving from sta- 
tion to station on the Pacific Coast. It was in 1924 
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at the Waverly Country Club in Portland, Oregon, 
that young Little chalked up a score of 95 after go- 
ing over the course for the first time. 

Lawson’s father registered his son as a junior 
member of the Waverly Club and thus the young 
fellow found his opportunity for real competition 
with golfers of his own age. Mel Smith, profes- 
sional at the club, took a keen interest in Lawson 
and taught him many of the finer points of the 
technical sport. Dr. Oscar F. Willing, a former 
member of the United States Walker Cup team, 
was a member of the club. The doctor’s style and 
swing was pleasing to the coming golf champion. 
Lawson spent many laborious hours learning to 
copy the Willing style. 

In 1926 the boy of sixteen was subjected to his 
first real test of competitive golf. He teed off with 
the field in the Oregon 36-hole qualifying round 
and advanced in one grand, spectacular leap. He 
won a place in the select circle of Oregon golfers 
with a 163, two strokes better than his dad. Young 
Little then went on to the match play and his first 
opponent was Rudy Wilhelm, a leading contender 
in the Northwest at the time. Lawson finished the 
first nine holes two up on his more experienced 
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player. But during the home stretch Wilhelm rose 
to his best game and finished with a 35 to defeat his 
kid opponent, two up. 

This setback did not discourage the young golfer. 
He was back the following year attempting to win 
the Oregon championship. He qualified for the 
match play with a total of 158 strokes, only four 
more than Dr. Willing, the medalist. By that time 
those broad shoulders, so noticeable as an infant in 
Newport, Rhode Island, were giving Little tre- 
mendous power in his drives which zoomed into the 
heavens for yardage of 250 to 275. 

Little’s great trouble in those early days, like 
ordinary duffers with great distance drives, was 
lack of control. He drove far and fast but always 
his drives were sent away with a prayer that they 
would go straight. Brawny Master Little finished 
the attempt to win the Oregon title in a mild tan- 
trum because four of his drives went haywire and 
he lost his first match play by the same four strokes 
that went off the line in a match play conflict with 
Johnny Redstock, 2 and 1. 

A few months later, Little tried again. His fight- 
ing spirit was shown in the fact that he entered for 
the Western amateur championship this time. In 
spite of his failure to win the Oregon crown, Little 
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was determined to aim only for the most important 
battles. 

Charles (Chick) Evans, a former National ama- 
teur champion; Eddie Held, Canadian titleholder; 
Keefe Carter and many others were among the star 
golfers entered in the scramble for the honor of 
leading the mashie swingers of the West. 

As usual, Little qualified for the match play, this 
time with a score of 158, His dad was delighted and 
came running to congratulate the young man. Col- 
onel Little said: ‘‘Guess whom you play next.’’ 

Without hesitating an instant, young Lawson 
seemed to realize he faced a difficult task at the out- 
set and he flashed back: ‘‘ Chick Evans.’’ 

On the outward nine the young 17-year-older 
flashed a barrage of.screaming drives and accurate 
short pokes which found Evans, the veteran and 
nationally-known golfer, three down at the termi- 
nation of the first nine holes. 

But young Lawson broke under the strain and 
excitement of leading such famous ability. And 
during the rest of the match, while Lawson hooked 
and sliced, Evans was digging into his bag and 
hauling out all of his very best shots. Little lost to 
Evans on the sixteenth green, 3 and 2. 

‘‘Chick and I have been pals ever since,’’ re- 
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marked Little after he had attained the ranking of 
world’s best in the sport of his heart. 

The young man established a new record of 69 
at the Waverly Country Club just before Colonel 
Little was transferred to Presidio, California, in 
the month of November of 1927. And when Junior 
waved farewell to Oregon as a home his State han- 
dicap had been sliced to 3 and the boy was only 17 
years of age. 

At Presidio Little first met the golf star who was 
later to play an important role in the boy’s devel- 
opment into a super-star. We write now of Tommy 
Armour, who was for Lawson a worshipped hero. 

Armour had won many championships in his 
time and his name was a by-word in golf. He was a 
professional and as such was a great teacher of the 
game. Lawson Little, Jr., became his star pupil. 
Even up to the time in 1935 that the 25-year-older 
was the winner of the British and American ama- 
teur championships for the second time the golfing 
marvel was still preparing for every tournament 
with a practice session with Armour. 

Whenever a fault developed in Little’s game, the 
young man made an attempt to reach Armour, no 
matter where the latter might be, in an effort to 
have the master teacher help him remedy the de- 
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fect. On his way across the country to open play in 
the 1934 United States amateur championship 
tournament at Brookline, Massachusetts, Little 
stopped off at Chicago. He was worried over the 
wildness in his iron play. 

There in Chicago the old master took his star 
pupil and in a few days Lawson resumed his trek 
across the country to Massachusetts for a success- 
ful campaign to capture the National title. 

But previous to Little’s contact with Armour in 
1933, the boy had been coached by Larry Brazil, 
professional at The Presidio. It was in 1928 while 
Lawson was taking his lessons from Brazil that he 
qualified in the San Francisco junior championship 
tourney with a 72. He proceeded through the match 
play, even eliminating the pre-tourney favorite, 
but he was finally checked in the fourth round by 
the youth who went onward to the title. 

Later in that same year Lawson first crashed 
through to his initial taste of championship golf, 
winning the North California amateur champion- 
ship. From that first taste Lawson was determined 
to experience more of the thrills of triumph and 
history proves that he achieved his ambition. 

But it was five years later before Lawson won 
one of the titles he set as his goal—the British am- 
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ateur championship at Prestwick, Scotland. 
Through those five years he played in every United 
States amateur championship tournament and 
each year became more and more a threat to the 
world’s golfing leaders. 

From 1929, after winning the North California 
event, the football shoulders of young Little sent 
tremendous, booming drives farther and farther 
down the country’s fairways. They were the drives 
of a giant with unlimited strength but the control, 
which all champions must master, was often lack- 
ing. 

But wherever he went Little strove for control 
as well as distance. Little would certainly have be- 
come a good golfer just by reason of his natural 
ability but it was his persistence at practice that 
developed him to the championship rating. 

It was in the year 1929 that Lawson gained his 
first real national recognition. His play in the 
United States amateur championship that year at 
Pebble Beach, California, served notice to one and 
all that a coming champion was on his way to the 
top. Bobby Jones, at the time, was riding high. 
Bobby was back defending the American amateur 
crown he had won the year previous and the field, 
including Little, was out to beat him. 
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The immortal Bobby passed the qualifying tests 
and was co-medalist with Gene Homane. The field 
of favorites, including Jones and the hero of this 
chapter, advanced into the first round of play, the 
round which was then known and feared by all com- 
petitors in any American amateur championship 
as ‘Black Wednesday’’ or ‘‘Bloody Wednesday.’’ 
This was the one day in the long week of medal and 
match play when the golfers were paired against 
each other for two successive rounds of 18 holes 
each. 

Thirty-two golfers teed off on ‘‘Bloody Wednes- 
day’’ right after breakfast and by nightfall eight 
partook of dinner that night happy in the knowl- 
edge they still had a chance to capture the most 
coveted prize in the world of amateur golf. It is 
this type of ‘‘sudden death’’ play which is most 
feared by ruling champions and most loved by 
young darkhorses. There is no golfer who does not 
have his ‘‘off’’ days when the shots he knows he 
has just refuse to show. The smallest let-down by a 
champion and the slightest surge on the part of a 
promising youngster may mean the downfall of the 
veteran titleholder. 

Such a calamity struck Bobby Jones on the 
morning of ‘‘Black Wednesday’’ at Pebble Beach. 
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Play that morning started with Jones paired 
against Johnny Goodman. Little was paired with 
Phillips Finlay. Little disposed of his opponent 
and Goodman, the Omaha bearcat, sprang into in- 
stant National fame by eliminating the great Jones. 
In the afternoon Little’s chance for National fame 
came a-knocking at his door and the son of the Col- 
onel took opportunity by the forelock. He played 
Goodman and the man who won fame in the morn- 
ing by taking Jones stood in the background while 
the world hailed ‘‘the man who defeated the man 
who defeated Bobby Jones.’’ 

Little was next paired with Francis Ouimet of 
Boston, a famous golfing star of a decade past. 
Ouimet also played inspired golf, golf that seemed 
to turn the pages back 10 years. Little, excited by 
his victory of the previous day, struggled to gain 
control but succumbed to the steady veteran on the 
18th green as Ouimet ran down another of his long, 
deadly putts for a one-up victory. 

But Little had made his name in golf. His feat 
of taking the victor of Bobby Jones focused the full 
glare of the world’s sporting spotlight upon the 
19-year-old performer. He returned to his Pre- 
sidio home after the lunge into fame. Did he sit 
back on his laurels and let the world slip by him? 
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No. Without delay he was back into the practice 
pits. His game was far from the perfection it later 
attained and the young man realized that only by 
constant practice could he approach his ideal. 

The following year at Merion Cricket Club in 
Philadelphia, Little was back bidding for the 
United States championship. He qualified but he 
bowed in the second round to Homans, who was 
later beaten by Bobby Jones in the final. This tri- 
umph for Jones, incidentally, completed that fa- 
mous personage’s ‘‘Grand Slam Year,’’ a feat no 
other golfer has ever performed. 

In 1930 Little entered Stamford University. He 
elected to major in economics. Since then, how- 
ever, the young man has turned to the possibilities 
in the insurance field and also the great profits in 
the field of drawing and selling oil. 

Little’s appearance at Stanford was greeted by 
a celebration among the football devotees who pro- 
fessed to see great possibilities in the young giant 
with the wide shoulders. But Little’s eye was fo- 
cused on golf and he turned his back on a chance to 
shine only momentarily on the football field. Ed- 
die Twiggs, Stanford golf’s coach, became Little’s 
companion in practice rounds and to Eddie, Little 
gives great credit for developing his short game. 
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This progress was demonstrated one afternoon 
during his college years on the driving range at the 
Presidio course. Between the driving range and 
the distant course there was a deep canyon almost 
300 yards wide. Ina spirit of playfulness—an unu- 
sual trait in our hero—Little teed up the ball and 
whaled away. Far across the canyon Major Gen- 
eral John L. Hines, commanding officer of the 
Ninth Corps Area, was playing his afternoon’s 
round on the green near the cup. The drive struck 
the good major general on its diminishing arc. The 
blow did not injure the soldier but to this day Lit- 
tle’s tremendous driving power and accuracy are 
always demonstrated at The Presidio by the story 
of his nailing Major General Hines from over the 
canyon. 

Perhaps because he had his eyes focused upon 
championships Little’s record with the Stanford 
golf team was very mediocre. He never made at- 
tempts to become an intercollegiate champion of 
any ranking. He was seldom rated higher than 
third best golfer in Stanford simply because he 
never elected to play in the university’s challenge 
series. 

Lawson Little, Jr., limited his golf during his 
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college days of 1931 and 1932 to competition in the 
United States amateur tournament. Because he 
found it difficult to mix studies and golf, Little’s 
play in the 1931 tournament at Beverly in Chicago 
was so dismal that the boy wonder of Pebble Beach 
became just another ‘‘flash-in-the-pan’’ in news- 
paper stories. 

At Five Farms in Baltimore the next year Little 
escaped the ignominy of dropping out of the medal 
play but this time got no further than the first 
round of match play where he lost to Johnny 
Fischer, the medalist. 

Even Fischer, a former intercollegiate cham- 
pion, was not to continue to win the title and before 
the 1932 championship was over Ross Somerville, 
Canadian champion, had won the United States 
crown. 

Thus is demonstrated Little’s tremendous deter- 
mination in the face of continued defeats. He came 
back in 1933 still as determined to win as he had 
been during the previous four years. Little reached 
the quarter-finals of the 1933 championship at 
Kenwood at Cincinnati. There he found himself 
bracketed against the defending champion, the 
same Ross Somerville. Over the 36-hole route was 
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the quarter-final match scheduled and the defend- 
ing champion was rate1 a strong favorite to ad- 
vance into the semi-finals. 

The lead in the Little-Somerville match teetered 
back and forth throughout the day with both play- 
ers seldom holding a lead of more than two or three 
holes. Little was able to place the longest run of 
winning holes end to end and on the 35th green won 
his match to return the 37-year-old Havemeyer 
trophy back to the United States. He won the ac- 
claim of the United States golfers for taking the 
title out of Canada. On the echoes of this acclaim 
one George Dunlap, just out of Princeton, quelled 
the barrel-chested Stanford boy’s hopes in the 
semi-finals the next day. 

But his play in the semi-final of the climactic 
tournament gained him a berth on the American 
Ryder Cup team to England. Another of his feats 
in 1933°was his march to the final of the Trans- 
Mississippi tournament where he fell before sen- 
sational, super-golf by Gus Moreland. 

Our hero became 24 years of age in 1934, the year 
he came into the full glory of his golfing career. 
He returned from Prestwick in Scotland with the 
British amateur championship and then proceeded 
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to the Brookline Country Club in Massachusetts to 
win the American crown. 

At Prestwick Little displayed the most sensa- 
tional golf ever seen on the historic Scottish course. 
He paraded through the world’s best competitors 
and thus entered the final against James Wallace. 
The latter had come down to the final round as a 
British ‘‘darkhorse’’ who, like Little, had uncorked 
super-golf for the occasion. 

But against Wallace’s sensational spurt, Little 
let go a screaming barrage of distance drives and 
Swiss-clock-like putts and approaches. Wallace 
never had a chance. Little broke the Prestwick 
course record in the morning round, showing Wal- 
lace a card of 66 as against the record for the Scot- 
land links at 69. After this outburst Wallace, the 
Scottish carpenter, folded up and bowed to the 
battleship-like American. 

In his climb to the final at Prestwick, Little wal- 
loped five Ryder Cup players including George 
Dunlap, who had beaten him the year previous; H. 
Chandler Egan, American champion in 1904 and 
1905; Cyril Tolley and Eric Fiddian, members of 
the British Ryder Cup team. Most of the victories 
were close but victory is, after all, victory no mat- 
ter the margin. 
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In his match with Wallace, Little showed no 
mercy and was likened to Jack Dempsey of the 
prize ring in his relentless, machine-like massacre. 

The big American was anxious to take a boat for 
America that same day so that he finished off Wal- 
lace in 23 holes, refusing to concede his carpenter 
foe a single putt. In that 23-hole stretch he made a 
scoring mark of 10 over even fours or 13 over 
threes, almost impossible scoring on the 6600-yards 
layout. Little’s score for the entire six days of 
championship play was exactly even fours. He had 
created a tremendous impression with the British. 
He sailed for the United States at exactly ten min- 
utes after two o’clock on the afternoon of slaugh- 
tering the Scottish carpenter. 

Landing in America the young Mr. Little re- 
ceived the acclaim of the Nation’s golfers. The so- 
called ‘‘killer’’ style of golf had never been popu- 
lar with galleries but in Little’s sensational crush- 
ing of British and American competitors in Scot- 
land this fact was overlooked. San Francisco espe- 
cially honored the conquerer and the whole city 
turned out to welcome him. Among other honors 
Mayor Rossie of Los Angeles made Little an hon- 
orary member of all the public links of that semi- 
tropical city. 
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To keep himself in playing trim Little returned 
North in August and won for himself the North 
California championship and then in September, 
after stopping off in Chicago to visit Tommy Ar- 
mour, he arrived at Brookline in Massachusetts 
for his fifth bid to win the United States crown. 

He sought to become the third man in history to 
win two great golf crowns in one year. Only two 
others, Bobby Jones in 1930 and Harold Hilton, an 
Englishman in 1911, had succeeded in this endea- 
vor. 

Little’s play through the early rounds at Brook- 
line was not brilliant. But each round his game was 
just good enough to give him victory. While Little 
was plodding through to the final two Texas 
youngsters, David Goldman and Reynolds Smith, 
who had begged automobile rides from Texas to 
Massachusetts, claimed the major attention. The 
two Texan friends met in the semi-final and Gold- 
man emerged the victor. Little, having defeated 
Don Armstrong of Aurora, Illinois, 4 and 3, in the 
semi-final was then paired with Goldman for the 
precious title. Goldman, like Wallace of Scotland, 
was also a carpenter on a holiday, up from Texas 
with a fairy-tale career of golf behind him. 

As in the British final Little defeated his carpen- 
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ter with a blizzard of pars and birdies. He won by 
a margin of 8 and 7 after a morning round of 69, a 
new record for a United States final. This was fol- 
lowed by an afternoon of one under par for eleven 
holes, a blast of golf that poor Goldman could not 
endure. 

Back in England in 1935 Little went onward to 
even greater fame. He won his third consecutive 
major title and while his pace at St. Anne’s-by- 
the-Sea in England was not sensational he was su- 
preme in the field and it was enough. The other 
great golfers of America did not make the trip 
across the Atlantic on account of the expense. Lit- 
tle was faced with mediocre competition and, being 
a ‘‘money player,’’ or one who uncorks his best 
only when the competition is star-studded, Little 
was also mediocre. It was while he was coasting 
along under wraps that Dr. William Tweddel 
forced him to the 36th green in the semi-final round 
before Little won. 

Incidentally, it was on the same day that young 
Little defeated Dr. Tweddel the golfing father of 
the golfing son was making a bid for a title of his 
own. Col. Little, 50 years of age, carded an 87 at 
The Presidio Club for the club championship. 

However, back to America came Col. Little’s vic- 
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tory-flushed son and this time he was greeted once 
more by a celebrating Nation of golfers and this 
time he was given an appointment with President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who congratulated the 
young man on his victories on foreign fields. The 
great match-play victory streak of the Stanford 
golfer, which had started back in the 1934 British 
amateur tourney had now extended to the amazing 
total of twenty-three and surpassed all existing 
records. Bobby Jones had held the former record 
but even the invincible Georgian had never run a 
string of consecutive victories to more than four- 
teen. 

Little lingered in England long enough to com- 
pete in the British open tournament at Muirfield 
and compiled the good medal of 289 to finish in 
fourth place, a few strokes behind Alfred Perry, 
the English winner. 

The 1935 United States amateur championship 
was listed for the Cleveland Country Club in Ohio. 
Little was aiming for his fourth consecutive cham- 
pionship. The field was the strongest in the tour- 
nament’s thirty-eight-year-old history. All but 
two of the former living championships were back 
in the competition. The entry list was rich with the 
names of college and sectional champions from all 
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over the world. So formidable was the field that 
the odds quoted by bettors against Little’s chances 
were as high as thirty and forty to one. 

Faulty iron play that hampered his game in the 
preceding British tournament had been corrected 
in practice with Tommy Armour and Little blasted 
the Cleveland course in practice rounds far below 
par figures. In the dangerous first round Little 
drew a bye and stood on the sidelines as the tour- 
nament opened. 

When he finally swung into action in the second 
round, facing an eighteen-year-old youth by the 
name of Rufus King from Texas, Little’s play was 
so erratic that by the end of five holes the galleries 
were excited by the apparent forthcoming defeat 
of the defending champion. King had uncorked a 
string of three successive birdies. A huge gallery, 
as usual with the ‘‘under dog’’ went wild with ex- 
citement. But Little came back, staged a wild rally 
of booming drives and fine approaches and de- 
” feated the Texan youngster on the 19th hole. 

‘Black Wednesday’? found Little starting off in 
brilliant fashion and bombarding two more oppo- 
ments, Knox M. Young, Jr., of Pittsburgh, 6 and 5, 
and Bobby Riegel, Southern champion, in 28 holes 
of competition. Against Riegel, Little unleashed a 
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storm of 15 pars and 10 birdies. George Voigt of 
New York was next and Little stepped into the 
semi-finals with a 4 and 8 victory. 

The semi-final match was a strange exhibition. 
Johnny Goodman came down to the bracket on the 
other half of the bracket. Johnny had won the 
United States open title in 1933 and had become 
Little’s closest friend of the links. They had been 
room-mates at the Cleveland tournament and fate 
pitted them against each other. 

Little, because of his great determination down 
through the years, had developed a ‘‘killer’’ in- 
stinct. He had shunned most of the nice manner- 
isms of golf and had won by relentless blasting. 
None thought he would, or could, conduct himself 
in his usual brusque fashion against his chum, 
Johnny. 

But never a smile did Little grant the affable 
Goodman during that match and the psychology 
worked to perfection. Although Little’s attitude 
turned the gallery against him, he defeated Good- 
man, 4 and 3, and proceeded into the title round. 
Although time and again Goodman came from be- 
hind to tie Little and at the turn at the twenty- 
seventh hole the pair was all even. 

It was at the 27th hole that Little exploded with 
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one of the best drives of his career. And he contin- 
ued to play the next six holes in three pars and 
three birdies to win four of them and defeat his 
friend. 

Walter Hagen, a great professional golfer, ex- 
pressed satisfaction that professionals were 
barred from that tournament. ‘‘I would have 
looked silly against Little,’’ remarked Walter. 

Tall, handsome Walter Emery of Oklahoma, a 
former intercollegiate champion, was Little’s op- 
ponent in the final. Emery was only 23 years of age 
and was a typical, social type of golfer, smiling 
and attempting to take the game more as a sport 
than a battle. 

Once more did Little take on the cloak of gruff- 
ness and rebuke. The burly Californian refused to 
pose with Emery for photographers and the 
‘*blood match’’ was on. 

Once more the big gallery gave ‘its support to 
Emery because of Little’s brusque demeanor. The 
spectators were almost delirious with delight when 
Emery took the first three holes despite the ruth- 
less tactics of the defending champion. The hos- 
tile gallery, however, was doomed again to disap- 
pointment. 

In the late stages of the match, Little turned on 
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the throttle and pars and birdies poured all over 
the links, breaking the nerve of the handsome boy 
from Oklahoma. Little came from behind and was 
even at the end of the 18th and was one up at the 
31st hole. A par on the 32nd, a birdie on the 33rd 
and an amazing eagle on the 34th caused the match 
to end with Little victorious, 4 and 3. 

Hostile though the gallery was during the match, 
the crowd was unable to withhold congratulations 
from a champion with the glorious record of the big 
Californian and the celebration of Little’s triumph 
was loud and long. 

With the dawn of 1936 sport editors through- 
out the country acclaimed the Stanford man as the 
outstanding athlete of 1935 and this vote won our 
hero the James E. Sullivan Memorial award. Six 
hundred editors acclaimed Little as the greatest 
athlete of the year. Thus did Little succeed Jer- 
ome (Dizzy) Dean, the St. Louis Cardinal pitcher, 
as the greatest athlete of a year’s time the world 
over. 

With no more worlds to conquer as an amateur, 
Little turned professional in April of 1936 during 
the Masters’ Tournament at Augusta, Georgia. He 
went to work for a company manufacturing golf 
balls and equipment. His manner changed. He shed 
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his cloak of ruthlessness and turned to a role of 
affable teacher of the ancient sport and, together 
with Jim Thomson, Horton Smith and Harry Soop- 
er, toured the land giving instructions and demon- 
strations in golf. 

The instructions were free and were staged on 
municipal links where admission charges were im- 
possible. Everywhere Little and his mates went 
the golfing communities were won by the Califor- 
nian’s pleasant manner and his willingness to pass 
his wizardries on to others. 

His greatest achievement in the year 1936 was 
his winning of the Canadian open championship, 
against a picked field of amateur and professional 
golfers, with an all-time record total of 271 strokes. 

He was unable to play in the 1936 Professional 
Golfers’ Association championship on account of 
the new rule that bars all competitors who have not 
served three years of apprenticeship in a golf shop 
of a registered country club. 

Little’s most stunning setback also occurred in 
1936 when he did not qualify for the United States 
Open Championship in Connecticut in May. His 
failure to enter match play in this event robbed the 
tournament of its color and the play dragged on to 
a dreary uninteresting finish, demonstrating that 
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even though the big fellow faltered on this occa- 
sion he was, as 1937 dawned, one of golf’s most im- 
portant figures. 

During the two years since he announced his en- 
trance to the professional golfing ranks, Lawson 
Little has virtually restricted his tournament golf 
to the National Open. This title has escaped him 
with a wide margin of safety to date, but those who 
are most familiar with Little and the golf he can 
play at his best opine that the championship is 
doomed to fall before his woods and irons ere long. 


RECORD OF LAWSON LITTLE’S MAJOR 
GOLF MATCHES 


1926—Oregon State Championship. Lost match 
play to Rudy Wilhelm 2 up. 

1927—Oregon State Championship. Lost match 
play to Johnny Redstock 2 and 1. 

1927—Western Amateur Championship. Lost to 
Chick Evans on the sixteenth green 3 and 2. 

1928—North Carolina Amateur Championship. 
Won his first title. 

1929—United States Amateur Championship. 
Reached the quarter finals at Peeble Beach 
by defeating Phillips Finlay and Johnny 
Goodman, then lost to Francis Ouimet 1 up 
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on the 6th green. Goodnian had just de- 
feated Bobby Jones. 

1930—United States Amateur Championship. 
Lost in the second round to Eugene 
Homans. 

1931—United States Amateur Championship. 
Failed to qualify. 

1932—United States Amateur Championship at 
Baltimore Country Club. Lost in the first 
round to the medalist, Johnny Fischer, the 
1936 United States Amateur Champion. 

1933—United States Amateur Championship at 
Kenwood Country Club, Cincinnati. De- 
feated in semi-finals 4 and 3 by George T. 
Dunlap, Jr., winner of the Championship. 
Previously, Little had defeated C. Ross 
Sommerville, the 1932 United States Ama- 
teur Champion. 

1933—Trans-Mississippi Tournament. Lost to 
Gus Moreland. 

1934—North California Open Championship. Won 
this title. 

1934—Walker Cup Matches. Won decisively two 
Walker Cup Matches for the United States, 
at St. Andrews, Scotland. 

1934—British Amateur Championship at Prest- 
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wick, Scotland. Little defeated: R. W. Rip- 
ley, 4 and 3; F. Leslie Rankin, 5 and 3; Eric 
McRuvie, 3 and 2; Lionell Munn, 3 and 2; 
Gordon Peters, 4 and 3; T. A. Bourne, 4 and 
2; Leslie Garnett, 1 up (19); James Wal- 
lace, 14 and 13 (record) ; 

1934—United States Amateur Championship at 
the Country Club, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. Little defeated : Jack Tucker, 3 and 2; 
Milan Heath, 3 and 2; Chester O’Brien, 4 
and 3; Harry Gandy, 4 and 2; Willie Tur- 
nesa, 3 and 2; Don Armstrong, 4 and 3; 
David Goldman, 8 and 7; 

1935—British Amateur Championship. Little de- 
feated: T. H. Parker, 1 up; Eric Martin- 
Smith, 4 and 3; J. P. Zacharias, 4 and 3; 
H. G. McCallum, 2 and 1; J. L. Black, 2 up; 
G. L. Q. Henriques, 6 and 4; Robert Sweeny, 
3 and 2; Dr. William Tweddell, 1 up; 

1935—United States Amateur Championship, at 
the Country Club, Cleveland, Ohio. Little 
defeated: Rufus King, 3 and 1; William V. 
V. Lain, 6 and 4; Knox M. Young, 6 and 5; 
Bobby Riegel, 5 and 3; W. B. McCullough, 
5 and 3; George Voight, 4 and 3; Johnny 
Goodman, 4 and 3; Walter Emery, 4 and 2. 
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With this final match, Little had completed 
a winning stretch of thirty-one consecutive 
matches in the British and United States 
Amateur Championships. 

1935—British Open Championship. He was low 
amateur and tied for 4th place. 

1936—United States Open Championship. Failed 
to qualify. 

1936—Canadian Open Championship. Won this 
match with rounds as follows, all under 
Par: 67-66-69-69=271. This was the lowest 
score ever made in any National Open 
Championship. 

1937—United States Open Championship at Bir- 
mingham, Michigan. Failed to qualify with 
a 75-83. 

1938—United States Open Championship at Den- 
ver, Colorado. Barely succeeded in qualify- 
ing with a 78-77. 

In all, he has played in the 13 Major Champion- 
ships and has won 5 of them. 


JAMES CLEVELAND ‘JESSE’? OWENS: 
THE BLACK BUCKEYE BULLET 
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CHAPTER IX 


JAMES CLEVELAND ‘‘JESSE’’ OWENS: THE BLACK 
BUCKEYE BULLET 


By LeRoy Atkinson 


In the twilight of a chill August evening in Ber- 
lin, Germany, in the year 1936, a coffee-colored 
sprinter, wearing the red, white and blue shield of 
a United States athlete on his flimsey jersey ripped 
through the taut, white tape at the end of a 200- 
meter sprint while 110,000 spectators stood in pelt- 
ing rain and gave the flying Negro a thunderous 
ovation. Thus did James Cleveland Owens be- 
come one of the greatest track and field athletic 
stars in human history. 

By winning that 200-meter race in record time 
Owens, who had previously won the 100-meter 
sprint and the broad jump in that Berlin track 
meet, joined a heroic company. The meet, incident- 
ally, was the eleventh Olympiad games and only 


three United States athletes before him had ever 
206 
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swept to three or more triumphs in an Olympic 
program which, every four years, brings together 
the greatest assemblage of athletic talent the na- 
tions of the world can gather. 

Owens’s feat in the 200-meter final in that Aug- 
ust twilight in Germany was one of the most amaz- 
ing achievements in the art of foot racing. His 
time was 20 and 7/10s seconds. No one in the his- 
tory of the world had broken an even 21 seconds 
flat for the same distance around one curve and 
here was the ebony bullet from Ohio ripping off 
20.7, his 11th record of 14 appearances. 

He ran that day as a perfect machine, as a bul- 
let ripping through utter space without end. His 
grace and effortless motion seemed capable of car- 
rying him along in record speed for time without 
end. His winning under the existing circumstances 
that day proved him beyond argument a sprinter 
head and shoulders above the world. 

Already victor in two championship events he 
was under tremendous pressure as he came to the 
mark against five other stars. He wanted to win his 
triple and the nervous strain must have been ter- 
rific. The day was unseasonably cold and bitter 
winds hurled across the heavens under a sky 
heavy with threatening clouds. 
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Just as Owens was about ready to get off the 
mark and shake loose the pressure that weighed 
him down, the 50,000 meter walk finished and the 
leaders in this event came ankling into the vast 
Berlin stadium. The final of the 200 meter sprint 
had to be postponed for some minutes. 

During the postponement the threatening clouds 
lived up to their threat. As the sprinting field once 
more went up to the starting mark the wind seemed 
to become even more chill than before, rain com- 
menced to sprinkle down and the 100,000 spectat- 
ors, standing tense and rigid in their excitement, 
shivered beneath their overcoats. 

At the gun Owens ran, however, as though 
sprinting in the warmth of a July day back on his 
Ohio State University campus. He shot around the 
turn from a staggered start and when he hit the 
home stretch he was at the head of the whizzing 
group. He merely seemed to glide. At the top of 
the last straightaway, Owens was traveling like a 
frightened, wild animal, except that, unlike an ani- 
mal, he gave no impression of exertion. He had a 
two-yard lead at the halfway mark. 

Then Owens really began to go. Mack Robinson, 
Pasadena Negro, in second place was battling Mar- 
tin Osendarp of Holland for the silver medal. 
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Neither Robinson or Osendarp could hope to over- 
take the Buckeye Bullet. For the first time in his 
life Owens was going with everything he had, his 
eyes glued to the last tape. He whirled through 
that worsted and became the first Olympic triple 
winner since Paavo Nurmi of Finland, who took 
three Olympic events in 1924. 

Thus did Owens join immortal company in the 
annals of American sport. Alvin Kraenzlein won 
four events in 1900; Ray Ewry swept three stand- 
ing jumps in 1900 and 1904 and Archie Hahn was 
a triple sprint winner in 1904. The Negro from 
Ohio had become America’s outstanding track and 
field competitor—in fact the world’s greatest—in 
post World War history. 

Owens accomplished all this despite that the year 
1936 dawned in disappointing fashion for him. He 
had been declared ineligible for formal competi- 
tion as an undergraduate of Ohio State. He failed 
to pass psychology during the first winter quarter 
and his competitive career came to a halt fora time. 
But his climb to fame began when the snows had 
thawed and the world of sport focused upon the 
Olympics at Berlin and the American spring-time 
races leading up to the try-out events scheduled at 
Randall’s Island in New York City. 
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One week before the try-out meet at Randall’s 
Island, the National Amateur Athletic Union 
championship meet was held at Princeton Univer- 
sity in Princeton, New Jersey. It was there that 
Owens gave warning that the poor start of 1936 
had not hampered or spoiled his determination to 
claim lasting fame. At Princeton, Jesse accom- 
plished two stylish triumphs. He outran his Mar- 
quette negro rival, the great Ralph Metcalfe, by a 
yard to capture the 100 meter dash in 10 and 4.10s 
seconds and returned to the broad jump pit to clear 
26 feet, 3 inches. 

That leap at Princeton tied the meet record 
which had enabled Eulace Peacock, Temple negro, 
to win in 1935 and it also bettered the listed world 
mark of 26 feet, 2 1/8 inches, held by Japan’s Ghu- 
hei Nambu. It fell short, however, of the mark 
Owens registered in 1935 when he soared 26 feet 
814 inches, a mark that has not been recognized by 
A. A. U. authorities. Owens fouled on four of his 
six broad jumps that day at Princeton and one of 
his fouled jumps registered at 26 feet, 714 inches. 
He cleared 26 feet, one inch on his first attempt. 

In the Princeton dash Owens led Metcalfe, Sam- 
uel Stoller of the University of Michigan. Foy 
Draper of the University of Southern California, 
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Ben Johnson of the New York Curb Exchange Ath- 
letic Association and in the broad jump he defeat- 
ed Kermit King of Kansas Teachers’ College Mil- 
ton Green of Harvard University and Robert Clark 
of San Francisco. 

The following Saturday Owens moved on to Ran- 
dall’s Island for the final Olympic tryouts. There 
he got away to a shaky start but defeated Met- 
calfe by two yards in the 100-meter final in 10 and 
4/10 seconds, flying to the tape with Frank Wyk- 
off of Carpenteria, California, Draper, Stoller and 
Mack Robinson trailing Metcalfe in that order. 

Then Owens took two jumps in the broad jump 
and a best leap of 25 feet, 1034 inches was sufficient 
to capture the laurels. John Brooks, 1932 Olympic 
competitor, hit 25 feet 33 inches for second place 
and Robert Clark of San Francisco clinched third 
place. 

The Buckeye Bullet completed his triple in the 
try-out meet despite that he came off the bend in 
the 200 meter running fourth in the field. Then he 
opened the throttle to leave the field staggering in 
his wake. He swept through the tape in 21 seconds, 
a world mark for sprinting the metric furlong 
around a curve. Metcalfe that day was beaten by 
Robinson and Robert Packard, a Georgia fresh- 
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man from Illinois. Draper followed Metcalfe; Jack 
Weierhauser of Stanford University was fourth as 
Owens smashed the 21.1 record set by Eddie Tolan 
in 1932 around one curve. 

From Randall’s Island the Olympic team, includ- 
ing the great Owens, sailed across the sea to Ber- 
lin and on August 3, the coffee-colored human ante- 
lope from Ohio stepped into his destined role as 
Olympic sprint champion when he opened his cam- 
paign by capturing the 100-meter dash. A crowd of 
110,000 watched Owens that day in the Reich 
Sports Field Stadium as he won the first of his 
three Olympic titles. 

He glided over the red-clay track at Berlin as a 
streamlined train over a bare prairie. He equaled 
the world and Olympic mark of 10.3 in a one-yard 
victory over Metcalfe. He thought he had regis- 
tered a 10.2 sprint over the 100 meters until, late 
in the night, the Olympic officials decided to take 
that time away from him on account of a following 
wind, although, in the press box, it had seemed as 
though the wind had blown across the track rather 
than straight down its length. 

Chancellor Adolph Hitler of Germany refused to 
shake hands with Owens throughout his sensation- 
al performances at the Olympic games. The chan- 
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cellor made it a point, discussed at length through- 
out the world, of refusing his hand in congratula- 
tion to all Negro and Jewish athletes. 

However, Owens received his gold medal after 
that 100-meter sprint and displayed no chagrin 
over the chancellor’s attitude. He ran a perfect 
race from beginning to end. He ripped off the start- 
ing holes as though slung from a catapult. He was 
ahead at his first stride while Metcalfe had an atro- 
cious start and was sixth at the get-away. While 
Owens was awarded a time of 10.3, Metcalfe was 
clocked in 10.4; Osendarp of Holland in 10.5, Wyk- 
off of America was fifth and untimed and Borch- 
meyer and Strandberg of Sweden brought up the 
field. 

On the second day of the Berlin Olympic track 
and field program the invincible Owens won the 
broad jump, once more before a packed and cheer- 
ing crowd of 110,000 spectators. Owens won that 
jump at the Olympic record distance of 8.06 meters 
or 26 feet 5 21-64 inches. Also while he was winning 
the jump he took time off to qualify in the 200 met- 
er run with two 21.1 performances around a curve. 
This time broke the Olympic mark and established 
the American Negro as a sensation. 

The winning of the broad jump was accom- 
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plished in spectacular and exciting fashion. When 
Owens sailed from America for Berlin he thought 
the jump would be his easiest event. But Lutz Long, 
a German competitor, tied Jesse at 7.87 meters 
with only two leaps remaining of the competition. 
The German forced the human antelope from Ohio 
to catapult out near his own world record of 26 
feet, 814 inches in order to emerge victorious. 

During the broad jump trials in the early morn- 
ing hours at Berlin, Owens also had his troubles. 
He came up to the pits in his pullover uniform and 
went through a complete practice jump. This had 
been his custom throughout the years. Imagine his 
surprise, then, to see the red flag waved, indicating 
that not only had his supposed practice jump 
counted but that he had fouled in the bargain. Only 
two more jumps were left to him. 

So Jesse yanked off his pullover uniform and 
tried again. Once more the red flag waved. Only 
one more jump remained to him if he was to stay 
in the Olympic broad jump competition! On his 
third try he sprinted carefully, had a half-foot 
clearance on the take-off and jumped safely over 
the 25.5 minimum set by the Olympic committee! 

In the afternoon jumping Owens had no such 
close calls with petty officials and their equally 
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petty decisions. His competition in the final jump- 
ing came from the unknown German, Lutz Long. 
The German was carried along on the wings of 
superhuman effort that characterized the Reich 
athletes throughout the 1936 Olympics. 

Long was less than an inch behind Owens as they 
went up for their last three jumps. On his second 
in the final Long hit the mark exactly on dead-cen- 
ter, doing the same distance as Owens. The Olym- 
pic stadium seemed to rock with the thunders of 
applause from Long’s delirious countrymen. But 
their jubilation was short lived. Owens came thun- 
dering down the runway, drove out into space to 
take the lead at 7.94 meters. In his final jump 
Owens drove beyond Long’s reach and became the 
first human being to go 26 feet in Olympic history. 
Long, incidentally, also surpassed the Olympic 
record. 

And during Owens’ brace of 21.1-trial heats in 
the 200 meter run Bobby Packard and Mack Robin- 
son of the United States and Lee Orr of Canada 
each tied Eddie Tolan’s old figures at 21.2. 

Thus on the third day of competition Owens 
smashed through to the 200 meter crown and was 
awarded the third laurel wreath, the third gold 
medal and the third oak tree. All three oak trees, 
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incidentaly have been planted on the Ohio State 
campus. 

His time ‘of 20.7 for the 200 meters shattered 
Tolan’s mark of 21.2 around a turn and just missed 
by the smallest of fractional margins of 1/10th of a 
second of breaking the straightway standard of 
20.6. In the rain of one of the coldest of August 
days in the histery of Berlin, 110,000 persons saw 
one of the greatest American athletes create a flam- 
ing page in track and field sports, one of the oldest 
competitions of world sport. 

But still Owens’ Olympic competition had not 
ended. Four days later Lawson Robertson, coach 
of the American team, having heard that the Hol- 
land and German 400-meter relay teams had been 
clocked in 40.5, decided to enter Owens in this 
event. The Ohio Negro, running with Metcalfe, 
Foy Draper and Frank Wykoff gave to America 
this event, winning in 40 seconds flat, another world 
record, 

Martin Glickman of New York, Sam Stoller, 
Mack Robinson and Draper had been the original 
U.S. 400 meter quartet but when Robertson heard 
the Dutch and Germans were running in 40.5 he re- 
vised his plans. There was considerable talk in 
Berlin when Robertson made this change because 
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the Olympic coach left out the only Jewish mem- 
bers of the U.S. track and field team, Glickman and 
Stoller. 

However, Owens and his mates, despite far from 
perfect baton-handling, equalled the world record 
while the feared Netherlands team was clocked in 
41.3 and the feared Germans were caught in 41.4. 

After running in the relay race Owens was be- 
sieged by autograph seekers and amateur photo- 
graphers to such an extent that Berlin police had 
to protect him at Bautzen House, his place of abode 
in the Olympic Village outside Berlin. Nations all 
over Hurope sought to lure Owens within their 
boundaries for exhibition meets. He was acclaimed 
the miracle runner of the age. 

Two days after the 1936 Olympic closed the In- 
ternational Amateur Athletic Federation approved 
Owen’s world records as follows: two 9.4 perform- 
ances at 100 yards; 20.3 for 200 meters and 220 
yard dashes; 22.6 for the 220 yards and 200 meter 
low hurdles; 26 feet 814 inches for the broad jump 
and a fourth interest in a world 400 meter relay 
team record. 

The years 1934 and 1935 were other great chap- 
ters in Owen’s career and his world records out- 
weighed his National championship defeats. In 
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1935 he gained the distinction of being awarded 
three places on the All-America track and field 
team. Daniel J. Ferris, secretary-treasurer of the 
Amateur Athletic Union, compiled the list and the 
Buckeye Bullet earned his rating by wholesale 
shattering of world marks in the Big Ten College 
Conference championship meet in 1934 at Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 

The coffee colored antelope of the cinders and 
turf on that afternoon in 1934 ran the 100 yard 
dash in 9.4 seconds to tie the world mark of George 
Simpson, also of Ohio State, and Frank Wykoff of 
California. Owens also ran the 220 yard dash in 
20.3 that day to better the previous time of 20.6 
seconds set by Roland Locke of the University of 
Iowa and sped over the 220 yard low hurdles in 22.6 
seconds to shave one-tenth of a second off the mark 
set by Jack Keller, another Ohio Stater. He also 
leaped 26 feet, 814 inches to shatter the mark of 26 
feet, 21% inches established by Ghuhei Nambu of 
Japan. 

The hero of this chapter was born in the deep 
southland of Decatur in Alabama and was chris- 
tened James Cleveland. But when he reported to 
school for the first time he shuffled a small bare: 
toe, lower his head and answered: 
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«J. C. Owens.”’ 

The name went down in the records as ‘‘ Jesse 
Owens’’ and the tiny Negro boy was too bashful to 
correct his teacher. So that now the record holder’s 
name is down in the books as ‘‘Jesse’’ despite that 
James Cleveland Owens is actually the young 
man’s real name. 

Owens moved to Cleveland with his family when 
he was 10 years old. There he grew strong and 
fast and when he was 13 years old he started his 
brilliant career. 

The first inkling of how great the Owens fame 
was to become was seen on the afternoon of June 
17, 1923 when the boy was 19 years old and a senior 
class student at the East Technical High school of 
Cleveland. The occasion was the National inter- 
scholastic championship meet at the University of 
Chicago stadium. 

On that June day he ran the 100. yard dash in 
9.4 seconds to equal the record regarded as su- 
preme. Then he turned to the jumping pits, dashed 
down the runway and leaped 24 feet, 9 inches, the 
fastest any schoolboy had ever sailed through the 
air in this event and better than most college stars. 
His final performance of the schoolboy meet was 
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his 220 yard dash in the near world-record time of 
20.7. 

It was the greatest one-man track-team record in 
the history of the schoolboy games, far surpassing 
anything such stars as Wykoff, Charlie Paddock, 
Roland Locke, George Simpson, DeHart Hubbard, 
Eddie Tolan, Ralph Metcalfe or even the brilliant 
Paavo Nurmi of Finland had ever accomplished as 
schoolboys. 

Jesse returned to Cleveland from Chicago after 
the out-break of brilliance for a giant celebration 
in his neighborhood. In the midst ot the festivities, 
however, young Owens startled all within hearing 
by shouting: 

‘«Stop all this ‘soft-soaping’ and give my dad a 
job!”’ 

It was true. Investigation proved that the family 
was in dire straits. Jesse’s dad, Cleveland Owens, 
' the head of a large family, had moved from Ala- 
bama to Cleveland to take a job as pourer in a 
mould factory. When the Great Depression hit 
Cleveland, the head of the Alabama family suf- 
fered the fate of millions of other workers. And, 
like other good sons in poor families, Jesse did his 
part. 
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Mrs. Emma Owens, Jesse’s mother, speaks of 
the youngster’s character for work thusly: 

‘*When Jesse was just seven years old there was 
nothing pert about him. But when he was eight, 
Jesse had the move of a man about his work.”’ 

The boy was undersized as a ten-year-older. He 
was so small in fact, that his mother was timid 
about sending him to school. Jesse, however, at- 
tended his first steady school work at the late age 
of ten, entering the Fairmount Junior High school 
at Cleveland. Jesse proved an apt pupil. When 
he was fourteen he was advancing with pupils his 
own age. 

Jesse never asked his mother for money for 
movies and the few times he attended the picture 
shows with the neighboring kids he earned his own 
‘‘showfare.’’ His work in those days consisted of 
a regular route of washing three kitchen floors. 

‘‘Nearby was a shoe-shine stand, too’’ recalls 
Mrs. Owens ‘‘and my boy worried around there 
looking for a job.”’ 

Jesse finally landed the job shining shoes and his 
mother dropped around to see her baby at work. 
She said to the proprietor: 

‘I’m going to let you have my Jesse. But I don’t 
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want him punched around. If he gets ornery just 
let me know and I’ll paddle him.”’ 

The boy also taught himself the art of mending 
shoes and in his boyhood days boasted that some 
time he would own a shoe shine and repair shop. 
This lofty ambition and his work at the shine stand 
did not deter his advancement in track. 

Charley Riley, tall, gaunt, middle-aged mathe- 
matics professor and former college track star, 
was the first to discover the championship possi- 
bilities in the fleet, little Negro. Riley was a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the East Technical High 
school in Cleveland where he was also track coach. 

Riley saw Owens running in the playground 
meets in Cleveland. It happened that nine out of 
ten times the small boy led the way home in dashes. 
The ex-college star took little Jesse under his wing, 
as it were, and for the next ten years the high 
school teacher and the little Negro shoe-shine boy 
were inseparable companions on the cinder paths. 

Riley’s coaching was so successful that the boy 
was able to complete a high school record of 79 
races in which he won 75. Two of these races he 
lost as a sophomore and two others in the Ohio 
State Interscholastic finals. He also lost three as 
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a junior member of the school in the semi-finals of 
the tryouts for the 1932 Olympic games at Los 
Angeles. 

Two of the three defeats that summer were those 
inflicted by the great Ralph Metcalfe, who was just 
then riding the pinnacle of his track career, the 
same Metcalfe who was to trail Jesse in the 1936 
Olympics. 

Those who knew Jesse as a schoolboy in Cleve- 
land and even after he gained world fame remark 
that the outstanding characteristic is the young 
man’s shyness. No less than twenty-eight colleges 
sought Jesse’s entrance papers as a scholar and 
‘‘one man track team’’ when Jesse was in his last 
days as a schoolboy. 

After finishing a 100 yard dash in an important 
Columbus meet.in near world-record time of 9.5, 
Jesse, then a high school senior, said: 

‘‘Hivery night when I say my prayers I ask God 
please to keep me from getting swell headed.”’ 

Later, when he experienced that amazing after- 
noon of triumph in college competition at Ann Ar- 
bor, setting three world records and equalling an- 
other, Jesse was asked: ‘‘ Well, how does it feel to 
be the world’s fastest human?”’ 
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‘*T think the praise is a little too high,’’ was his 
modest rejoinder. 

When Owens came home after his great day at 
Ann Arbor, his mother was the center of an admir- 
ing group of neighborhood friends. 

‘*Missus Owens, ain’t you proud of all that pa- 
per talk about young Mistah Owens?’’ 

‘*Proud?’’ replied Mother Owens. ‘‘Sure I’m 
proud of Jesse, but I’m just as proud of my other 
boys. They would have done just the same if they 
had the same chance as Jesse.’’ 

Young Owens studied automotive engineering at 
the high school and graduated in 1933 with excel- 
lent marks. This subject may have helped him in 
his running because it is noted that in his finishes 
of a sprint as a broad jumper Jesse leaped through 
the air just at the point the other competitors were 
taking their last two or three strides. Coach Riley 
and trainer Ed Wil of the high school teams pre- 
dicted that if Jesse adhered to this jump he would 
some day be the world’s greatest competitor in the 
pits. 

Riley continued to work with Owens after he 
entered college and ran during his freshman year. 
The coach developed a new start which was de- 
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signed to add speed off the mark. The new method 
was a combination of the standing position used by 
sprinters back in the ’90’s and the modern kneeling 
position. Tests disclosed that with the new start 
Owens covered 36 inches of his first step whereas 
his original stride had been 33 inches. 

It was later, when Owens was burning the college 
tracks, that Lawson Robertson, University of Penn- 
sylvania coach and mentor of U. S. Olympic track 
teams for years, described Jesse’s ability and his 
remarkable legs as follows: 

‘“Nervous energy makes for great speed and ex- 
plosive energy. These are racial assets of the Ne- 
gro. The average Negro track and field athlete is 
built for speed. The legs are symmetrical, the 
muscles are tapering and seldom bunched. Owens 
has the finest pair of legs I have ever seen. They 
would inspire any sculptor. Understand me, they 
are not the ideal legs for sustained effort and they 
probably woud not stand up well on a football field. 
But for speed and explosive effort, Owens’ legs are 
perfect.’’ 

Other experts have settled upon a theory to ac- 
count for Jesse’s speed as being based upon the 
long bone in the heel of most Negroes. This is 
supposed to lend a great spring and consequently 
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gives greater speed. This theory does not hold in 
the case of Owens, however, because his heel bone 
is not long and his feet are actually smaller than 
those of most Negroes his size. He wears mere 
seven and one-half shoes. A great doctor once ex- 
amined Jesse and decided that his muscles are 
shorter and contain more spring than most hu- 
mans. 

Larry Synder, coach of track at Ohio State, says: 

‘Nobody will ever be able to discover the reason 
for Jesse’s speed so that everybody will be satisfied 
with the explanation. I know he has perfect rhythm. 
I know he is strong. I know he trains diligently 
and loves to run. [am a great believer in the theory 
that his muscles are shorter than those in ordinary 
humans and that he gets more spring on this ac- 
count. 

“‘T have seen him run faster than any human be- 
ing in the world. It was on April 23, 1935. He ran 
100 yards in 8.4. He will never receive credit for 
that because he ran from a flying start. He started 
20 yards behind the starting mark and when he hit 
the line he was flying at full speed. Three watches 
clocked him in 8.4.”’ 

On July 5, 1935, the day after he had a disap- 
pointing showing on the track in the National 
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senior championship at Lincoln, Nebraska, a day 
he lost to Eulace Peacock in a surprise upset, Jesse 
was married to Miss Minnie Ruth Solomon, a 
Cleveland beauty parlor operator to whom he had 
been engaged several years. 

The ceremony was performed in the same great 
haste that Jesse displayed on the track. He hurried 
to the train at Lincoln and at the Cleveland station 
he was met by his bride-to-be. The two were 
whisked by taxicab to the license bureau and there 
the clerk, Frank Zizelman, left his lunch to issue 
the necessary papers. Jesse, Miss Solomon and 
Clerk Zizelman hurried from there to the home of 
Probate Judge Nelson Brewer to obtain a waiver 
of the Ohio five-day law. The next day Owens left 
with his bride for Buffalo where Jesse was entered 
in another track meet. 

During Owens’ college days his amateur stand- 
ing was questioned at one time because he had re- 
ceived $159 for serving as ‘‘honorary page boy’’ in 
the Ohio legislature during the summer of 1935. 
This investigation blew over, however, and Jesse 
retained his amateur standing. 

After his great triumphs in the 1936 Olympics, 
Jesse once more ran afoul of official disfavor when 
he returned to America under suspension by the 
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Amateur Athletic Union for his refusal to partici- 
pate in a barn-storming tour of Europe. Upon his 
return to America, however, he was a lion of the 
athletic world and campaigned the land in support 
of Alfred M. Landon in the latter’s 1936 efforts 
for election as president of the United States. 


James Cleveland Owens’ Track Record 


May 20, 1933—Columbus, Ohio. Broke interschol- 
astic broad jump mark with a leap of 24 feet, 
334 inches. Former mark 24 feet, 14 inches 
made by L. Schirmesher of San Antonio, 
Texas, in 1931. 

June 17, 1933—Twenty-Ninth annual National In- 
terscholastic championship at University of 
Chicago, Soldiers Field—Equalled world 
record for 100 yard dash in 9.4; 220 yards 
dash in 20.7; 24 feet 954 inches for running 
broad jump. Jesse’s high school, East Tech- 
nical of Cleveland, won the meet with 54 
points, 30 of which were scored by Owens. 
Each performance smashed existing world 
schoolboy records and the 9.4 tied for all- 
class work mark. 

February 24, 1934—Set new world indoor broad 
jump record in the National Senior A. A. U. 
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track and field championships at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, with a leap 
of 25 feet, 314 inches. 

March 23, 1935—Equalled world indoor record for 
60 yard dash in 6.1 seconds. The mark is 
jointly held by Owens and Ralph Metcalfe 
of Marquette. 

February 23, 1935—Set new National Senior A. A. 
A. U. broad jump mark in Madison Square 
Garden with jump of 25 feet, 9 inches. He 
made 6 jumps and all were over 25 feet. He 
lowered the world record in the 60 meter 
dash to 6.5 seconds in the semi-finals but 
was beaten in the final by Ben Johnson, Col- 
umbus Negro, Johnson equalled the record 
and the distance between the two at the tape 
was merely six inches. 

April 5, 1935—-Equalled the world indoor mark for 
50 yard dash in 5.2. He was competing in a 
special event at the St. Louis Relays. 

April 26, 1935—Set new American broad jump 
record at the Drake Relays in Des Moines, 
Towa, with a jump of 26 feet 34 inches. The 
next day he won the 100 yard dash in 9.5. 
His jump of over 26 feet was the first at this 
length for an American. 
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June 22, 1935—Won four events in the National 
Collegiate A. A., championship at Berkeley, 
California, scoring 40 of the 40 % points 
scored by Ohio State’s team. None were re- 
cord breaking performances. 

June 27, 1935—Scored only double victory in the 
Far-Western championships at San Diego, 
California. He won the broad jump with 24 
feet, 53g inches lead and in the 100 yard 
dash defeated Eulace Peacock in 9.7. 

July 4, 1935—Lost to Eulace Peacock twice in the 
National Senior A. A. U. Championships at 
Lincoln, Neb. Jesse finished third behind 
Peacock and Metcalfe in the 100 meter dash 
which Peacock in the world record equalling 
time of 10.2. Jesse jumped 26 feet, 214 in- 
ches but was beaten by Peacock at 26 feet, 3 
inches. 

July 4, 1936—Equalled National A. A. U. meet rec- 
ord in 100 meter dash, 10.4 seconds and 
equalled meet record in broad jump at 26 
feet, 3 inches. At Princeton, N. J. 

July 11, 1936—Qualified for Olympic competition 
by winning 100 meter race in 10.4; qualified 
in broad jump at 25 feet, 1034 inches. Ran- 
dall’s Island, New York City. 
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July 12, 1936—Qualified for Olympic competition, 
running 200 meters in 21 seconds, world 
mark for distance around one curve. Ran- 
dall’s Island. . 

August 3, 1936—Won Olympic 100 meters cham- 
pionship in 10.3, equalling the world and 
Olympic record, winning by one yard from 
Ralph Metcalfe, United States. Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

August 4, 1986—Won Olympic broad jump cham- 
pionship with a leap of 8.06 meters or 26 
feet, 5 21-64 inches, establishing a new Olym- 
pic record. Berlin, Germany. 

August 5, 1936—Won Olympic 200 meter cham- 
pionship in 21.2, breaking Olympic and 
world mark around one curve, defeating 
Mack Robinson of United States by 5 met- 
ers. Berlin, Germany. 

August 9, 1936—Competed with -Metcalfe, Foy 
Draper and Frank Wykoff to win the 400 
meter relay Olympic championship for the 
United States in 40 seconds flat, equalling 
world record. Berlin, Germany. 
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CHAPTER X — 


EDWARD WILLIAM SHORE: DAUNTLESS WARRIOR OF THE 
SILVER RUNNERS 


By Harold Kaese 


Man is at his fastest on skates. Under no other 
conditions can he travel so fast on his own legs 
along a level surface as he can on ice with a sliver 
of steel fastened beneath each foot. Speed on 
skates is one element of the game of ice hockey. It 
is tabbed by promoters as the world’s fastest game, 
and probably it is. A hockey player in full flight 
travels about 35 miles an hour. 

Speed can be monotonous. Who does not know, 
for instance, how quickly one tires of watching a 
motorcycle speed dizzily around the steep sides of 
one of those small wooden bowls at our fairs? For- 
tunately hockey does not depend alone on its speed 
to furnish thrills to spectators. One essential of the 
game is a skill on the part of the player in handling, 
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passing, and shooting a puck, a rubber disc, with a 
hooked stick measuring over five feet in length. 

Nor does hockey end with speed on skates and 
skill with a stick and puck. If one were to attend 
a professional game and judge from the noise of 
the crowd what was the most pleasing part of ice 
hockey, one would probably find that body-checking 
and physical contact brought forth the loudest 
roars of approval. One of the fundamentals of 
hockey is the use of one’s body to stop an onrushing 
rival from reaching his object, which usually is 
the goal. Mighty collisions of speeding rivals com- 
monly occur in this game. 

The leading hockey players, of course, are those 
who excel at all three—at skating, at stick hand- 
ling, and at body-checking. As a rule, even our best 
players are deficient in some respect. Howie Mor- 
enz is a marvelous skater and a clever stick hand- 
ler, but he is not a body-checker. Nels Stewart uses 
his body to good purpose and is a first-rate stick 
handler, but he is not speedy. Bucko McDonald is 
without a peer when it comes to stopping an oppon- 
ent with a hard check, but the Detroit player is only 
a fair skater and puck carrier. 

Preeminent among hockey players for the last 
decade has been Edward William Shore, a member 
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of the Boston Bruins since 1926. Shore is without 
an equal as an all-round player. At the height of his 
powers, between 1928 and 1933, he was a dazzling 
fast skater, a skillful rusher with the puck, and a 
fearless body-checker. 

If ever a saga of hockey is written, Eddie Shore 
might well be its Achilles, Beowulf, Odysseus, or 
Hereward. In a game of pristine manfulness, vig- 
or, and strength, Shore over a long period has ruled 
as a Hercules. He has been the embodiment of 
courage, tenacity, determination, and valor almost 
to the capacity of a classical hero. And like such 
heroes he has had weaknesses. Shore has gloried 
on the heights, but Shore also has stumbled on the 
plain. 

Lester Patrick, the shrewd ‘‘Grey Eagle’’ of the 
New York Rangers, describes a player of Shore’s 
stature as a ‘‘super star.’’ Because all professional 
athletes are labelled ‘‘stars’’ in this generous age, 
it is necessary to distinguish foremost players by a 
definition such as ‘‘super star.’’ Extravagant 
though the phrase may be, it correctly places Shore 
in respect to the average player. Eventually we 
will have to employ magnitudes, as the astronomer 
does in the case of stars, to express properly the 
ability of athletes. 
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Out of the west, from the cold flat plain of west- 
ern Canada, came this gifted performer, who in the 
course of ten seasons became the most worshipped 
(by hockey lovers in Boston), the most admired 
(by hockey fandom in general), the most feared 
(by rival players), the most penalized (by refer- 
ees), and the most disliked (by followers of rival 
teams) player in the modern history of the Nation- 
al Hockey League. No other player in the last ten 
years has so touched the emotions of hockey de- 
votees. 

Morenz? Brilliant; fast; beloved. Clancy? Cour- 
ageous; versatile; admired. Johnson? Strong; 
powerful; venerated. Joliat? Colorful; skillful; 
appreciated. The Conachers, Lionel and Charles; 
the Cooks, Bill and Fred; Frank Boucher; Chuck 
Gardiner; Tiny Thompson; Harvey Jackson; 
Hooley Smith. Fine players all, but none sur- 
passed Shore. 

It is no exaggeration to say that between 1926 
and 1938 people were attracted to professional 
rinks nearly as much by this dynamic defense man 
as they were by the team for which he played. 
Shore, through his exploits, and feats, became the 
Babe Ruth of hockey. Today he in the twilight of 
a torrid career, a quieter, more subdued athlete. 
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Still a highly skilled player, only occasionally is 
there a hint of the temper that used to explode 
frequently. 

It was in the remote expanse of western Canada 
that Shore lived his youth. He was born in Fort 
Queppell (also called Qu’Appelle) in the province 
of Saskatoon on November 25, 1902. During his 
early years he was physically equipped for the 
strenuous athletic life that was to be his when he 
reached manhood. Shore was the son of a rancher, 
and was destined to be a cow-man until he learned 
that there was more money to be made by chasing 
a puck on skates than by pursuing a steer on a 
bronco. 

Shore was in a saddle as soon as he was able to 
walk, being cared for by his elder brothers or by 
employed cowboys when his father was not handy. 
He became an expert rider, and the long hours 
spent in the open on horse back and the hard, pros- 
aic labor, connected with ranching, gave Shore the 
strong bones, the tough sinews, and the powerful 
muscles that have served him to good advantage 
on the glistening rinks before shouting thousands 
in Eastern cities. 

The Shore ranch contained 35 sections and each 
section contained 640 acres. The 35 sections 
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formed a township, measuring 36 miles by 39 
miles. When the young Shore rode around the 
boundary of his father’s ranch he had to cover 142 
miles. There was a lot of work to be done on a 
range that size, and at an early age Shore was 
taught to do his share of it. 

That early training did much to shape Shore’s 
character. As a hockey player he always has been 
a hard worker, never a shirker. He always has 
given his utmost for his side. When he had all the 
vigor of youth, Shore never saved himself in a 
game, but was always eager to rush down the ice 
at full speed and test the rival goal-tender with 
a sharp shot. It was this quality, this ever-lasting 
zeal while he was on the ice, that first endeared 
Shore to Boston’s hockey patrons. 

It was the love of hard work instilled in him asa 
youth on his father’s ranch that prompted Shore 
to buy a wheat farm for himself in March, 1928. 
He spent his first hockey earnings to buy 320 acres, 
or a half-section. Here Shore spends all his time 
between seasons. With the help of two employees, 
he toils in the fields for long hours in the summer. 

It is a hard life, but Shore likes the hard life. 
He plays the hardest kind of a game all winter, a 
game in which the body is forced to unnatural ex- 
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ertions, a game which exhausts one’s nervous fuel 
and leaves one drawn and worried. Immediately 
after the final game each season, Shore and his 
family hurry home to the farm at Duagh, sixteen 
miles from Edmonton, and after two days rest he 
goes to work with his hired help. 

This life has kept Shore constantly in excellent 
physical condition. The training season for him is 
not a torture of rubber shirts, heavy medicine 
balls, and miles of road work. Invariably Shore 
is late reporting for practice because of extra work 
on the farm, but when he arrives at the rink, all 
he needs is a pair of skates and a stick and he is 
ready to play hockey. 

Thus, with an active winter of hockey and a busy 
summer of farming, Shore has practically no lei- 
sure. When he can get a day off, he uses the time 
as do so many business men and office workers: 
he plays golf for exercise. A day of leisure for 
Shore means trudging up hill and down dale in 
chase of a golf ball. Verily, hard work is a habit! 

Injuries have figured conspicuously in Eddie 
Shore’s life. He was only twelve years old when 
he suffered his first major injury, which occurred 
when his horse stumbled, fell, and rolled its 1200 
pounds on his right shoulder. For three months 
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the lad could not dress himself, and for six years 
he was unable to raise his right hand over his head. 
Constant exercise finally strengthened the shoul- 
der, and now Shore only feels an occasional twinge 
of rheumatism as a reminder of the painful acci- 
dent. | 
Bumps and bruises came thick and fast when 
Shore turned to professional hockey. He estimates 
that over 200 stitches have been taken in his body, 
from his head to his feet. Cuts from skates and 
sticks occur frequently in hockey, and players be- 
come accustomed to the sight and pain of a needle. 
The writer has often seen Shore stretched on a 
locker table, his muscular body lying motionless 
while a physician stitched together the edges of a 
deep wound in his forehead. The only evidence 
that Shore was not sleeping through it all would 
be the tears trickling from under his closed lids. 
The most painful experience Shore ever had 
was while he was still a youngster on his father’s 
ranch. He nearly froze to death one winter day 
when he had to drive 23 head of cattle 32 miles, 
and then return home. It was on the way home 
that he nearly perished. The thermometer reached 
60 degrees below zero. ‘‘Freezing to death may 
not be very painful,’’ said Shore as he recalled 
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the incident; ‘‘but it is terribly painful before you 
get so cold that you can’t feel anything.”’ 

It is bitterly cold in western Canada during the 
winter. That is why that area produces so many 
fine hockey players. Ice forms early in November 
and lasts through April. Andy Blair, Buzz Boll, 
Scotty Bowman, Lorne Carr, Arthur Chapman, 
Art Coulter, Red Dutton, John Gottselig, Joe Jer- 
wa, Ching Johnson, Bill Kendall, Herbert Lewis, 
Harold March, Gus Marker, Nick Metz, Larry 
Northeott, Harry Oliver, Peggy O’Neil, Gordon 
Pettinger, Lynn Patrick, and Paul and Cecil 
Thompson are some leading professionals who 
learned the fundamentals in Canada’s distant 
west. 

Eddie Shore profited by those cold winter 
months, although not until he was fourteen years 
old. At that time his father was elected councillor 
for Queppell and used his influence to have a rink 
erected. It was on this rink that Shore learned to 
skate and play hockey. Sometimes it was so cold 
that the boys had to wear ear laps and face pro- 
tectors. Sometimes the substitute players had to 
wait in a heated shed until it was their turn to play. 
Occasionally it became so cold that the puck would 
split open when it was shot against the boards. 
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The reason Shore did not play hockey until he 
was fourteen years old was that there was no ice 
available to skate on. That sounds queer, perhaps, 
but lakes and rivers are infrequent on plains, and 
so it was in the vicinity of the Shore ranch. His 
only opportunity to skate before his father gained 
his political office was to walk or ride three miles to 
a dam, where sometimes it was possible to skate, 
providing blizzards did not bury the ice beneath 
many feet of snow. 

After his father had had the rink constructed, 
hockey boomed in Fort Queppell, and young Shore 
naturally took to this vigorous form of exercise. 
Shore was a strapping, powerful lad, and had many 
advantages to start with, but his early devlopment 
was totally unguided, for hockey tutors were not 
to be found in a small town the size of Fort Quep- 
pell. 

Playing shinny helped Shore gain skating speed 
and cleverness in handling a stick. Informal games 
were played when Shore got out of school winter 
afternoons, and with such constant practice he im- 
proved rapidly. In his youth and throughout his 
amateur days, Shore was a right winger. When he 
won his way to the National Hockey League, he be- 
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came a defense man, because of his versatility, but 
while he was learning the game he was used on the 
forward line because of his fine speed and hard 
shot. 

It was this training that developed versatility in 
Shore. The skill he gained in breaking fast down 
the ice with the puck, of breaking through the riv- 
al team’s defense, of tricking the opposing goal 
tender, of driving whistling shots at the corners of 
the cage—this skill Shore gained by playing right 
wing. In later life Shore became outstanding as a 
defense man largely because of his ability to take 
part in his side’s offense. 

Most defense men are poor rushers. Their job 
primarily is to stop the rival players from getting 
close to the goal they are attacking. Naturally a 
defense man who not only can do his part in stop- 
ping rival assaults but who can help his side score 
goals is an exceptional player. Shore’s versatility 
dates back to those boyhood days when he played 
as a forward, just as his eminence in hockey dates 
back to those boyhood days when he had to work 
hard on his father’s ranch. Nearly all good ath- 
letes can trace their success back to their youth, 
when they either learned the fundamentals of 
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sport, or developed fine coordination, or trained a 
strong, powerful physique. An athlete’s training 
starts early. 

When his father sent him to school in 1918, 
Shore first became affiliated with an organized 
team. That year he played for Manitoba Agricul- 
tural College. In 1919-20 Shore played for St. 
John’s College, and in 1920-21 he played with an 
amateur team, the South Queppell-Indian Head 
Millionaires. In 1921-22 he was with the Cupar 
Seniors, who played in Canada’s highest grade of 
amateur hockey. 

The best amateur team Shore ever played for 
was the Melville Millionaires, also a Senior Group 
team. Shore had passed the adolescent stage by 
this time, and was an exceptionally fine young 
player. He was at the age when he could ‘‘shop’’ 
around, and it was while he was with Melville that 
Shore worked as a fireman on a railroad, not a lu- 
crative job for a good amateur hockey player. 

When Shore went to Melville to play under the 
aegis of Goldie Smith, he even tried barbering. 
Shore was pure amateur, ‘‘green as grass,’’ and 
anxious to work as well as play hockey. 

‘“What do you want to do,’’ asked Smith. 

Shore mused a bit, and replied, ‘‘I’d like to be a 
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barber. I’ve always sort of liked the way they 
smelled.’’ 

Smith was nonplussed at Shore’s request, but to 
keep his best player satisfied, he got him a jobina 
barber shop. A few days later, Shore again came 
up to the manager and asked him for a job. 

**But I thought you had a place in the barber 
shop?’’ expostulated Smith. ‘‘What’s the matter, 
didn’t you like it?’’ 

‘< Yes, [liked it all right,’’ answered young Shore 
seriously, ‘‘but the customers began to complain 
that I was cutting them up too much.’’ 

Playing with the Melville team from 1922 to 1924 
Shore became a leading amateur player in his 
province. He attracted the attention of profession- 
al scouts, and when he was approached at the age of 
22 years, it did not take him long to decide on 
playing hockey for money, rather than on playing 
hockey so he could feed coal into the capacious 
maw of a locomotive. 

In 1924-25 Shore played with the Regina Capit- 
als in the Prairie Hockey League, a small and ob- 
secure group of clubs in which Shore established 
himself as an outstanding player and gained notice 
from scouts of the Western Canada League, at that 
time the strongest circuit west of the Great Lakes. 
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Shore was sold to Portland, Oregon, in 1925, and 
was immediately acquired by Edmonton. 

It was his playing with the latter team that 
opened the way for Shore’s entrance into hockey’s 
major league in the east, yet it was nothing but a 
fortuitous circumstance that his ascendancy coin- 
cided with the growing ambitions of Charles F. 
Adams of Boston, who was eager to give the Unit- 
ed States a winning professional team. 

Adams, a sportsman and a financier, formed the 
first National Hockey League in the United States 
in the fall of 1924 at Boston and called it the ‘‘Bru- 
ins.’’? Playing against established teams in Mon- 
treal and Ottawa, Adams’s makeshift unit failed 
to do well either in 1924-25 or in 1925-26. Adversity 
strengthened the owner’s determination. He fore- 
saw that a winning team would pay large dividends 
in Boston, and encouraged by his manager, Arthur 
H. Ross, he engineered the largest-wholesale deal 
hockey had ever known. 

Convincing his colleagues in other N. H. L. cities 
of the merit of his plan, Adams underwrote the 
purchase of the entire Western Canada League— 
Saskatoon excepted—to teams of the N. H. L. Six 
of the big eastern clubs paid $250,000 to western 
clubs for 140 players. The Bruins paid $50,000 for 
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seven players, and one of the seven was Eddie 
Shore of Edmonton, a 185 pound youngster who 
had been voted an All-Star defense man in the 
Western Canada League. 

Shore came to Boston with a reputation of being 
afraid of nothing, a crude but willing youngster. 
His first tilt in the big league was with Lionel Con- 
acher, huge Ottawa defense man and a former Can- 
adian amateur boxing champion. From that point 
on Shore’s career was enlivened by fights and fines. 

He came into the league as a marked man. In 
Prairie League days when he was playing for Mel- 
ville, Shore’s nerve was tested. In one game he was 
hurt three times, yet continued to play. Not once 
did he protest, and Newsy Lalonde, who was a spec- 
tator, naturally inferred the wrong thing, because 
he did not know that Melville was a crippled team 
and that Shore had promised to play the entire 
game. 

The next year when Shore was with Regina and 
Lalonde was managing Saskatoon, the latter told 
his men that Shore lacked courage. Bill Cook took 
it upon himself to test the rival star, and unham- 
pered by any promises this time, Shore immediate- 
ly retaliated. The only man more surprised than 
Cook when Shore suddenly went berserk was La- 
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londe. Shore soon established a reputation for 
courage, and if he entered the N. H. L. with a chip 
on his shoulder, there were any number of valiant 
rivals who were ready to knock it off. 

‘‘T don’t like to fight,’’ Shore said once, after a 
lively brawl on the ice. ‘‘I fight because the other 
fellow wants to. How would you feel if you thought 
a man was trying to hurt you intentionally? When 
I get that impression, I just say, if he thinks he 
can hand it out all the time, I wonder if he can take 
eae? 

From this week in December when Shore got into 
successive bouts with Conacher and Nels Stewart 
of the Maroons, he has been known as a fearless 
player. Once such a reputation started to grow, 
there was no stopping it. Shore either had to quit, 
or to accept countless challenges. Needless to say; 
Shore did not quit. 

The husky Boston defense man has had lively 
skirmishes with Hal Cotton, Earl Seibert, Charlie 
Conacher, Herb Lewis, and Hib Milks. Several 
times he has lit the spark that has exploded up- 
roarious melees, as when the Bruins mixed with 
the Philadelphia Quakers in Boston on Christmas 
Night in 1931, or as when exactly five years later 
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they staged a hilarious Donnybrook with the 
ready Montreal Maroons. 

Little damage is done in fights between hockey 
players, because most of them are notoriously poor 
punchers. Fighting on skates is not conducive to 
exact timing, and wild swings predominate. Shore 
has hit few rivals with his fists, and never hurt 
one badly. Nor has he ever suffered anything but a 
lot of excitement from such impromptu bouts. 

Hockey is a strenuous game in which nerves are 
frayed and tempers become explosive. Players sel- 
dom hold grudges against one another after a bout 
on the ice. In an exhibition game in 1930, Shore 
and Red Beattie of Springfield turned on one an- 
other with fists flying and were exiled from the 
game. Two weeks later Beattie and his wife had 
their Christmas dinner at the table of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eddie Shore. 

In a game in Montreal in 1930, Shore was given 
his hardest test by the Maroons. He was constant- 
ly given body checks. Every Maroon seemed to be 
trying to bump into him. It was the only way in 
which they could slow down this young star who 
blazed a meteoric path over the ice that night. At 
last he was caught between Hooley Smith and Dave 
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Trottier and fell to the ice with a wound on his fore- 
head. 

The dauntless Shore returned to the game after 
the gash was mended, and again the Maroons put 
their merciless pressure on him. Shore became 
groggy towards the end of the game, but was mak- 
ing another rush down the ice when he was felled 
from an accidental blow across the face by a stick. 

Fifteen minutes later Shore awoke in the Boston 
dressing room and he immediately reached for his 
stick and gloves, thinking the game was still on. 
He was restrained, and when a physician had taken 
inventory, it was found that Shore had two black- 
ened eyes, a two-inch cut on his forehead, a broken 
nose, three broken teeth, and a cut on one cheek 
bone. The injuries kept Shore out of one game. 

Most accidents are unavoidable in ice hockey. 

Perhaps the most famous accident of all hap- 
pened to Ace Bailey of Toronto, and Eddie Shore 
had an unfortunate part, much like the automobile 
driver who on a slippery street skids unavoidably 
into another car. Shore received some bad public- 
ity from the accident, but he had the character to 
be unharmed by it, and came out of the incident a 
stronger, more admired athlete than ever. 

It was a Tuesday night, December 12, 1933, in 
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Boston Garden. The Bruins and Maple Leafs were 
playing a furious game before 15,000 excited fans. 
It was a rough contest; the referees lost control of 
the players ; the tension became greater and great- 
er as the two natural rivals fought it out. 

Midway through the second period, the Bruins 
started a rush in center ice. Shore was coming out 
of the Toronto zore after being foiled. Attention 
was not on Shore, so that few people in the huge 
arena clearly saw Shore and Bailey collide, but so 
great was the crash that Bailey reeled backwards 
and fell with considerable force on the back of his 
head. 

It was a bad accident. Bailey lay there uncon- 
scious. Shore, seemingly dazed, stood alone near 
center ice, his head bowed. Toronto players be- 
came excited when they saw that Bailey was badly 
hurt. They milled around, not knowing what to do. 
Big Red Horner, 200 pound defense man, skated 
over to Shore. He spoke. Shore glanced at him, 
mumbled something, and again stared vacantly at 
the ice beneath him. 

Horner, apparently beside himself with fear, 
snatched the glove off his right hand, and struck 
Shore who toppled over. Players carried the un- 
conscious athletes to the dressing rooms. 
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Bailey’s life was in danger, but emergency brain 
operations were performed by Dr. Donald Munro 
of Boston. The entire sporting world awaited anxi- 
ously ; there had never been a fatal accident in pro- 
fessional hockey. Would Bailey pull through? He 
did. The well-conditioned athlete made a fine re- 
covery. 

Meanwhile Shore was on the verge of a nervous 
break-down. It had been an unhappy season for 
him. He had started by holding out for a higher 
contract, which won him a suspension from the 
Bruins. He missed the first three games. When he 
began playing, he could not seem to reach his best 
form. Then came the accident to Bailey, which for 
a time made it appear that Shore’s career was at an 
end. Shore was suspended indefinitely by Frank 
Patrick, managing director of the league, and 
Horner was suspended a full month. 

When it became apparent that Bailey would re- 
cover, Shore and his wife went to Bermuda, where 
a rest of two weeks did much to restore his health. 
He was reinstated on January 28, after Patrick had 
made a complete examination of the accident and 
found that it was not intentional on Shore’s part. 
Huge turnouts of fans weleomed Shore back to the 
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game. In this period of distress, his popularity the 
league over became obvious. 

A few weeks more and the affair had its happy 
ending. A benefit game was played for Ace Bailey 
in Toronto between the Maple Leafs and an All- 
Star team. Fourteen thousand people paid $20,900 
for Bailey’s benefit, and whether or not any bitter- 
ness remained over the episode was gloriously den- 
ied as the assembled host roared its favor and ap- 
proval when Shore, No. 2, stepped from the All- 
Star lineup during the pre-game ceremonies, and 
shook the hand of the man whom he had accidental- 
ly hurt. 

When Shore does reach the end of his playing 
days, he will be remembered as one of the greatest 
hockey players of all time. He will not be remem- 
bered solely because of his courage, aggressiveness 
and penchant for getting into scrapes. Shore will 
be recalled by those who saw him in action as a 
speedy skater, a hard checker, a fast shooter, an 
elusive rusher, a canny passer, and an athlete who 
produced in the pinch. 

There is no way of telling how many victories 
Shore was responsible for. Time after time when 
he was at the height of his abilities, Shore would 
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either shoot the winning goal or would make the 
pass leading to the winning goal. As an all-round 
defensive player, Shore stands unequalled. Only 
155-pound King Clancy now retired, approached 
the Blond Bullet. 

Shore played his first game in Boston on Novem- 
ber 16, 1926, and one of the shrewdest observers of 
big league hockey, A. Linde Fowler of the Boston 
Evening Transcript, wrote, 

““Hiddie Shore caught the fancy of the fans. The 
new defense man is tall, yet sturdily built. His 
speed is exceptional and he handles both his body 
and his stick well. Shore was a veritable whirling 
dervish. Where he gets the energy to put so much 
physical effort in the game without getting tired 
is a mystery.”’ 

Other National Hockey League teams have tried 
to win Shore away from the Bruins. Sums of 
money up to $100,000 have been offered to the Bru- 
ins by rival clubs, and all manner of trades have 
been suggested. In this connection there is an ex- 
change of telegrams between C. F. Adams and 
Colonel John S. Hammond, head of the New York 
Rangers in 1928, which still causes the president 
of the Boston team to chuckle. The Rangers want- 
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ed to swap Myles Lane, former Dartmouth hockey 
star, for Shore. The telegram follows: 


New York, Dec. 11, 1928, Charles Adams 
73 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 

Myles Lane has given us all publicity we hoped. 
His heart and public are in Boston. Would you 
consider his trade for Shore? 

John S. Hammond 


Col. John S. Hammond 
Madison Square Garden Corp., N. Y. C. 

You are so far from Shore that you need a life 
preserver. 

C. F, Adams 

No more evidence of Shore’s prowess need be 
furnished than his record. When Shore first en- 
tered the National League, he was an individualist. 
(He once tried to learn how to play a saxophone, to 
the annoyance of his friends and teammates.) In 
his first year (1926-27) Shore set a record by 
spending 130 minutes in the penalty box, and 
promptly broke the record the following season 
with 165 minutes of penalties. Red Horner has 
since lifted the record to 167 minutes. 

In his first *years, Shore played for goals. He 
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made few assists and was not a team player. Ex- 
perience taught him to spend less time in the pen- 
alty box and to play for the team, not for himself. 
Shore learned restraint. In 1929-30 and 1930-31 he 
made 31 points, more than most forwards. In 1932- 
33 he reached his high with 35 points. 

No defense man has ever been such an important 
offensive factor for his team. From the fall of 1926 
to the spring of 1936 he made 91 goals and 145 as- 
sists for 236 points. Over the same stretch of years, 
King Clancy made 98 goals and 120 assists for 218 
points. In 1932-33 Shore set a new record for de- 
fense men with 27 assists. Assists ‘signifies the 
team player, the man who is willing to help a com- 
rade make the goal. 

Shore’s value to the Bruins is attested by the 
fact that four times, in 1932-33, 1934-35, 1935-36, 
and 1937-38, he has been awarded the Dr. David A. 
Hart Trophy, given at the close of each season 
to the player who is adjudged to have been of the 
greatest value to his team. This wheat farmer from 
Edmonton made the National Hockey League All- 
Star team for seven successive years before he 
failed in the dismal 1933-34 campaign. After the 
bitter experiences of that season, he came back to 
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establish himself as the league’s finest defense man 
in 1934-35 and 1935-36. 

In some ways the 1934-35 season was Shore’s 
greatest, for he completely vindicated himself for 
what happened the preceding winter. At the age of 
thirty-two, the Edmonton Express led an inferior 
team of Bruins to the Stanley Cup finals with an 
extraordinary record of seven goals, 26 assists, 33 
points, and only 32 minutes in penalties. Shore, the 
best all-round player in the league, the target of all 
antagonists, was 34th in the penalty list. 

Shore always has given everything in a hockey 
game. Perhaps that is why his career, not yet end- 
ed, is studded with innumerable highlights. He 
has been the hero of so many Boston games that it 
would be monotonous to repeat them all. One has 
to see hockey to appreciate the game and its heroes. 
In Boston Shore has been major league hockey it- 
self. When he came the Bruins improved. When 
Shore played well the Bruins won; when he played 
poorly they lost. From the Bruins record of reach- 
ing the Stanley Cup play-off series every year but 
1933-34, one must conclude that Shore played well 
most of the time. 

Shore has passed over his peak. In a few years 
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he will be able to spend all his time on the farm, but 
he never yet has had to spend a winter sitting by 
the hearth of an isolated house on the bleak prairie 
of western Canada. How will this man who has 
heard the din of thousands in his ears for many 
seasons, who has felt the satisfying jar of a thud- 
ding body check, who has had the red light flash 
like a beacon before his eyes, who has known the ut- 
ter satisfaction that comes to the athlete who has 
given his all—how can this man end his years sit- 
ting by a fireside? 

Some day in the not too distant future, the name 
‘*Shore’’ will not be in the Bruins lineups. The 
Blond Bullet, also called the Edmonton Flash, no 
longer will pivot on a dime, poise with the puck, 
and then hurtle down the ice at breakneck speed. 
Someday he will not be doing the work of three men 
in the defensive zone with feline agility, literally 
throwing himself at the puck before it leaves a riv- 
al’s stick. Then Shore will face the hardest task 
of all, that of adapting himself to six months of 
leisure each year. 

In 1936-37, Shore was unable to play more than 
eighteen games, because he suffered from a 
cracked vertebra as well as from sacroiliac dis- 
turbances. It appeared that he was at the end of 
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his career, but he reported for practice in the fall 
of 1937 in splendid physical condition and had a 
banner season, winning the Hart Trophy, em- 
blematic of the most valuable player, for the 
fourth time. 

At the start of the 1938-39 season he was an 
adamant holdout. After missing the first four 
games, he was given the league salary limit of 
$7,000, and probably other bonuses. 


Shore, Edward William 


Born November 25, 1902, Fort Queppell, Saska- 
toon, Canada. 
Entered National Hockey League in the fall of 


1926 
Minutes in 

Team Goals Assists Points Penalties 
1926-27 Boston Bruins 12 6 18 130 
1927-28 ss 11 6 17 165 
1928-29 ee 12 7 19 96 
1929-30 12 19 31 105 
1930-31 id 15 16 31 105 
1931-32 sf 9 13 22 80 
1932-33 s 8 27 35 102 
1933-34 oh 2 10 12 57 
1934-35 se 7 26 33 32 
1935-36 ss 3 15 18 61 
1936-37 ¢ 3 1 4, 12 
1937-38 & 3 14 17 42 

Total 97 160 257 987 
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CHAPTER XI 
SKI-JUMPING—MOST SPECTACULAR OF SPORTS 


By Benjamin C. Bowker 
Sports writer, Boston Evening Transcript 


Ir’s impossible! They are madmen! 

First sight of the sport world’s most spectacular 
feat, ski jumping, staggers the mind and the imagi- 
nation. Consider the prospect of leaping out into 
space, perhaps at a mile-a-minute clip, from a fifth- 
story window. Below is a stretch of dazzling snow 
and ice, and a cross wind strives to send you and 
your sixteen te of skis keeling over to hide- 
ous injury. : 

All through the witter months, however, in al- 
most every nation in the world where there is snow, 
daring thrill-seekers zoom down towering hills, 
rush out into space from the takeoff, and soar over 
the heads of shivering thousands. Half the time 
they make perfectly graceful landings, as much as 
three hundred feet from the takeoff. The rest of 
the time,—well .... 


Nor are all these ski-jumpers great, brawny fel- 
311 
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lows who can accomplish these feats through sheer 
strength. Take the case, for example, of the Cana- 
dian Champion of 1931 and National United States 
champion of 1932, Anton Olsen Lekang, who can 
hold his own with any of them. 

He was born in a tiny village called Melbo, where 
the North Sea lashes the rocky coast of Norway. 
In that country, every youngster takes to skiing 
in the same way that American boys take to base- 
ball; from the time they can toddle around the Nor- 
wegians stride across the deep snows on skis which 
are probably home-made. 

However, the young Lekang was very tiny, and 
his skis were far larger than he was. To make up 
for his lack of strength, he practiced continually on 
nearby slopes and small jumps until he could man- 
euver the heavy wooden skis skillfully. 

Most of the great ski-jumpers started when they 
were very young, before they were ten years old, 
and it is likely that the idea of jumping started 
with experimental contests among boys. Little 
jumps suffice for a beginning, and the advance to 
the breath-taking hills is gradual. 

So it was with Anton Lekang, whose sea-captain 
father had planned to train his son as an expert 
gardener. When he was only eight years old, Anton 
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entered his first ski-jumping competition against 
some of the best young experts in the village, and 
he came home jubilant with first prize. 

Thereafter, while he continued to study and 
work at gardening, he entered nearly seventy-five 
ski meets in Norway, and he never was defeated. In 
these tournaments, the jumpers are judged on the 
distance they attain, their technique and position 
in the air, and their landings. It is not enough to 
jump farther than the others; one must remain 
standing up at the end. 

For fifteen years Anton continued to improve his 
jumps, and he was never hurt nor ever broke a pair 
of skis. In 1920 one of his proudest days came, for 
he won the championship of the whole northern 
part of Norway, where the best jumpers in the 
world are produced. 

This title he held for three years, but he found 
that gardening paid barely enough to support him, 
and he turned his thoughts to the land of opportun- 
ity, America. Saving and planning, he finally 
hoarded enough money to make the ocean voyage 
in 1927, and he promptly struck out for the West. 

Weighing only 135 pounds, this young Norwe- 
gian wandered over the plains of the Mid-West, 
learning to pitch hay, thrash wheat and work in 
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the cornfields. In the winter of 1929, when he had 
come back East in pursuit of odd jobs, he entered 
a ski tournament in New York. Unable to buy a 
pair of jumping skis, however, he had to use a bor- 
rowed pair of worn-out sticks, and he did very 
poorly. 

But this skiing was something he knew he could 
do well, and a few weeks later he was back to enter 
the New York State championship. He was put in 
class B after his first poor showing, but after he 
won the Class B championship with ease, he was 
immediately placed among the Class A jumpers, 
and in ten other tournaments that season he was al- 
ways among the first three. 

Lekang’s best year in ski-jumping was 1931, 
when he won in succession the Canadian champion- 
ship, the New England championship, and the New 
York State title. The next year he was national 
champion, but when the Winter Olympics were held 
at Lake Placid he found that he was not eligible to 
jump either for his adopted country or for his na- 
tive Norway. Asa consolation, he was accorded the 
honor of being the first man to try out the huge 
hill erected for the Olympic jumping. 

Still he was never hurt, but he admits he was bad- 
ly frightened once out in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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where an immense hill had been erected for jump- 
ing. This hill had been planned poorly, however, 
so that the jumpers’ speed was too great to allow 
any control, and Lekang saw his best friend, Cal- 
mer Andreson, killed while trying it. 

Anton went down once, and by-standers with 
stop-watches claim he reached a speed of ninety- 
seven miles an hour. That was enough for the ner- 
vy little jumper ; he packed up and left. 

Deciding that skiing was better than gardening, 
Lekang turned professional in 1934, devoting all 
his time to competitions, exhibitions and ski equip- 
ment business. When the Boston Garden decided 
to stage an indoor ski show in 1935, Anton Lekang 
was one of the men selected to jump from a hill 
erected up to the rafters of the arena. 

He jumped, all right, being one of the most popu- 
lar figures in a winter sports spectacle which at- 
tracted 43,000 spectators, but on one attempt he 
crashed into the concrete wall across from the hill, 
smashing an ankle. This was his first injury, and 
the ankle was weakened so much that later in the 
same winter, while leaping a distance of 230 feet 
from an enormous trestle jump at Ayer, Massa- 
chusetts, he took a fall which resulted in a broken 
leg. 
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Ski-jumpers are not insured, for almost no in- 
surance company will take a risk on men in so dar- 
ing a sport, and the injury was close to a tragedy 
for the little skier. He recovered, however, and the 
. next year he came back to the Boston Garden and 
leaped better than ever, to the admiring delight of 
nearly 80,000 fans during a week’s performance. 

Among the other jumpers at this same indoor 
show was another Norwegian-American whose car- 
eer is similar to that of Lekang. He is Strand Mik- 
kelsen, who lay in bed after wrenching his back in 
a particularly daring attempt, and said: 

‘‘T wouldn’t live a day if I thought I could never 
ski again.”’ 

This is the kind of fascination which skiing has 
upon those who have tried it. It is a battle against 
snow and wind and slope, with no artificial aid to 
help the poor human in his fight with the forces of 
nature. But once the art is mastered, the sensation 
is almost god-like. 

Mikkelsen was a tall youth when he first mas- 
tered ski-jumping back in Norway, but he was af- 
flicted with eye trouble and with often-dislocated 
knees. He, too, had the ski fever, and he recalls 
one great occasion when he jumped in a tourna- 
ment which the King of Norway attended. 
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The lanky young villager was forced to wear 
two pairs of goggles to protect his eyes, and the 
king was so impressed by his courage under handi- 
caps that he made special mention of young Strand 
through the boy’s village school-teacher. 

On his doctor’s advice, Strand Mikkelsen came 
to Canada in order to profit by a climate and out- 
door work which might help his ailing eyes. Like 
Lekang, he struck out for the western part of the 
country. That was in 1926, and after working as a 
lumber-jack and miner in British Columbia, he 
happened to notice the picture of a skier in a news- 
paper. 

In his halting, broken English, he made it clear 
that skiing was one thing he could do well, and he 
was sent to compete in the ski meet. In order to 
reach the site of the meet, which was at Grouse 
Mountain, Vancouver, he walked eight miles with 
heavy skis on his back; when he arrived at his des- 
tination he not only won, but also set a new record 
for the hill. 

Through the Governor-General of Canada, who 
was at this particular meet and was amazed by the 
proficiency which Mikkelsen showed, Strand gained 
a chance to come to the United States, which was 
his goal, and in 1928 he began teaching skiing in 
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Greenfield, Massachusetts, one of the earliest ski 
schools in America. 

He has taught ski-jumping to hundreds of Amer- 
ican youngsters, as well as giving pointers to two 
of the greatest jumpers who ever lived, the broth- 
ers Sigmund and Birger Ruud of Norway. 

It is only natural that the Norwegians should 
have dominated ski-jumping in the past and that 
America should pattern her ski carnivals on those 
of that country. In Norway the winner of the na- 
tional championship is the country’s hero. That 
championship is held every year at the little city 
of Holmenkollen, where for half a century it has 
been the world’s most important jumping compe- 
tition. The ski hill here is far from the world’s 
largest, but the finest experts vie for the honor of 
receiving first award from the hand of the King 
himself. 

Every club in every region of Norway holds pre- 
liminary competition to select its best men, for only 
one can be sent to the great championship out of 
tremendous numbers in every region. When the 
great day arrives, as many as 70,000 of the nation’s 
notables gather to watch the tournament. Hun- 
dreds of selected jumpers spend hours blending 
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the particular combination of ski wax they think 
will be most effective for the existing snow condi- 
tions, more hours applying this wax to the skis, be- 
fore they ever take off amid a hush followed by 
thunderous applause. 

Within the past few years scientific methods of 
building jumping hills and studies in aerodynamics 
have more than doubled the distances attained by 
daring leapers. Fifteen years ago a jump of one 
hundred feet was considered extremely long; to- 
day the world’s record is over three hundred feet. 

Skiing itself, however, is very old. Long before 
the birth of Christ, even before the grandeur of the 
Roman Empire had arisen, the natives of Iceland 
and Scandinavia had solved the problem of trans- 
portation in the deep snows of their winters. Near 
the ski hill at Holmenkollen is a ski museum in 
which the prize exhibit is the so-called Mushom 
Ski, which is 2500 years old. 

We have no records of the first skier, but for cen- 
turies men hewed out flat pieces of wood with which 
to glide across country and down hills. Jumping is 
comparatively recent, probably starting with the 
exuberant spirits of small boys on skis. Starting 
on small knolls, these youngsters learned the trick 
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of soaring into the air; as they grew older and 
stronger they built larger hills for more spectacu- 
lar jumps. 

That is precisely the way modern ski-jumpers 
are made. No one could attempt his first jump on 
one of those towering hills from which a mass of 
spectators appears like a swarm of ants. At least, 
no one interested in further living should start 
that way. Instead, beginners try little jumps not 
more than a foot high, and when they can negotiate 
this in good form they gradually advance to more 
and more difficult tests. Under competent instruc- 
tion any youngster of average nerve can learn to 
sail off high jumps with very little danger. 

Skiing was brought to America by immigrants, 
the Indians never having progressed beyond 
webbed snow-shoes. One of the earliest skiers we 
hear of in the United States was a preacher, Rev. 
John Dyer, who visited his far-separated parish- 
ioners in the wild Colorado hills during the fierce 
winters of the 1860’s by means of skis. 

One of Rev. Dyer’s experiences while travelling 
on what he called ‘‘snowshoes’’ was written down 
by him. As he skied along in a storm he suddenly 
reached the edge of a steep slope. As he writes: 

“The air was so thick with snow I could not tell 
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how it was. I could not tell whether the pitch was 
ten feet or fifty. The cold seemed to be feeling for 
my heartstrings, and my only chance for life was 
to let myself go over. I took my long snowshoes, 
one under each arm, holding the crooked end in 
each hand for rudders, and believed that if I could 
thus keep my feet foremost, I could go down alive. 
I said, ‘O God, into thy hands I commit my soul, my 
life, my all; my faith looks up to Thee;’ and then, 
with great composure, I let go; and, as might be 
expected, there was a great body of new, soft snow 
for me to fall into.”’ 

This was hardly ski-jumping, however; the two 
men credited with introducing jumping to America 
are Torjus Hemmesvedt and Sondre Nordheim, 
who came from Norway in 1883. In that same year 
the Nansen Ski Club was founded in Berlin, New 
Hampshire, and about the same time the Aurora 
Ski Club was organized at Red Wing, Minnesota. 
Ever since the first ski-jumping tournament was 
held at this latter club on February 18th, 1887, ski- 
ers of the mid-West have held the national lead so 
far as Jumping is concerned. 

The many Norwegians, Swedes and Finns who 
settled through Michigan, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin naturally brought along their sport of ski-jump- 
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ing, and even in 1936 a glance over the order of the 
finishers in the national ski-jumping champion- 
ships shows that Scandinavian names still domi- 
nate. The champion in 1936 was George Kotlarek 
of Duluth, followed in order by Einar Fredbo, John 
Elvrum, and Gunnar Rebne. 

Until 1930, American skiing was confined to a 
few enthusiastic immigrants, whose ski-jumping 
feats were generally considered in the nature of 
almost certain suicide, and to small groups such as 
the Dartmouth Outing Club in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, where the fun of pleasure skiing had 
been discovered twenty years before. A person 
who appeared in a train or street carrying a pair 
of skis was likely to find a pack of small boys hoot- 
ing at his heels, while adults regarded him as a mild 
lunatic. 

A few hardy souls braved the ridicule, however, 
and they induced friends to find out the thrills of 
flying over the snow. Many of these apostles of ski- 
ing had been abroad and learned how to manage 
the six-foot boards in the Alps; others had been to 
Dartmouth winter carnivals or to Lake Placid, 
New York. 

They persuaded the Boston and Maine Railroad 
to rur a special Sunday train from Boston into the 
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mountains of New Hampshire, and passenger 
agent Fred Grant yielded to their enthusiasm. The 
first train had a thin passenger list, but the experi- 
ment prospered week after week. In the winter of 
1931, the Boston Evening Transcript began to pub- 
lish a weekly ski page called ‘‘Old Man Winter,’’ 
which was the first page of its type in any Ameri- 
can newspaper. 

Expert skiers from all over the world came to 
Lake Placid for the Winter Olympic Games of 
1932, giving further impetus to the interest in ski- 
ing. In fact, skiing became a craze which swept 
New England first, resulting in ski trails being cut 
down many of the northern mountainsides until 
now there are almost four hundred miles of these 
ski runs. New York took up the craze, and then the 
ski enthusiasm swept west to the snowy peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Millions of dollars were spent for skis and equip- 
ment, and the rage gathers new adherents every 
year. This tremendous new popularity of skiing 
was not concerned with jumping, but with down- 
hill and cross-country skiing, along with competi- 
tion in slalom, which is a race downhill through 
sets of flags which have been arranged to make a 
winding course. 
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Outstanding among the new crop of downhill 
skiers is a youngster named Dick Durrance. And 
of all places, he is a native of sunny Florida! Asa 
schoolboy he was sent to Germany, and he learned 
to ski on the site of the 1936 Winter Olympics, Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen. Then he came back to college 
at Dartmouth, and as a freshman he set new rec- 
ords on almost every New England ski trail on 
which he competed in downhill races. In February 
of 1936 he was included on the United States Olym- 
pic ski team which went to Germany. 

Durrance is the best in America, but he could 
finish only eleventh behind Norwegians and Ger- 
mans as seventy of the world’s best skiers skidded 
down the mountainside at an average speed of 34 
miles an hour. Birger Ruud of Norway won the 
downhill event, and he also was first in the jump- 
ing. The best of the Americans was Caspar Oimen, 
who finished thirteenth ; Roy Mikkelsen, brother of 
Strand and national champion in 1933 and 1935, 
finished twenty-second; and Walter Bietila was 
twenty-ninth. 

That proved that we still have a long way to go 
before we can match the European ski masters. 
There are some outstanding American jumpers 
who have become professionals, among them a 
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handsome, 195-pound blond giant from Berlin, 
New Hampshire, Clarence Olson. Proof that a ski- 
ing tradition is growing in America is the fact that 
Olson’s father was himself a prominent skier in 
New England. This youngster, who stands six 
feet, three inches, on his heavy jumping skis, won 
both the New England and National professional 
jumping titles in 1936, and his advice to skiers is 
to relax and be comfortable on skis. But how can 
one relax on the edge of a yawning jump? 

Other prominent Eastern professional jumpers 
include Clem Curtis of Lebanon, New Hampshire, 
whose specialty is jumping at night carrying a 
flaming torch in each hand. Dick Bowler and Billy 
Robes were two dare-devils who perfected the 
stunt of turning a complete somersault in mid-air 
off the jumping hill, one of the most hair-raising 
sights in existence. As if jumping were not spec- 
tacular enough alone! 

Professionals, of course, are not eligible to rep- 
resent America in Olympic competition. What is 
the future of our ski-jumpers in that field? We 
have now two classes of jumpers, one the older 
group in the mid-West, and the other group com- 
posed of youngsters all over the country. The pres- 
ent amateur champion, George Kotlarek, is a 
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youngster whose style is excellent, although he won 
his title while the favorite, Alf Engen, was in the 
hospital. Alf and his brother, Sverre, have been | 
reinstated as amateurs; they loom among the out- 
standing jumpers in the States for the next few 
seasons. 

Another promising youngster is seventeen-year- 
old Paul Bietila of Ishpeming, Michigan, while in 
the Pacific Northwest is Charlie Dickinson, who 
has attracted the praise of experts for his splendid 
style of jumping even though he is only fourteen 
years old. The Eastern amateur ruler is another 
boy, eighteen-year-old Aurele Legere from Rum- 
ford, Maine, who attained a jump of 197 feet dur- 
ing the 1936 championships at Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. In few other sports can very young competi- 
tors gain such great prominence, and the future of 
American ski-jumping is squarely in the hands of 
youngsters. ; 

Now, whether a particular skier is especially in- 
terested in downhill running, in slalom racing, in 
cross-country skiing, or in jumping, you will find 
him the most zealous and rabid enthusiast that any 
field of sport can boast. No fisherman discussing 
the merits of various types of flies and lures, no 
yachtsman debating the most effective riggings, no 
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religious zealot is more convinced than any given 
skier trying to convert others to his own type of 
binding or his own combination of waxes. 

To the non-skier, the heat with which the rela- 
tive merits of the Alpina binding or the Kandahar 
binding or the Amstutz spring or the Bidstein 
spring are debated is almost incredible. And even 
more strange to the uninitiate is the sight of a skier 
testing the snow’s texture and the temperature; 
they then talk of Ostbye-Skaresmoring and Brat- 
lie-Nysno and a hundred other waxes. 

The binding, of whatever kind it be, is the device 
by which the skis are fixed firmly to the feet so that 
the long wooden shafts may be controlled. A few 
years ago when most of us in New England tried 
skiing on little hills as boys, we had only a single 
leather strap which went across the toe of the shoe. 
No wonder we never found much joy! The skis al- 
ways came slipping off, and it was an impossibility 
to do much more than let the skis run straight 
downhill, usually finishing against a tree or buried 
in a snowbank. 

For any real skiing, of the type in which thou- 
sands of new converts revel every winter, one needs 
a rigid binding which will make the ski turn as the 
foot turns, and which will hold the ski firmly to the 
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shoe. Imagine a ski dropping off in the middle of a 
gigantic flight off a big jump! 

Waxes are to make the ski slide smoothly over 
the snow,—to increase the speed sometimes,—but 
essentially to avoid the clogging of the bottom sur- 
face of the runners with snow. That would be the 
invariable result of plain wood, especially if the 
snow were wet. 

But the vast majority of those who have discov- 
ered the secret of the thrills and wonder of skiing 
do not concern themselves too much with technical 
arguments. They take what seems to them the best 
equipment and hasten out into the snow, where 
they find the satisfaction of speed, achievement 
and beauty amid the glistening glories of winter. 
Once mastered, there are few sensations which can 
compare with the bird-like swoop of a ski-jumper 
through the crisp clarity of winter air, flying in 
triumph out and down to a graceful landing. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t do that for a million dollars,’’ cried 
a sportsman who had already proved his courage 
in a dozen adventures, as he gasped at the spine- 
tingling leaps being made by Anton Lekang and 
Strand Mikkelsen and a half-dozen other jumpers. . 
He meant it, too, but with an ordinary stock of 
courage, determination and persistence—and what 
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sport is there which does not require these quali- 
ties—any youngster can master this most spectac- 
ular of sporting feats. : 

Any youngster? Well, no. If one lives where 
there is very little snow,—or none—he can hardly 
expect to ski, although one remembers Dick Dur- 
rance of Florida. But given snow and a little 
money for equipment, the procedure should be 
about as follows, according to several of the best 
ski-jumpers in the world. 

In securing equipment, the boots are highly im- 
portant. They should have heavy, rigid soles and 
box-toes so that they can hold the ski-bindings. The 
binding should be of a type which holds the heel 
fairly close to the ski, yet which is not so firm that 
it will not give way in case of a fall. Jumping skis 
should be long, wide and heavy, preferably made 
of hickory, and with three grooves on the bottom 
for stability on landing. 

Thus armed, one is ready to try jumping. But 
stay away from the big hills. For a start, the best 
plan is to make a little jump on some convenient 
hill, a jump which is about a foot high. The easiest 
way is to take advantage of any bulge which may 
appear about half-way down, build this up with 
branches or a small box, and smooth out the upper 
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side with snow until there is a gradual approach to 
the jump with a takeoff on the under side. 

There are four different parts of the jump: the 
approach, the leap, the flight and the landing. 
Standing on the skis at the top of the hill, one is 
ready for the approach. Do not use ski-poles for 
jumping, although they are convenient for all other 
forms of skiing. 

Start down with the feet flat on the skis, which 
are kept close together, and let the arms hang 
down at the sides. As the speed increases, crouch 
lower. Almost before you know it, you have almost 
reached the takeoff, and now comes the leap. 

Hurl yourself forward, with legs and body 
straightened out and the arms thrown forward all 
at the same time. That will be all you will have to 
worry about on the first try, for you will almost im- 
mediately wind up in a heap, probably sitting on 
your rear. No one ever was hurt on a one-foot 
jump, however; the reason you fell was that you 
did not really throw yourself forward. 

The second attempt should be better, and once 
you gain confidence enough to leap out as you reach 
the takeoff you can think about the third phase of 
the jump,—the flight. While in the air the body 
maintains about the same position with which you 
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left the takeoff, leaning more and more forward 
all the time in order to make the landing at right 
angles to the slope. The legs are kept together, the 
skis held parallel and pointed slightly downward 
in order to land flat on the snow, and the arms are 
held outstretched at the sides. Expert jumpers can 
direct their flight by movements of the arms, but 
all that comes later. 

Then comes the landing. When the skis touch 
the snow, the jar is taken up by bending the knees 
and pushing one ski about a foot in advance of the 
other. It is the same principle with which one 
catches a hot liner in baseball. If we simply held 
the glove rigid, the fast-moving ball would sting 
through, so we instinctively draw back the glove as 
the ball strikes, thus taking up the jar. When the 
skier lands, he is travelling at a fast clip; he must 
gain his balance and let the skis run until he can 
ease off and stop. 

With these few rules in mind, it is amazing how 
soon one can master the little jump, and the thrill 
of making a perfect leap, even though it is only a 
few feet, gives some indication of the sensation 
which the mightier hills offer. But the advance to 
larger hills should be gradual; the best way is to 
place yourself under the guidance of some expe- 
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rienced skier. You will find that however famous a 
skier may be, he is always ready to help others 
learn the sport. There is a spirit of comradeship 
about the sport, a fellow-feeling which makes any 
new skier something like a new member of a club or 
secret-society. 

Actually, there are few-real secrets. It is a ques- 
tion of practice, of advancing step by step until one 
ean soar from the gigantic heights of ski hills like 
the famous one at Montreal, or at Lake Placid, or 
the new hill at Salt Lake City where the 1937 na- 
tional championship was held, or the towering 
structure erected at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Germany, for the Olympic Games. 

The leap of a big jump is undoubtedly the most 
magnificent of sporting feats. It is a beautiful thing 
to watch, a thrilling achievement to perform, and 
the ancient Icelandic sagas spoke truly when they 
termed it the sport of kings. It is the sport of 
young kings, however, and wherever there is snow 
there should be a few daring youngsters who are 
masters of ski-Jumping,—most spectacular of 
sports. 


U.S. Ski Jumping Champions 
1904 CC. Thompson, Ishpeming, Mich. 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
L927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
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Ole Westgaard, Coleraine, Minn. 

Ole Feiring, Duluth, Minn. 

Oluf Jonnum, Coleraine, Minn. 

John Evanson, Duluth, Minn. 

John Evanson, Duluth, Minn. 

A. Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
Francis Kempe, Red Wing, Minn. 
Lars Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
Ragnar Omtvedt, Chicago, Ill. 
Ragnar Omtvedt, Chicago, III. 

Lars Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
Henry Hall, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Ragnar Omtvedt, Chicago, Ill. 

Lars Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wise. 
A. Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
C. Howelson, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Lars Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
A. Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
Lars Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wise. 
Alfred Ohrn, Chicago, Il. 

A. Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
Lars Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
Lars Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 
Strand Mikkelsen, Greenfield, Mass. 
Casper Oimen, Canton, 8S. D. 

Casper Oimen, Canton, S. D. 
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1932 Anton Lekang, New York 
1933 Roy Mikkelsen, Auburn, Cal. 


1934 


The 30th annual ski-jumping championship was 
held at Cary, Il., by the Norge Ski Club. Snow had 
to be shipped to the ski hill, and a crowd of 20,000 
watched over a hundred jumpers compete. On dis- 
tance and form, the first three places were awarded 


as follows: 


Ist 2nd 


jump jump Points 
1. Casper Oimen, Minot,N.D. 170 175 226.55 


2. Sverre Fredheim, Minne- 


apolis 165 171 220.15 


3. Harold Sorenson, Norfolk, 


Conn. 161 164 213.90 


1935 Canton, S. D: 
Ist 2nd 


jump jump Points 


1. Roy Mikkelsen, Auburn, 


Cal. 172 184 224.10 


2. Sverre Fredheim, Minne- 


apolis 170 180 221.40 
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3. Casper Oimen, Minot,N.D. 166 175 219.70 
1936 Red Wing, Minn. 


When the 1936 championship at Red Wing, Min- 
nesota, was held, the approach to the takeoff had 
to be shortened because of dangerous icy landing 
conditions. Roy Mikkelsen was not defending the 
title he had won the year before because he was in 
Germany with the U.S. Olympic ski team. George 
Kotlarek of Duluth produced the longest standing 
jump of the day, 169 feet on his second trial, al- 
though Einar Fredbo, who placed second, won the 
award for the most graceful jumper. 


Ist 2nd 
jump jump Points 
1. George Kotlarek, Duluth 


Minn. 164 169 224.6 
2. Einar Fredbo, Utah Ski 

Club 157 ADL eau 
3. John Elvrum, Los Angeles, 

Cal 159156 22175 


1937 Championship awarded to Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


1938 Championship awarded to Brattleboro, Vt. 
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CHAPTER XII 
HELEN STEPHENS : AMERICA’S SPEED QUEEN 


By Harold J. Tuthill, Sports Writer, St. Louts 
Post-Dispatch 


Tr is August, 1936; the final in the women’s one 
hundred meter race in the Olympic Games is about 
to get under way. Six lean, lithe girls take their 
places at the starting line. At the sharp crack of 
the starter’s gun they spring out of their positions 
and speed down the track. The capacity crowd of 
100,000 in the vast Stadium holds its breath during 
a few tense seconds. Then a great cheer arises, the 
race is won; then an even greater roar goes up 
when it is announced that the world’s record has 
again been broken. With cheers still deafening her 
ears, one of the girls goes to receive the medal for 
first place. 

Who is it? Why, it is Helen Stephens, once an 
obscure farm girl who has traveled from her home 


town, Fulton, Missouri, to Berlin, Germany, to 
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achieve an objective established by her a year be- 
fore. 

Truly the eighteen-year old girl has come a long 
way to reach her goal, but in looking back, you can 
see that she earned her honors, for she worked for 
them ; worked hard, too. 

Helen was born February 8, 1918, on an 115-acre 
farm which her father, Frank Stephens, owned in 
Callaway County, Missouri. She was the first child 
of the family, so as she grew older many of the 
farm chores fell to her lot. All of them she did will- 
ingly and with a happy spirit. 

Asked one time what her specific duties were 
Helen said, 

‘‘T mostly help around the house. I don’t mind 
housework, although I guess I’m not what you 
would call terribly domestic. I like to cook, and 
boy, I’m quite a cook.’’ 

If you were to talk to her anytime during the 
hunting season you would find her ina hunting out- 
fit, gun in hand, ready to tramp through the woods 
in search of game. She may joke with you as she 
did once when she said, ‘‘I really don’t need a gun. 
I can just take out and run those cottontails down.”’ 

Of course, you should not take that too serious- 
ly, because if you will look very closely, you will see 
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a twinkle in her eye. Her peculiar brand of humor 
led her to make a remark, which as we shall see 
later was to have a far-reaching effect. 

Helen grew up on the farm. She learned to go 
horseback riding and when she wasn’t busy help- 
ing her mother in the kitchen, she used to Jump on 
a horse and away she would go. 

“‘T’]] tell you that I certainly do like to ride,”’ 
she remarked. ‘‘I surely can ride that brone, too. 
Next to that, I guess I like fishing. I’m a fairly 
good angler, but I never catch much.”’ 

Her love of the outdoors kept her in the open con- 
stantly and she grew into a long-limbed, clean-cut 
girl. When she first began cutting a swath in track, 
she was almost six feet tall and weighed about one- 
hundred-fifty pounds. 

In due course of time Helen entered the high 
school at Fulton. Her history shows that as early 
as in her freshman year she became interested in 
track. In the spring of 1932 she competed for a 
State athletic letter. She also was a member of 
the school’s track team in 1933, but the following 
year she did not do any running. She sprang into 
national prominence in her senior year, shortly af- 
ter her seventeenth birthday. 

That she could run was evident to the athletic 
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coach at Fulton High School, W. Burton Moore. 
He was a good judge, too, of Helen’s ability, for 
he acquired his first knowledge of track under 
Brutus Hamilton, track coach at the University of 
California. Hamilton received credit for starting 
Glenn Cunningham, who is a Missouri boy also, on 
the road to Olympic fame. Cunningham, as nearly 
everyone knows, became famous as the ‘‘Kansas 
University miler,’’ for that was the college he rep- 
resented in athletic meets. Hamilton and Moore 
both lived at Harrisonville, Missouri at one time. 

When asked how he happened to discover Helen 
Stephens, Coach Moore said that he early had no- 
ticed her running in the physical education class. 
But with little or no track activities for girls in the 
section, Helen’s only opportunity to display her 
abilities was in exhibition races at boys’ track 
meets. 

‘She can do almost anything in the way of ath- 
letics,’? Coach Moore explained. ‘‘She can put the 
shot, throw the discus and javelin, run and also 
broad and high jump. She formerly held the rec- 
ord in a local basketball league for the highest 
number of points scored in any one game.’’ 

So you see Helen was extremely versatile. 
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Perhaps there are some who would think that 
Helen’s prowess on the athletic field would have 
made the high school boys a little envious, but no, 
the opposite was true. They treated her almost as 
one of them and their pet name for her was ‘‘ Pop- 
eye,’’ taken after the newspaper cartoon character 
who is exceptionally strong. She was proud of that 
nickname and she was ‘‘Popeye’”’ all through her 
high school days. Moreover, to prove that the Ful- 
ton boys accepted her as one of their comrades, 
they made her an honorary member of their track 
team. 

High school to Helen was only a stepping stone 
to further education. She made creditable marks 
in all her subjects, finding history her favorite 
study. Modern history, especially. 

“‘T enjoy reading about Adolf Hitler, Huey 
Long, Benito Mussolini and those other great men 
of ourtime,’’ she once said. At that particular mo- 
ment she had no idea that she was to meet Hitler, 
the dictator of Germany. 

‘‘T am a pretty fair typist, too,’’ she continued. 
‘‘But it seems as if I do better in things where I 
have to use my feet. About the best thing I do with 
my hands is to play the harmonica. The music that 
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I play may not sound very sweet, but I get a lot of 
amusement out of playing cowboy songs on the 
thing, hill-billy numbers, too. 

‘‘T would like to know how to play the piano. 
My mother wanted me to practice when I was 
young, but somehow I just couldn’t sit still that 
long. I had a hankering to get outdoors too much, 
I suppose, for me to learn to play the piano.”’ 

Mathematics were something of a drudgery to 
Helen. She did not particularly relish doing al- 
gebra problems, but she stuck with them until she 
had her assignment fulfilled. There were a few 
other subjects which she wished had not been on 
her program, but there they were and she con- 
quered them. Well enough in fact, to secure a 
scholarship to William Woods College in Fulton. 
Her mother is a graduate of the same college. It 
was under that school’s colors that Helen competed 
for a place on the United States women’s Olympic 
track and field team. 

It was just prior to her graduation from high 
school that Helen literally leaped into prominence; 
or as one writer put it, ‘‘From Farm to Fame.’’ 
Now here was the situation: 

The National Amateur Athletic Union women’s 
indoor track meet was scheduled to be held at St. 
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Louis, March 22, 1935. Topping the list of entries 
was that submitted by Stella Walsh, an Olympic 
champion, who was rated one of the foremost wom- 
en runners. Miss Walsh lived in Cleveland, Ohio, 
but she had come originally from Poland and it was 
to that country she returned for the 1936 Olympic 
games. Of course, Miss Walsh received much of 
the publicity devoted to the National indoor meet, 
which was her due as champion. The entry, Helen 
Stephens, Fulton, Missouri, was just another name 
on the list to most spectators. 

Though Helen came to the indoor meet unher- 
alded and unknown, overnight she became a sensa- 
tion and immediately was considered Olympic ma- 
terial. And this is how it happened: 

The trials for the fifty-meter race were being 
held in the Arena at St. Louis. The girls lined up 
at the starting mark for one of the qualifying 
heats. Helen Stephens was in the group. She broke 
poorly, getting away to a slow start, but she picked 
up speed rapidly, beating the other girls in the 
event and winning in six and six-tenths seconds 
and tying the national indoor record. Spectators 
in the crowd of 4000 gasped audibly when the time 
was announced over the amplifying system. Why, 
it was almost unbelievable that an unknown girl 
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from a country town could run in such fast time; 
they seemed to sense that it would be a hotly-con- 
tested race when Helen ran against Stella Walsh, 
who also had qualified, in the final of the fifty me- 
ters. And in that they were not mistaken. 

It came time for the race to be run. Again the 
girls toed the mark and again the starting gun sent 
them winging their way down the cinder track, feet 
flashing and legs flying. This time Helen made a 
fast getaway, assuming a half-step lead on her 
closest rival, Stella Walsh. The two girls sped 
down the track, so close together that they almost 
seemed as one, but just before they reached the 
tape, Helen made a desperate lunge to defeat Miss 
Walsh by just a fraction. The time was the same as 
that in the qualifying tests, six and six-tenths sec- 
onds, thereby proving that it was no fluke by which 
Helen tied the record. 

Pandemonium reigned, increasing to a veritable 
bedlam when Helen went to receive her medal for 
winning the race. That was the first thunderous 
ovation to pour into her ears, but she was to hear 
many more afterward. 

Partly as a Joke and partly to minimize her per- 
formance, Helen then made a remark that created 
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a furor in athletic circles. In order to impress upon 
her the enormity of her accomplishment, one of the 
judges came up tc her after the race and said, 
‘‘Why, Miss Stephens, you defeated Stella 
Walsh.’’ 

‘Who is Stella Walsh?’’ Helen asked. 

The judge was astounded, but those who knew 
Helen’s penchant for witticisms passed it off as a 
joke. She, who was intensely interested in track, 
knew who the speed queen, Stella Walsh, was. And 
Helen was well aware that what she had done that 
night was little short of miraculous. 

Miss Walsh was a wee bit chagrined at having 
lost the race and she expressed her thoughts when 
she commented, 

‘“To be beaten by a greenie from the sticks. It 
would never happen again.’’ 

However, Miss Walsh was not a very good sooth- 
sayer, for it did happen again under very different 
circumstances. But that’s getting ahead of the 
story. 

To cap a night filled with glory and fame for 
Helen Stephens, the Fulton Flash won two more 
events, the eight-pound shot put and the standing 
broad jump. The ‘‘one-woman’’ track team there- 
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by scored fifteen points for Fulton High School, a 
total which was exceeded only by the entire Chi- 
cago contingent which had twenty-five points! 

Coach Moore then told how he came to bring 
Helen to St. Louis for the indoor meet. 

‘‘When I was invited to enter my boys in the 
event,’’ Coach Moore explained, ‘‘I wrote the offi- 
cials that I thought I had world champion material 
in Helen Stephens. They wouldn’t believe me, so I 
brought Helen down here and showed them. She 
didn’t even have a track suit and we had to borrow 
one from the boys—who were left at home—so she 
could run in the race.”’ 

Helen trained seriously only two weeks for her 
first track meet. Of course she was in the best of 
condition, but there were many things about foot 
racing which she had to learn so she listened care- 
fully to all Coach Moore had to tell her and strove 
to correct her defects. That she did improve her 
form was a tribute to her coach and to her perse- 
verance. 

As soon as weather permitted track meets to be 
held outdoors in the spring of 1935, Helen ran ex- 
hibition races against time. In one meet, at Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, she was clocked in world-record- 
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breaking time for fifty meters with a mark of five 
and nine-tenths seconds. She also tied Miss 
Walsh’s world record of ten and eight-tenths sec- 
onds in the hundred yard dash. 

After Miss Walsh had been defeated by Helen in 
the indoor meet, the Cleveland girl issued a chal- 
lenge to her rival, but, as Helen felt that she was 
not quite ready, she declined for the time being. 
Then on May 7, Helen accepted Miss Walsh’s chal- 
lenge and it was arranged that they were to meet 
in the Ozark Amateur Athletic Union outdoor track 
and field carnival, June 1. 

Helen showed up for the race, but Miss Walsh 
did not, owing to a last-minute decision by the 
Cleveland gir] that she could not take time off from 
her work for the event. 

Despite the failure of Miss Walsh to offer com- 
petition, Helen went ahead and smashed three rec- 
ords that afternoon. She broke the American two 
hundred meter dash mark of twenty-five and one- 
tenths seconds, by almost a full second, negotiating 
the distance in twenty-four and four-tenths sec- 
onds; she lowered the national mark in the hun- 
dred meters by two-tenths of a second when she 
was timed in eleven and eight-tenths seconds, 
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equalling the world record for ‘the distance; she 
threw the discus one hundred twenty-nine feet, one | 
inch, another national record. 

Those who had seen Helen in her first meet in 
St. Louis only a few months before were astounded 
at the change that had come over the Fulton Flash. 
Her form in the outdoor meet June 1 was nearly 
perfect; she ran with a long, smooth, natural stride 
that seemed to eat up the distance, and when she 
came into the stretch, she bent down her head and 
raced for all that was in her. 

Throughout the remainder of 1935 and in the 
early part of 1936, Helen toured the United States 
breaking records of some sort wherever she went, 
so that on June 12, 1936 her records compared with 
the world or best recognized marks looked some- 
thing like this: 


HELEN’S RECORD PREVIOUS RECORD 


100 Meters 11.5 seconds 11.8 seconds 

100 Yards 10.6 seconds 10.8 seconds 

50 Yards 6.4 seconds : 6.4 seconds 

200 meters 23.6 seconds 24.1 seconds 

60 Yards 6.9 seconds 6.9 seconds 

220 Yards (indoor) _ 26.1 seconds 26.1 seconds 
discus throw 133 feet 6% inches 143.6312 feet 
shot put 44 feet 8 inches 47.1664 feet 
shot put (indoor) 44 feet 11 inches AO feet 11 inches 
standing broad jump 8 feet 814 inches 8.61 feet 


In spite of the impressive array of those marks, 
Helen was destined to do even better. 
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Shortly before Helen was due to attend the final 
Olympic trials at Providence, Rhode Island, her 
fellow townsmen gathered to pay homage to her by 
watching her in an exhibition at Westminster Col- 
lege in Fulton. The proceeds derived from the 
meet were used to defray Helen’s expenses to the 
Olympic trials. The gathering got its money’s 
worth for they saw her run the hundred meters in 
eleven and six-tenths seconds, two-tenths faster 
than the world record. In addition, she threw the 
shot and discus and ran one hundred yards against 
the wind in the not very fast time of eleven and 
three-tenths seconds. But there was a reason for 
the slow time in the ‘‘century.’’ The track at West- 
minster College that day was as hard as glass. 

She ran her races without the use of the conven- 
tional starting blocks or the foot holes that many 
runners utilize. And a faulty start caused her to 
strain a muscle in her left leg, just above the knee. 
Walking down the track after the sprint, she was 
asked if she had ever had any trouble with her leg 
muscles, 

‘‘Never did before,’’ Helen answered, ‘‘but I did 
something to my leg on that start!’’ Then it was 
learned that she had been high-jumping the day be- 
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fore and probably had weakened the muscles in so 
doing. 

‘‘Besides that,’’? Helen confessed, ‘‘I rode my 
bicycle yesterday until my legs were nearly para- 
lyzed.’’ 

Over-taxing her strength almost resulted in se- 
rious trouble later on, for two days before the 
Olympic trials began at Berlin she was beset by a 
severe case of shin splints. That, as all athletes 
know, is a very painful ailment of the leg muscles. 

Apparently Helen was not troubled much by the 
injury at the time for two days later she survived 
the regional trials at St. Louis. That entitled her 
to participate in the final trials which were to be 
held at Providence, Rhode Island, July 4. 

Accordingly, on Independence Day before a 
crowd of 5000, Helen ran the hundred meters in 
eleven and seven-tenths seconds, which, while it 
was not as fast as she had done in other meets, still 
it was better than the world record by one-tenth of 
a second. She hurled the discus one hundred 
twenty-one feet, six and one-half inches and threw 
the eight-pound shot forty-one feet eight and one- 
half inches. She was eligible, then, to compete in 
any and all of those events in the Olympic games, 
but Coach Dolores Boeckmann, a St. Louis woman, 
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decided to capitalize on Helen’s speed and to use 
her only in the sprint and perhaps the relay in 
Berlin. 

Her claim to the title of ‘‘America’s Speed 
Queen’’ by now was so certain that she was sub- 
jected to a steady flow of questioning and photo- 
graphing by newspaper men. She withstood the 
ordeals most patiently and was composed and mat- 
ter-of-fact under the continuous interrogations. 
She showed her thoroughbred’s hallmark—a good 
disposition—and nothing ruffled or rattled her. 
Her primary job was running and she took all the 
breaks in stride. 

The New York reporters who knew of Helen 
only by reputation were mildly surprised by her 
appearance, for. except for her shock of abundant 
hair she might have passed for a boy. She spoke in 
her natural low voice, too, adding to the effect. 
Moreover, when she ran her lanky form and man- 
nish stride had a hint of masculinity about them. 

But Helen did not waste her time speculating 
upon the reactions of the critics. She was anxious 
to get on the boat, reach Berlin and encounter 
Stella Walsh again. Perhaps she was not out- 
spoken about her desire to compete against Miss 
Walsh, but those who were close to her sensed it. 
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The United States Olympic team weighed anchor 
from New York City July 15. The steamer desig- 
nated for the squad, composed of both men and 
women, was the S. S. Manhattan, a virtual floating 
palace to the Fulton Flash who was crossing the 
Atlantic Ocean for the first time. She had a de- 
lightful time exploring all the appointments of the 
great liner—from the hold to the ‘‘A’’ deck—and 
between explorations of the ship she became ac- 
quainted with men athletes of the American team. 
She was a seeker after information and anybody 
who offered her pointers on how to perfect her 
racing found her a ready listener. The team 
worked out twice daily in its limited quarters on 
the boat deck, but, despite their cramped quarters, 
the young men and young women thoroughly en- 
joyed themselves. 

At night, just before retiring, the girls congre- 
gated in Helen’s quarters and there she enter- 
tained them with some old-fashioned _hill-billy 
tunes played on her harmonica. The girls always 
insisted on more tunes, but Helen chased them 
from her cabin, being a confirmed believer in a long 
sleep at night; following out her system developed 
on the farm of ‘‘early to bed, early to rise.’’ 

Inasmuch as Helen’s high school coach, Burt 
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Moore, was not taken on the trip, it fell to the lot of 
Miss Boeckmann to oversee the Fulton Flash’s 
training. Miss Boeckmann, herself a former 
Olympic star, passed on to Helen all the knowledge 
that she possessed. 

Coach Boeckmann was concerned with improv- 
ing her charge’s getaway. Helen had a knack of 
taking a flying leap from the starting blocks, a trick 
which is effective only if thoroughly mastered. For 
an inexperienced runner to do this is to make her 
stagger slightly at the start and that may be 
enough to throw her off her stride. One needs con- 
siderable strength and much practice to find that 
kind of a start beneficial. Although Miss Boeck- 
mann thought it would improve Helen’s start if 
she discarded that style the Fulton Flash refused 
to change. They compromised and Helen concen- 
trated on setting down her foot at the exact spot 
where she would maintain her balance and still be 
in stride. They worked for hours on this and later 
the method was proved successful. 

What with running, eating, sleeping and playing 
games, the eight days on the Manhattan passed 
very quickly and hardly before they realized it the 
girls had disembarked in Germany and were on 
their way to the women’s quarters in Berlin. 
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In spite of the fact that it was in the latter part 
of July, the weather was chilly. It rained a good 
deal and the athletes were blanketed except when 
they worked out, which was not often. Helen 
fretted under the restrictions, but consoled herself 
with the thought that the girls on the other teams 
were also handicapped. -Miss Boeckmann com- 
plained that there was no heat in the women’s 
quarters and to add to the American team’s mis- 
ery, Helen found that the tendons in her left leg 
were sore. After a workout at a practice field near 
the stadium, the Fulton Flash limped slightly. It 
was a recurrence of the old injury suffered when 
she participated in the celebration at Fulton, June 
11. And only a week remained in which to restore 
the leg muscles to their former resiliency! 

Packs were applied nightly to the ailing mem- 
ber ; practice was limited to only starts, for fear of 
aggravating the injury and bulletins were issued 
daily as to Helen’s condition. It was not a very en- 
couraging outlook. 

On July 31, three days before Helen was to run 
in the preliminaries, she was put to a severe test, 
the first since the ailment developed. Although she 
was still suffering from the shin splints, after the 
workout she declared, 
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“‘T’m not worrying a great deal about the shin 
splints. I think I can beat Stella Walsh even 
though I am handicapped by injuries.’’ Future 
events proved her correct. 

Team mates of the Fulton Flash had been joking 
with her about the forthcoming meeting with Stella 
Walsh, partially to cheer her up and partially to 
see her win the coveted title of world champion in 
the hundred meters. Miss Walsh had returned to 
her native country, Poland, and she competed 
under those colors. And it will be remembered that 
the Polish girl vowed that Helen would not defeat 
her in another race. That, however, was in the lap 
of the gods. 

August 3, the date of the trials for the women’s 
hundred meter dash, finally arrived. Helen was 
entered in the second heat and Stella Walsh in the 
third. When the Fulton Flash ran there was a fav- 
orable wind blowing down the track so when she 
won her heat in the astounding time of eleven and 
four-tenths seconds, four-tenths under the listed 
world record established by Stella Walsh, the 
American team felt that the record would not be 
allowed because of the stiff breeze. Helen’s time 
not only broke the world and Olympic record, but 
also clipped two-tenths of a second off her own 
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American record of eleven and six-tenths seconds 
made in 1935. 

Then in the semifinals, Helen again paced her 
group, finishing first in eleven and five-tenths sec- 
onds. That put her in the final with five other girls, 
one of whom was Stella Walsh, who also had sur- 
vived the eliminations. Although the Polish girl 
had qualified, she ran poorly, either because she 
was conserving her strength or because she was off 
form. She had complained of a sprain two days 
prior to the tests. Running in the third heat in the 
preliminaries she finished in twelve and five-tenths 
seconds, more than a second slower than Helen’s 
time and in the semifinals Miss Walsh was clocked 
in twelve seconds, a half-second slower than the 
Fulton Flash’s time for the same event. 

Whereas Helen defeated her closest competitor 
by four yards, Miss Walsk was pressed to win her 
heat in the semifinal trials. 

The day the final was held, August 4, nearly 
every one in the Stadion, so-called in Germany, was 
aware of the fact that Helen Stephens of the United 
States and Stella Walsh of Poland had a grudge 
match to race; an old score to settle. Also, there 
was an international flavor to the duel which lent 
it added attraction. When the event was announced 
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nearly every person in the 100,000 crowd moved 
forward so as to be sure not to miss anything of 
the exciting match. All were sitting on the edge of 
their seats waiting expectantly for the starter to 
bring the six girls in the final to their marks. 

Then those in the remotest seats in the Stadion 
saw the puff of smoke from the starter’s gun and 
before they heard the report the eight young, mod- 
ern Atalantas were winging their way down the 
track. 

Helen Stephens had been slow in getting off the 
marks, but she quickly gathered speed, struck her 
stride and took command of the race half way down 
the straightaway. Stella Walsh also raced at 
heart-breaking speed, but she was not the equal of 
the Fulton Flash. Helen made every stride count 
and proved beyond the question of a doubt that she 
was the fastest female on record. Miss Walsh came 
in second, two yards in back of Helen. 

The tumult began when the race was over, but it 
was nothing compared to the roar that was emitted 
when it was announced that the time for the final 
was eleven and five-tenths seconds, three-tenths of 
a second faster than the old Olympic mark. But 
that was not all. The committee then announced 
that the time of eleven and four-tenths seconds 
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made by Helen Stephens in the preliminaries would 
stand as the new Olympic record. That brought 
even greater cheering. 

Before Helen went to receive her gold medal she 
hesitated a moment, turned to Miss Walsh and to 
show that no hard feelings existed, extended her 
hand. The Polish star came through as a real sport 
by shaking the hand of the new champion; the one 
who had supplanted her as world record-breaker. 
Those who observed this bit of by-play shouted 
themselves more hoarse than before, paying trib- 
ute not only to Helen but also to the gallant Stella 
Walsh. 

The judges took Helen to the box where Adolf 
Hitler, dictator of Germany, was sitting and pre- 
sented the American girl to him. He smiled an ac- 
knowledgment and she broke away from the offi- 
cials, thrust her autograph book under his nose and 
asked him to sign it. Hitler did. That was the man 
in whom Helen was interested in‘ her modern his- 
tory class at Fulton High School, but meeting such 
men is much better than reading about them—at 
least Helen thought so. She thanked the dictator 
for his autograph, bowed her way out of the box 
and returned to the field to compete in the four 
hundred meter relay race. 
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The German team was expected to win the wom- 
en’s relay event, and it probably would have except 
for an accident. The German girls were leading at 
the three-quarters pole when Miss Ilse Doerffeldt 
dropped the baton as it was being passed to her by 
Marie Dollinger. Before Miss Doerffeldt had a 
chance to retrieve the baton, Helen Stephens 
flashed by, running anchor for the American team. 
The German girl gave up then, because what 
chance had she to catch the flying Fulton Flash? 
Miss Doerffeldt threw up her hands in despair, did 
not even try to finish and started to cry as she 
walked off the track. Helen Stephens sped on to 
the finish, opening a gap of eight yards between 
her and her British rival, who came in second. 

That was all the Olympic glory gathered by 
Helen, but it was unfortunate that the two hundred 
meter race was not on the program for that is the 
Fulton Flash’s specialty. 

To remove the last shred of doubt that she was 
the speed queen of 1936, Helen twice defeated 
Stella Walsh after the Olympic games; once in a 
match at Dresden, Germany, August 11 and again 
in another exhibition at Wuppertal, August 19. In 
the second named match, Helen not only trimmed 
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her arch rival in the hundred meters, but also in 
the two hundred meter race. 

The United States Olympic track and field team 
departed from Germany world champions. They 
arrived in New York, August 28, and several of the 
members, including Helen Stephens were invited 
to Canada. She stopped off at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition at Toronto long enough to run the 
hundred yards in ten and five-tenths seconds, three- 
tenths of a second under the American mark, to 
win the two hundred and twenty yard handicap 
race and to run anchor on the relay team which de- 
feated the Canadian representatives. 

From Toronto, Helen moved to St. Louis, scene 
of her first great triumph. She was anxious to get 
home, so she paused only momentarily in St. Louis 
to greet former acquaintances. Then on Septem- 
ber 16 she returned to Fulton. 

Her receptions elsewhere might have been nu- 
merically larger, but that in Fulton was more soul- 
stirring because those who lined the streets were 
her friends; those who had had confidence in her 
from Fulton to Berlin. There was a suspicion of 
tears in Helen’s eyes as she rode down the gaily 
bedecked streets familiar to her. The parade was 
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a mile long and as she went past the crowd of more 
than 3000, old friends and William Woods class- 
mates shouted ‘‘Hello, Helen.’’ Farther down the 
line her high school companions broke their re- 
straint to bellow enthusiastically, ‘‘Hey, Popeye!’’ 
She smiled then. 

She was welcomed back by the President of Wil- 
liam Woods College, who said, 

‘You have been a fine example of your day and 
generation; you have met your friends graciously 
and accepted success modestly.’’ 

Helen answered: 

‘My arrival in Berlin brought me no greater 
thrill than my arrival here today. I feel lost for 
words to express my appreciation to you, but I 
want to thank you for your support and moral en- 
couragement.’’ 

Helen resumed her studies at college, little 
dreaming that there was more glory in store for 
her. The Associated Press, a news-gathering asso- 
ciation, polled the sports authorities in the United 
States and the Fulton Flash was selected as the 
outstanding woman athlete of 1936. Helen secured 
ninety-seven points as compared to seventy-eight 
for Alice Marble, tennis champion, her nearest 
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competitor. Here is a list of the ten most promi- 
nent women in sports in 1936, with Helen Stephens 


heading the list: 

POSITION POINTS 
1. Helen Stephens, Olympic track champion 97 
2. Alice Marble, U.S. tennis champion 78 
3. Pamela Barton, British and U. S. golf 

champion 56 
4. Helen Jacobs, Wimbledom tennis cham- 
pion 30 
5. Patty Berg, American golf star 22 
6. Hleanor Holm Jarrett, American swim- 
ming champion 15 
7. Marjorie Gestring, Olympic diving cham- 
pion 13 
8. Sonja Henie, world figure-skating cham- 
pion Ube 
9. Helen Wills Moody, former tennis cham- 
pion v4 
10. Lenore Kight Wingard, U. S. swimming 
champion 6 


So from that it can be seen that Helen Stephens, 
in the short space of less than two years, rose from 
obscurity to the top of the women athletes. She 
had a driving ambition that enabled her to reach 
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her goal and she found that success comes easiest 
to those who work hardest for it. 

Like Owens, the great male sprinter of the 1936 
Olympic games, Helen Stephens turned profes- 
sional in 1937, shortly after her marvelous inter- 
national feats. Thus, at 20, she made her decision, 
leaving behind an amateur record that probably 
will not be surpassed for many years. Joining a 
touring group of girl basketball players she gave 
exhibitions in thirty-five states. 

HELEN STEPHENS’ RECORDS 

(Unless otherwise specified she won the events 
for which the times or distances are given). 


1935 


March 23—National Amateur Athletic Union In- 
door meet at St. Louis: 50 meters, 6.6 sec- 
onds; standing broad jump 8 feet 814 
inches; eight pound shot 39 feet 714 inches. 

May 5—Exhibition at Columbia, Missouri: 50 me- 
ters 5.9 seconds; 100 yards 10.8 seconds. 

June 1—Ozark Amateur Athletic Union outdoor 
meet at St. Louis: 100 meters 11.8 seconds; 
200 meters 24.4 seconds; discus throw 129 
feet one inch. 
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June 9—Exhibition at Kansas City, Missouri: 100 
meters 11.6 seconds. 

August 31—Canadian National Exhibition meet at 
Toronto: 100 yards 10.8 seconds; 100 yards 
open class race, 10.9 seconds. 

September 14—American women’s meet at New 
York: 100 meters 11.6 seconds; 200 meters 
24.6 seconds; discus throw, with 111 feet 
634 inches (second place). 

October 12—Exhibition at Columbia, Missouri: 50 
yards 5.9 seconds; 100 yards 10.9 seconds. 


1936 

February 13—National Amateur Athletic Union 
indoor meet at St. Louis: 50 meters 6.4 sec- 
onds; eight pound shot 41 feet 7 inches; 
standing broad jump 8 feet 8 inches. 

May 15—Memphis Cotton Carnival meet: 100 me- 
ters 11.5 seconds; 200 meters 23.6 seconds. 

June 14—District Olympic trials at St. Louis: 100 
meters 11.3 seconds; discus throw 129 feet 
61% inches. 

July 5—Final Olympic trials at Providence, Rhode 
Island: 100 meters 11.7 seconds; discus 
throw 126 feet 614 inches; eight pound shot 
41 feet 814 inches. 
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September 5—Canadian National Exhibition at 
Toronto: 100 yards 10.5 seconds; 220 yards 
23.3 seconds. 

September 8—Canadian National Exhibition at 
Toronto: 100 yards 10.9 seconds. 

December 27—Sugar Bowl Meet at New Orleans, 
Louisiana: 100 yards 11.3 seconds. 


OLYMPIC PERFORMANCES 
1936 

August 3—Olympic trials at Berlin, Germany: 
100 meters 11.4 seconds (accepted as world 
and Olympic games record for the women’s 
hundred meter dash). 

August 4400 meter relay: won by American 
team with Helen Stephens running as an- 
chor. 





HAZEL HOTCHKISS WIGHTMAN: 
MAKER OF CHAMPIONS 








CHAPTER XIII 
HAZEL HOTCHKISS WIGHTMAN : MAKER OF CHAMPIONS 
By LeRoy Atkinson 


CHampion ! 

Maker of Champions! 

Queen of the courts for 35 years! 

Only one person in the wide world can qualify 
for these three glorious titles—Mrs. George W. 
Wightman of Brookline, Massachusetts, the for- 
mer Hazel Hotchkiss of Berkeley, California. 
Mother of five happy, healthy children, the heroine 
of this chapter places her home and family far 
above the plane of sports but on the tennis courts, 
from Wimbledon to California, Mrs. Wightman’s 
name is a household word. 

Sturdy, vigorous, possessed of a pleasing, demo- 
cratic personality, the former Hazel Hotchkiss is a 
brilliant, shining example of a happy mother with 


still enough time and energy to devote many years 
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of intense rivalry in healthy competition on the 
tennis courts and enough determination to win 
more championships than any other women in the 
history of athletics. 

Mrs. Wightman is a champion of champions, in- 
deed. This fact is established when a review of her 
life indicates she won no less than 32 National ten- 
nis championships. That she is a maker of cham- 
pions is attested by the fact that behind the bril- 
liant careers of Helen Wills, Helen Jacobs, Sarah 
Palfrey and many others, the magical teaching and 
coaching of Mrs. Wightman have played a major 
part in their sweep to high spots. 

Mrs. Wightman’s name will be perpetuated in 
tennis because back in 1923 she succeeded in a cam- 
paign to have her famed Wightman Cup accepted 
as being emblematic of supremacy in international 
women’s tennis. It was through her efforts that 
teams of women tennis players representing Eng- 
land and the United States meet annually in one of 
the most important events in international sport. 
Each year the England-United States team 
matches assume greater significance so that the 
Wightman Cup is almost as famous as the trophy 
donated by Dwight F’. Davis for the promotion of 
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amateur rivalry between men tennis players of the 
world. 

It was back in 1920, when Mrs. Wightman had 
gathered unto herself 20 of her 32 championships, 
that the world commenced to sit up and take note 
of the fact that the former Miss Hotchkiss is as 
great a teacher as she was a player. Wherever 
Mrs. Wightman focuses her intense-attention, new 
women champions seem to leap into the sporting 
spotlight. 

Helen Wills Moody is Mrs. Wightman’s first out- 
standing protege. Helen Jacobs came to the front 
later and Sarah Palfrey, a neighbor of Mrs. Wight- 
man in Brookline, Massachusetts, rose quickly to 
fame under the tutelage of the lady who is recog- 
nized as the guiding star of all young women 
players. 

Tn the East, on the grass-margined courts of the 
Longwood Cricket Club, where Mrs. Wightman 
practically establishes her summer home, a genuine 
tennis school, the first of its kind in history, has 
sprung into existence. Tournaments for young 
court aspirants have been organized and the varied 
and minute details are all ironed out by Mrs. 
Wightman in her unbounded enthusiasm and en- 
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ergy, champions of the future in the process of 
production on a wholesale scale. 

So sweeping has been Mrs. G. W.’s influence on 
the younger tennis players of the United States 
that hardly is there a leading woman player in the 
nation under the age of 30 years who does not owe 
a debt of gratitude to the grand lady of the Long- 
wood Cricket Club’s courts. 

It was back in ’09 when, as Hazel Hotchkiss, our 
heroine first broke into the company of tennis 
champions and never since then has this lovable, 
grand competitor of the courts ceased her activi- 
ties in the game. Only when physical disability or 
the arrival of a new baby Wightman forced her to 
abandon the racquet has she left the courts. 

Mrs. Wightman began to withdraw from Nation- 
al championship competition some 16 years ago 
when she first discovered that she was unable to 
match the speed and durability of her younger op- 
ponents. Unwilling to give up the sport entirely, 
the lady quite unconsciously took up her teaching 
of younger players. Having mastered her own 
game and having won all the championships avail- 
able and advancing rapidly toward middle-age, 
Mrs. Wightman eased off her long hours of intense 
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practice and soon found herself taking interest in 
the youngsters coming along in her wake. 

She went about her new-found interest infor- 
mally and seldom did her young lady pupils, often 
in pig-tails, realize they were the recipients of gol- 
den words of coaching. Rather they thought the 
great Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman was merely pass- 
ing the afternoon away in pleasant recreation. 

Girls of, perhaps, 12 or 14 years of age would be 
puttering and pit-patting the ball back and forth 
across the net at Longwood and committing all the 
errors in the tennis book in the process; unable to 
resist the urge Mrs. Wightman would walk over to 
the girls’ court and spend many minutes showing 
the small lassies how to hold the ball and racquet, 
how to attain the correct bodily carriage and poise 
and demonstrate the fundamental shots. Mrs. 
Wightman has always been a stickler for grace and 
poise in every execution of a shot. 

Then, after the preliminary instructions, Mrs. 
Wightman would place herself on the other side of 
the net and play a match with the youngsters. 

Thus it was that Mrs. Wightman passed from 
the ranks of active champion and entered into a 
new role of maker of champions, a role that has 
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brought her as much fame and, probably, more 
popularity than she enjoyed in her competitive 
days. 

Mrs. Wightman has an ideal temperament for a 
teacher. Mother of five children, she has always 
been able to see the child’s point of view. Exas- 
peration has never been a part of the lady’s tem- 
perament. Harsh words have never tumbled from 
her lips. Speaking always in low, soft tones her 
words can carry either irresistible authority or 
thrilling, encouraging words of praise. She is a 
keen analyst of the sport. She can take a girl’s or 
boy’s game apart, piece by piece, and reassemble 
it so that the youngster is on the right road to 
stardom. 

Mrs. Wightman knows why the racquet is held 
at a certain position. She knows why a step is 
taken in this direction or that direction. Better 
still she can impart this knowledge to others no 
matter how young they might be when the lady 
takes them under her wing. 

Naturally, young tennis players of Massachu- 
setts and the East reap most of the benefits of the 
Wightman system of champion making. The lady 
provides the youngsters with championship com- 
petition before they reach the tender age of 15. It 
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is only natural—fired with the intense enthusiasm 
of Teacher Wightman—that they should advance 
beyond the ordinary level of the usual pit-patting 
of the sandlot courts. 

But beyond the boundaries of Massachusetts and 
extending away from the Eastern coast, Mrs. 
Wightman’s influence has been noted even in Cali- 
fornia. The roll call of star players who have blos- 
somed under the magic teachings of this famous 
teacher include, in addition to Helen Wills, Helen 
Jacobs, Sarah Palfrey, the names of Polly Lee and 
Mianne Palfrey, Marjorie Morrill, Kay Winthrop, 
Marjorie Sachs, Virginia Rice, Marjorie Gladman, 
Elena Ciccone, Virginia Ellis. They are only a few 
of the hundreds of Massachusetts girls who have 
already written their names into the everlasting 
records of National tennis. 

The Brookline woman’s intense enthusiasm for 
tennis was demonstrated when, at great expense, 
she produced a motion picture, revealing leading 
tennis stars of the day, illustrating the form and 
finesse she sought to develop in all her proteges. 
In New England there hardly exists a school that 
has not enjoyed at least one visit from Mrs. Wight- 
man who, with long pointer, gives a running com- 
mentary and lecture on the fundamentals and in- 
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tricacies of the game together with an appeal for 
more youthful devotees. 

Often Mrs. Wightman journeys from school to 
school with groups of her brighter pupils, demon- 
strating the fun and enjoyment derived from the 
court game and, at the same time, giving some idea 
of how to start toward the attainment of perfec- 
tion. After the demonstration of the serve, back- 
hand, overhead smash, volleying and other strokes 
this troupe of Wightman pupils breaks up and 
plays informal matches with the girls on the side- 
lines. 

When Mrs. Wightman first organized her Long- 
wood tournaments for boys and girls under 15, the 
turnouts seldom exceeded a dozen entries. Now 
these preliminaries to the big State championship | 
event draw in the vicinity of 150 children. To win 
one of Mrs. Wightman’s ‘‘tennis parties’’ a young 
lady must be a real champion. 

The story Mrs. G. W. delights most in the telling 
is the occasion of her discovering Helen Wills, now 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody, famed woman tennis star 
of an era younger than the Wightman reign. Mrs. 
Wightman often crosses the country for visits to 
her old home town of Berkeley, California. The 
day she arrives on the sun drenched courts of her 
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native town she is always soon to be seen in white 
tennis costume and ready for a practice match. 
Let Mrs. G. W. tell of that day on the hallowed 
Country Club courts of Berkeley: 

‘<T’l] not soon forget Berkeley in 1920,’’ she be- 
gins. ‘‘There were children playing everywhere, 
slamming the ball around, having a great time. But 
very few were playing real tennis. Most of them 
were merely amusing themselves. 

‘<«There was one little girl who attracted my at- 
tention at once. She was about fourteen years of 
age, very pretty and prim in her pig tails. She hit 
the ball with definite skill and earnestness that 
stamped her as far superior to the others. Her fig- 
ure, her concentration, her poise were remarkable 
in a child so young. 

“‘T asked to meet her and was presented for the 
first time to Helen Wills. 

‘‘T made suggestions to her during play and it 
was an absolute delight to see the little girl put the 
suggestions into effect at once. She was possessed 
of a great desire to learn and an unswerving will 
to accomplish whatever new idea I was able to dem- 
onstrate. 

‘¢Helen and I played most or that day and I was 
simply amazed at the power behind her drives and 
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the finesse in many of her returns. I sensed that 
here was a coming star but I never dreamed she 
would attain the greatness she achieved in later 
years. 

‘‘Because of this little girl I prolonged my visit 
to Berkeley to three weeks. We had a regular rou- 
tine of three hours a day, four days a week. We 
would spend hours on serves, volleys, smashes and 
other strokes. 

‘“‘But the greatest pleasure of my association 
with Helen came when, just four years later, in 
1924, she and I paired to win the National doubles 
championship and then went abroad to win the 
Olympic doubles. I am proud to say she won her 
first three big doubles championships with me. 

‘‘Nobody has ever derived more genuine plea- 
sure from the rise of Helen Wills than I.’’ 

Helen Jacobs, sturdy opponent who was later to 
provide Helen Wills with historic duels at Forest 
Hills and Wimbledon, was another eleven-year-old 
whom Mrs. Wightman helped toward stardom. 
Miss Jacobs and Mrs. Wightman played six long 
weeks together with a regular schedule of prac- 
tice. 

‘“‘The Jacobs girl was another youthful star,” 
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Mrs. G. W. recalls. ‘‘She lacked the speed and fi- 
nesse of Helen Wills but she made it up in power. 
She was strong and well-set and some of her drives 
would almost bowl me over. Like Helen Wills, the 
new Helen was a very apt pupil. By the end of the 
six weeks she had improved 100 percent. She had a 
zest for the game but the only thing I could never 
quite teach her was the will to keep fighting to the 
very end. That lack of ‘fight, fight, fight’ was what 
kept her from winning the singles championship of 
the world when she had Helen Wills at match point 
in that classic final at Wimbledon in the summer of 
725. 

‘‘Tt is really a shame Helen Jacobs had to end as 
runner-up to Helen Wills so many times during the 
past few years for had she developed in another 
decade she most certainly would have ruled the 
world of women players. But you can imagine how 
proud I have been during these past years watch- 
ing my two pupils playing for the championship of 
the world!”’ 

Another pupil in whom Mrs. G. W. cxperiences 
great pleasure in each new triumph, is Sarah Pal- 
frey, now Mrs. Marshall Fabyan, Jr., of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. Sarah was born near the 
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Longwood courts and when she first took up a rac- 
quet at the age of eleven she immediately caught 
the ever-watchful eyes of Mrs. Wightman. 

Sarah is smaller than the two Helens, almost 
frail. But she developed under the coaching of her 
famous teacher until, with Mrs. Wightman she 
paired, as did the former Miss Wills, to win the 
National doubles crown. 

Miss Palfrey and Mrs. Wightman made their 
first bid in 1927 when Sarah was only fourteen 
years of age. T'wo years later they crashed through 
and repeated the next two years. 

‘‘Sarah’s career has been mine so completely,’’ 
says her teacher, ‘‘that I look upon her as my fav- 
orite pupil. I was unable to spend my entire time 
with the two Helens. But so constantly have I 
played and practiced with Sarah that I know her 
game better than I ever knew my own. I say now 
that Sarah would be the greatest player the tennis 
world has ever known had she the physique neces- 
sary for a career as a champion. 

‘‘Mrs. Fabyan’s grace, natural rhythm and an- 
ticipation are the most nearly perfect I think I 
have ever seen on a court. But she has always 
needed that extra weight to cushion her nerves and 
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to grant her reserve strength in long, hard 
matches.”’ 

As is usually the case when a great teacher comes 
into the center of the stage and scores one success 
after another, Mrs. Wightman’s efforts have not 
always met with favor or appreciation. Some ex- 
perts thought her methods of training were radical 
and harmful. She was among the first to advocate 
long practice against a bare wall before taking to 
the court at all. She has had all her pupils stage 
long rallies off that blank wall, driving first off the 
forehand and then off the backhand. The practice 
gives the beginner the ‘‘feel’’ of the racquet and 
the correct balance on contact with the ball. 

Mrs. Wightman also shocked old-time tennis en- 
thusiasts by insisting that her pupils take up other 
sports. She has always advocated that future ten- 
nis champions should be able to skate and dance as 
a means of attaining the grace so necessary for a 
queen of the courts. 

‘‘Only after a beginner has hit hundreds of balls 
against the bare wall does she learn the importance 
of footwork,’’ explains the tennis mother. ‘‘It is an 
absolute necessity to learn balance and grace 
through such a medium before a beginner can ex- 
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pect to master anything on a court in actually vol- 
leying.’’ 

Temperament is not over-looked by this great 
teacher. Only once does a Wightman-coached neo- 
phyte slam her racquet on the ground after a 
missed stroke. Nor is the throwing of a point coun- 
tenanced by Mother Wightman. She insists upon a 
buoyant spirit and a game that places skill not too 
far above the sheer pleasure of exercise and recre- 
ation. Later, when the child begins to show indica- 
tions of championship caliber, does she emphasize 
the need to ‘‘fight, fight, fight.’’ 

Mrs. Helen Wills Moody once remarked of her 
old friend: ‘‘Mrs. Wightman is the one person I 
know who comes as near having the ideal tempera- 
ment for tennis as any player possibly could. I 
have played many matches with her, both singles 
and doubles, and I have always found her able to 
think quickly and easily. Her determination and 
courage are unlimited. Her calm and serene atti- 
tude is as much an important part of her defence as 
her excellent ability with the racquet. 

‘‘She combines with these a happy and sensible 
feeling to the game, respect for the tennis of her 
opponent and for all the ideals of sportsmanship.”’ 

Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman was born into a fam- 
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ily that controlled a rich and thriving California 
lumber business but the young girl was never 
brought up in the atmosphere of pampered luxury. 
Her parents saw to that. Her four brothers car- 
ried out their parents’ wishes in regard to their 
sister. 

Hazel was born in the tiny lumber town of 
Healdsburg and her first playground was the roll- 
ing acres of her father, William. Possessed of a 
vigorous character even in girlhood, the tiny Hazel 
would have none of the simple, paper-doll games, 
but roamed the fields and forests with her brothers 
and kept pace with them in their rugged sports. 

“‘T was the only girl in the family,’’ recalls the 
former Miss Hotchkiss. ‘‘And at the nearest 
neighbor’s house it was the same, except that there 
they had one girl and seven boys. There was only 
one course. I had to play the brother’s games or be 
a back number. Of course, we played baseball and 
I finally mastered the sport so that when sides 
were picked I was always one of the first chosen. 

‘¢When the children of the two families played 
as one team three of the boys had to sit on the 
bench while Sister Hazel was right in there on the 
first team. 

‘‘We played football, too, but I was never a great 
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neighborhood star in that sport,’’ she adds with a 
quick smile. ‘‘Another hobby in those days of my 
childhood was pole vaulting. I could vault over 
most of the fences on the ranch with a pole I made 
myself.’’ 

As a tiny tot, too small to roam over the fields, 
Hazel was considered a frail, pale baby. In the 
early days of her girlhood. in her years of first and 
second grade, she was often kept from school on 
account of severe headaches. The doctor pre- 
scribed a simple cure—the great outdoors. And 
ever since that day the vast outdoors have been 
Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman’s greatest cure-all. 

‘“‘When I was about fourteen, back in 1902, the 
Hotchkiss family moved off the ranch and to the 
city of Berkeley. I couldn’t play on the hard pave- 
ments with the boys so that finally my headaches 
returned and I left school. 

‘‘My older brothers, Homer and Marius, were 
developing great interests in tennis and one day, 
as part of the outdoor-cure-all, they took me to 
nearby San Rafael to see a match between the 
famed Sutten Sisters, May and Florence. I was 
fascinated. We all decided, then and there, that the 
outdoors and tennis would be my cure. 

‘‘But while I watched the Sutton Sisters I no- 
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ticed the games were long and tedious. The sisters 
stayed in the backcourt and the ball crossed the net 
many times before a point was scored. Homer later 
took me to see Sam and Sumner Hardy in action in 
a doubles match and I was struck with the differ- 
ence in their style of play. The men were fast on 
their feet and would often come to the net for driv- 
ing volleys. 

‘‘T made up my mind that if tennis was to be my 
game I would play it as the men played it. It hap- 
pened that I had to play that style, whether or not. 
My practice partners were my brothers and our 
court was a make-shift affair in our backyard. The 
gravel surface made the bounce of the ball untrue 
and we were forced to heroic measures to keep the 
ball in play or lose all enjoyment of our game. In 
those days our object was not to score points but to 
keep the ball in play as long as possible.’’ 

The Hotchkiss children tired of that strenuous 
sport after a few months and started to look 
around for real courts. The nearest were at the 
University of California, a mile away. Girls, how- 
ever, were not allowed on the university courts 
after eight o’clock in the morning and Hazel solved 
the problem by arising at half past five and, with 
one of her brothers, running the mile to get there 
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for two hours’ practice. The following year a 
neighbor, next door to the Hotchkiss family, built 
a tennis court and the problem was really solved. 

A year after Hazel had enjoyed the neighboring 
court, her brothers were so satisfied with her prog- 
ress they entered her in a women’s tournament at 
San Francisco on the Golden State courts. Much 
to her own surprise, the fifteen-year-old lass won 
the doubles and reached the final in the singles. 

When she was seventeen years old, Hazel had 
progressed so far in her sport that she was entered 
in a star-studded field seeking the California State 
championship. She won black headlines in this 
event—her first headlmes—when she advanced to 
the final. In that final round she lost to the great 
Violet Sutton. That year she made her first trip 
to Europe and played a great deal of tennis on the 
continent. 

The girl visited Wimbledon for the champion- 
ship matches but one of her great regrets now is 
that she did not enter the classic. The following 
year she entered the University of California. 
There her great tennis career really got under 
way. While still a freshman she had become such 
a marvel of the courts that she went about the 
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state for exhibition matches against men players 
and she often delighted her galleries by winning. 

Miss Hotchkiss won her college championship 
four years in succession and six of her National 
championships were registered while she was a 
student at the university. That first championship 
was won as a sophomore in 09. She was still win- 
ning them as late as ’33 and when she was mother 
of five children. 

The records of her play over those years reads as 
one long procession of success. Today Mrs. Wight- 
man will modestly tell you that she lost more than 
she won, but the championships include, National 
tennis and squash championships, international, 
Olympic, Wimbledon and infinite number of sec- 
tional tennis titles the world over. It is a record 
that will probably never be surpassed. 

That she was able to win all these laurels is even 
more surprising when it is realized she played 
against opponents much taller than she and with 
greater reach and bigger strides. She measures 
only five feet in her tennis shoes! 

The winning of her first National title still re- 
mains vivid on her memory screen. Wallace Jobn- 
son of Philadelphia, a college tennis champion, had 
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visited the Hotchkiss home in 1908 and had per- 
suaded Hazel to be his partner in the National 
doubles the following year. 

“Tt rained all during the tournament and al- 
though it bothered me I was able to win all my pre- 
liminary matches with ease. When I came to the 
finale, however, I was pressed to the very limit to 
defeat Louise Hammond. In those days the defend- 
ing champion did not have to play through but met 
the winner of the tournament in a challenge match. 

‘*Mrs. Bargar-Wallach, the champion that year, 
had not been feeling well and when I met her the 
next day it was a simple matter to win. Immediate- 
ly following the first title, I won two more the same 
afternoon—the women’s doubles and the mixed 
doubles and by 5.30 o’clock I was the amazed holder 
of three National championships. ’’ 

The next two years the champion defended her 
three titles successfully and it was during the sec- 
ond defense at the Longwood Cricket Club in Bos- 
ton that she met the young man she was to marry. 

A mixed doubles practice game chanced to pair 
her with George W. Wightman of Boston, a Har- 
vard athlete and a fair-to-middling tennis player. 
The match proved to be a love-set. A few months 
later George followed Hazel to California and they 
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were married on Feb. 4, 1912. The year that fol- 
lowed was marked by a temporary cessation in the 
young wife’s tennis activities and in the winter of 
that year the first son was born, George, Jr. 

In 14 Mrs. Wightman resumed her champion- 
ship play. The following September she paired 
with her husband to win the doubles at Longwood 
with the nine-month-old George, Jr., shouting glee- 
fully on the sidelines. 

“‘They told me I couldn’t ‘come back’,’’ said 
Mrs. Wightman after that success ‘‘Now that I am 
married they counted me out of the game. So I just 
had to get out and show them. With the little tot 
on the sidelines while I practiced, I had just the 
right sort of inspiration and had no trouble round- 
ing into championship form.”’ 

A year later Mrs. Wightman’s second child, Vir- 
ginia, was born; two more years and daughter 
Hazel was born and then, at five year intervals, 
came Dorothy and William to complete the Wight- 
man family. 

It has been said that Madame Schumann-Heinch, 
the great opera singer, added a new note to the 
range of her marvelous voice with the arrival of 
each of her seven children. But Mrs. Wightman 
created a record which is just as imposing. Mrs. 
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Wightman set out to win a National championship 
as a birthday present to each of her five children 
and finished her active championship search by 
winning enough to present them with four or five 
each. 

‘The secret of combining sports as a career and 
motherhood is fundamentally the same as any sim- 
ilar combination,’’ she explains ‘‘One must have 
mterest and concentration in the sport and the fam- 
ily. Without an outside interest a mother is apt 
to lose the stimulus needed to make her family life 
a grand success. 

‘‘For instance I can clean up the living room 
twice as quickly after a tennis match than I could 
before—nor does it seem too important that it was 
untidy. The very fact that I do have a large family 
makes me want to win more titles and be more ac- 
tive in tennis. They rather like it, too, you know. 

‘The whole thing works in a circle. The tennis 
keeps me fit for bringing up the family—and the 
family gives me stimulous for winning titles.’’ 


Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman’s 
National Championship Record 


1909—Won outdoor singles. Won outdoor ladies’ 
doubles paired with Miss Edith E. Rotch of Boston. 
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Won outdoor mixed doubles paired with Wallace 
F. Johnson of Philadelphia. 

1910—Won outdoor singles. Won outdoor la- 
ies’ doubles paired with Miss Edith E. Rotch of 
Boston. Won outdoor mixed doubles paired with 
Joseph Carpenter, Jr. 

1911—Won outdoor singles. Won outdoor la- 
dies’ doubles paired with Miss Eleanora Sears of 
Boston. Won outdoor mixed doubles paired with 
Wallace F. Johnson of Philadelphia. 

1915—Won outdoor ladies’ doubles paired with 
Miss Eleanora Sears of Boston. 

1918—Won outdoor mixed doubles paired with 
Irving C. Wright of Boston. 

1919—Won outdoor singles. Won indoor singles. 
Won indoor ladies’ doubles paired with Miss Mari- 
on Zinderstein of Boston. 

1920—Won outdoor mixed doubles paired with 
Wallace F. Johnson of Philadelphia. 

1923—Won indoor mixed doubles paired with 
B. N. Dell. Won Wightman Cup Ladies’ doubles 
paired with Miss Eleanor Goss. 

1924—Won outdoor ladies’ doubles paired with 
Miss Helen Wills of Berkeley, California. Won 
indoor ladies doubles paired with Mrs. Marion 
Zinderstein Jessup of Delaware. Won indoor 
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mixed doubles paired with R. Norris Williams of 
Boston. Won Olympic ladies’ outdoor doubles 
paired with Miss Wills. Won Wightman Cup 
Ladies’ doubles paired with Miss Wills. 

1926—Won indoor mixed doubles paired with 
George Peabody Gardner, Jr., of Boston. 

1927—Won indoor singles. Won indoor ladies’ 
doubles paired with Mrs. Marion Zinderstein Jes- 
sup of Delaware. Won National indoor mixed 
doubles paired with George Peabody Gardner, Jr., 
of Boston. 

1928— Won indoor singles. Won outdoor ladies’ 
doubles paired with Miss Helen Wills of Berkeley, 
California. Won indoor ladies’ doubles paired 
with Miss Sarah Palfrey of Boston. Won indoor 
mixed doubles paired with Henry L. Johnson, Jr., 
of Boston. 

1929—Won indoor ladies doubles paired with 
Sarah Palfrey of Boston. 

1930—Won indoor ladies’ doubles paired with 
Miss Sarah Palfrey of Boston. Won national 
singles squash racquets championship. 

1931—Won indoor ladies’ doubles paired with 
Miss Sarah Palfrey of Boston. 

1933—Won Indoor ladies’ doubles paired with 
Miss Sarah Palfrey of Boston. 
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Other late records include Massachusetts State 
championships in Badminton, squash racquets and 
ping pong in 1931 and the Massachusetts ping 
pong title again in 1933, 


Bear A i. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
RECAPITULATION 


Txts volume is the fifth in the series, FAMOUS 
AMERICAN ATHLETES OF TODAY. The five 
books, taken together, form a sort of athletic 
Who’s Who for those leaders who have been im- 
portant in the sport world during the past ten 
years. For the information and assistance of the 
reader there is given below a list of the athletes 
whose biographical sketches are included in the 
first four volumes, as well as the general articles 
on sporting subjects. As other stars appear in the 
sports firmament, they will be included in future 
volumes of the series, which will mean that this set 
of books will serve as a complete reference library 
for all those whose names have been important to 
the world of sport. 


ADAMS, CHARLES FRANCIS: Ex-Secretary 
of the Navy and Expert Yachtsman, Second 
Series. 


BAER, MAX ADELBERT: Dramatic Pugilist 
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and Heavyweight Champion of the World, 
Fourth Series. 

BOROTRA, JEAN: One of the Four Tennis Mus- 
keteers, Second Series. 

BRUGNON, JACQUES: One of the Four Tennis 
Musketeers, Second Series. 

BYRD, RICHARD EVELYN: First Aviator to 
Circle the North and South Poles, Second Se- 
Ties. 

COCHET, HENRI: One of the Four Tennis Mus- 
keteers, Second Series. 

DE MAR, CLARENCE: Victorious Marathon 
Runner, First Series. 

DIDRIKSON, MILDRED BABE: The World’s 
Greatest Girl Athlete, Third Series. 

EARHART, AMELIA: First Woman to Fly 
Across the Atlantic, Second Series. 

EDERLE, GERTRUDE (‘‘TRUDY’’): Cham- 
pion Woman Swimmer, First Series, 

FOXX, JAMES EMORY: New Sultan of Swat 
and Rival of Babe Ruth for the Glories of 
Clout, Fourth Series. 

GEHRIG, HENRY LOUIS (‘‘LOU’’): ‘‘Larrup- 
ing Lou’’—Manufacturer of Home-runs, 
Third Series. 

GOODMAN, JOHNNY: The Omaha Insurance 
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Broker Who Surprised the Golfing World, 
Fourth Series. 

GOWDY, HENRY M. (‘‘HANK’’): Sterling 
Catcher and First Professional Ball Player 
to Enlist in the Great World War, First Se- 
ries. 

GREEK GAMES: The Beginning of Organized 
Sport, and a Comparison with Our Own Ath- 
letics, First Series. 

HAVE A HEART: A Plea for the Preservation 
of That Vital Organ, First Series. 

“HEADS UP’’: Athletics Is Not ech 
Second Series. 

HICKS, HELEN: Queen of the Golf Links, Third 
Series. 

HITCHCOCK, THOMAS, JUNIOR: Daring 
World War Aviator and Able Poloist, First 
Series. 

HUBBELL, CARL OWEN: Wizard of the Dia- 
mond and Worthy Successor of the Great 
Walter Johnson, Fourth Series. 

JACOBS, HELEN HULL: Fiery Wielder of a 
Tennis Racquet and Premier American 
Player, Fourth Series. 

JARRETT, ELEANOR HOLM: Olympic Back- 
Stroke Champion, Fourth Series. 
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JOHNSON, WALTER PERRY: The ‘Big 
Train,’’ Greatest of All Pitchers, Second Se- 
ries. 

JONES, ROBERT TYRE _  (‘‘BOBBY’’), 
JUNIOR: Golf Star From Childhood, and 
Persistent Winner, First Series. 

LA COSTE, JEAN-RENE: One of the Four Ten- 
nis Musketeers, Second Series. 

LINDBERGH, COLONEL CHARLES A. 
(‘“LINDY’’): The Lone Eagle, First Series. 

MADISON, HELENE: Record-Holder of Free- 
style Swimming, Fourth Series. 

MARTIN, JOHN L. (‘‘PEPPER’’): A World 
Series Hero, Third Series. 

METCALFE, RALPH: The Black ‘‘Flash’’ from 
Marquette, Fourth Series. 

MILESTONES ON THE ROAD TO CHAM- 
PIONS, Third Series. 

MOODY, HELEN WILLS (‘‘LITTLE POKER 
FACE”’’): Former Women’s Tennis Cham- 
pion of the World, First Series. 

OUIMET, FRANCIS: The Story of a Remarkable 
Golfer, Third Series. 

OWEN, GEORGE, JUNIOR: Ace of Hockey 
Players, Second Series. 
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PADDOCK, CHARLES W.: The Fastest Human 
Being, First Series. 

RISE AND ASCENDENCY OF AMERICAN 
SPORT, Second Series. 

RUTH, GEORGE H. (‘‘BABE’’): Mightiest of 
All Batsmen, First Series. 

SANDE, EARLE: Prince of Jockeys, Second Se- 
ries. 

SARAZEN, GENE: Well-tried Professional Golf 
Player and Victor of Many a Hard Fought 
Fight on the Links, Fourth Series. 

SCHAFF, ERNEST (‘‘ERNIE’’) FREDER- 
TICK, JUNIOR: Blond Viking of the Prize 
Ring, Third Series. 

SHARKEY, JACK: Ex-American Heavyweight 
Champion, Second Series. 

SHIELDS, FRANK XAVIER: Foremost Man 
Tennis Player and Lincolnesque Figure in the 
Great International Game, Fourth Series. 

SIMMONS, AL: A Boy Who Scaled the Battling 
Heights, Third Series. 

SONNENBERG, GUS: King of Wrestlers, Sec- 
ond Series. 

STRIBLING, WILLIAM LAWRENCE 
(‘““YOUNG”’ STRIBLING): Pathetic Figure 
in Contemporary Pugilism, Fourth Series. 
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TERRY, ‘‘BILL’’: Able First-Baseman of the 
New York Giants and Scintillating Manager, 
Fourth Series. 

THORPH, JAMES: Magnificent All-round Ath- 
lete, Second Series. 

TILDEN, WILLIAM T. (‘‘BILL’’), 2ND: Wiz- 
ard of the Tennis Courts, First Series. 

TOLAN, EDDIE: The Black ‘‘Flash’’ from Mich- 
igan, Fourth Series. 

TRUE SPORTSMANSHIP, Third Series. 

TUNNEY, JAMES JOSEPH (‘‘GENW’’): Ex- 
Champion Heavyweight Boxer of the World, 
First Series. 

VANDERBILT, HAROLD STIRLING: Interna- 
tionally Famous Yachtsman, Third Series. 

VAN WIE, VIRGINIA: Champion Woman 
Golfer and Persistent Climber to Athletic Su- 
premacy, Fourth Series. 

VARE, GLENNA COLLETT: Ex-Champion 
Woman Golfer, Second Series. 

VINES, HENRY ELLSWORTH, JUNIOR: 
Ruler of the Grass Courts, Third Series. 
WARBURTON, IRVIN: All-American Quarter- 
Back and Mainstay of the Southern Califor- 

nia Football Team, Fourth Series. 

WILSON, HARRY FE. (‘‘LIGHT HORSE 
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HARRY’’): Captain of West Point Football 
Team for 1927 and Brilliant Performer on the 
Gridiron, First Series. 

WOOD, WILLIAM BARRY, JUNIOR: All-Amer- 
ican Quarterback, Gentleman and Scholar, 
Third Series. 

WYKOFF, FRANK CLIFFORD: The World’s 
Fastest Sprinter, Third Series. 
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